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F. W. Hall 


KF. W. Hall, newly elected chairman of the 
Petroleum Division, American Chemical So- 
ciely, has been trained through two decades of 
education and practical experience to be peculi- 
arly well fitted to direct the activities of one 
of the most important of the society’s divisions. 

Educated at Southwestern University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
wrestled with the problems of the vegetable oil 
industry until 17 years ago, when he joined the 
operating staff of The Texas Co. at Port Arthur, 
Texas. Sixteen years were spent in this refin- 
ing department, several years of which he was 
head of manufacturing there. 

Last November he was promoted to the head- 
quarters manufacturing staff at New York, and 
he now directs the company’s manufacturing 
operations. . 
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Confine Legislation to Production Control 


Ickes Advises the Cole Committee 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 18 

IL Administrator Ickes 

believes permanent fed- 

eral oil legislation 

should be confined to control of 
crude oil production. 

Administration of such legis- 
lation he believes should be in 
the hands of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

This opinion he expressed to- 
day at the hearings before the 
Code committee from the House, 
which is investigating to deter- 
mine whether federal oil control 
is advisable and to recommend 
possible legislation. 


“T do not feel that our experi- 
ence in the field of marketing 
has been sufficiently conclusive 
to warrant the recommendation 
of any provisions relative to the 
retail selling of petroleum prod- 
ucts,’’ Ickes told the committee. 

“Neither have I any immedi- 
ate suggestions to make regard- 
ing pipelines. This is a subject 
so involved that the _ possible 
course of legislative action is not 
at present clearly defined.”’ 

The oil administrator was 
emphatic in declaring that the 
federal government should be 
given power to fix crude produc- 
tion allocations within the 
states, even down to pools, 
leases, and individual wells, if 
necessary. 

“If the legislation is confined 
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By A. M. Petty 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


to control of movement across 
state lines, it will not be worth 
the paper it’s written on,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘One state can 
ruin the whole program. 

“Texas produces from 10 to 
15 per cent over its federal al- 
lowable. Unless we have the 
power to require Texas to keep 
within its allocation the whole 
thing will break down. There’s 
no use beating about the bush, 
our difficulty is Texas. 

“This would also be our diffi- 
culty under legislation. I don’t 
see how any federal agency 
could hope to dam up in Texas 
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sign in any in- 


HE healthiest 
dustry is the construction of 


new equipment, to modernize old- 


er processes and meet ever-in- 
creasing demands for better prod- 
ucts. This week's cover shows 
the rush of work in building 
Shell’s new Montreal refinery, 
which refines petroleum products 


to supply that company’s markets 
in Canada. Photo Courtesy Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 











the amount of hot oil that is 
now being run and would be run, 
if provisions for production con- 
trol were not included.” 

Asked about oil imports, Ickes 
said: ‘‘We wouldn’t have to 
worry about imports if we could 
control the amount of ‘hot’ oil 
running out of Texas every day.” 

The state compact 
balancing production with de- 
mand would fail, he said, 
though he admitted that it was 
more desirable than federal con- 
trol. 

The administrator said he did 
not think any _ provisions for 
price fixing should be included 
in the bill. He pointed out that 
the oil code contains the power 
to fix prices, but added, ‘“‘I don’t 
think price fixing is the proper 
method of approach to stabili- 
zation—except as an emergency 
measure.”’ 

Asked if he thought the pro- 
posed legislation should contain 
provisions for refinery control, 
Ickes replied, ‘I think that ulti- 
mately all we need is crude con- 
trol, with additional powers to 
work off the tremendous surplus 
of crude and gasoline stocks 
now overhanging the industry.”’ 

On marketing, he said there 
is a great surplus of service sta- 
tions, but he did not see what 
could be done about it. ‘In this 
time of depression we cannot de- 
prive a man of his investment 
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and workers of their 
ment,’’ he stated. 

Congressman Wolverton, New 
York, a member of the investi- 
gating committee, sought to 
draw Ickes out on the report of 
the now famous Committee of 
Eleven, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute in 1926 
to study the oil situation. This 
committee voiced the conclu- 
sion: “‘There is no imminent 
danger of exhausting the petro- 
leum resources of the United 
States.’ It also estimated the 
probable oil reserves. 

Administrator Ickes said that, 
if there is as much oil in reserve 
as the Committee of Elevan esti- 
mated, then oil control should 
be left to the industry because, 
so he said, legislation to control 
production can be justified only 
on grounds of conservation. He 
expressed his belief that, except 
in an emergency, federal oil 
legislation could not be justified 
on the grounds of stabilizing 
an industry. 

Following Ickes on the stand, 
Judge Beaty, chairman of the 
Planning and Coordination 
Committee, took issue with the 
administrator’s statement on 
this point. 

The discussion arose out of 
Judge Beaty’s statement that, 
under the constitution, Congress 
cannot enact a law which deals 
solely with conservation. But in 
exercising its powers to regulate 
commerce, he added, Congress 
may attain a purpose which or- 
dinarily would be within police 
powers ofthe states. He cited 
instances in which such exercise 


employ- 


of power has been upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

“Protection of Commerce,” 
said Beaty in referring to Ickes’ 
statement, ‘‘should not be 
limited to a period of depres- 
sion. Stabilization of an industry 
as large as the oil industry is 
fully as important as conserva- 
tion.”’ 

Judge Beaty stated further 
that he regarded stabilization 
as the principal purpose of oil 
control; that conservation was 
secondary. He said he agreed 
with the Committee of Eleven’s 
conclusion that there is no 
“imminent danger’’ of exhaust- 
ing oil reserves, but added that 
that was no reason for not safe- 
guarding them. 


— BEATY said he favored 
permanent federal oil control 
such as was provided in the 
Thomas oil bill introduced at 
the last session of Congress. He 
also said that the state compact 
plan would not work. 

Louis R. Glavis, director of 
the Interior Department’s divi- 
sion of investigations, said 
the oil enforcement division has 
230 employes, all but 32 of 
whom are in the field. 

At the opening of the hear- 
ings Sept. 17, the committee of 
congressmen heard a number of 
government oil experts. These 
men are preparing or have com- 
pleted detailed reports on vari- 
ous phases of the industry which 
they will submit to the com- 
mittee. 

E. B. Swanson, member of the 


Fourth Edition of Oil Code Data Book 


| SSUE No. 4 of the Oil Code Data Book corrected to Sept. 15 has been 


published NATIONAL PETROLE! 
tribution. 


The new 


by 


edition is larger 


than 


vu News and now is ready for dis- 
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its predecessors. It contains 


modifications and interpretations approved by Oil Administrator Ickes 


since the publication of Issue No 
Like preceding issues the book 


3 of May 24. 
is carefully cross indexed for ready 


reference, contains a directory of important code committees and 
Space for pasting in future code interpretations. 
Prices follow: 
1 to 9 books 25 cents each postpaid 
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PAB, testified as to interstate 
movements of crude oil and 
gasoline. He showed that gaso- 
line from Texas goes into about 
45 states. 

Total known petroleum re- 
serves amount to 13,250,000,000 
barrels, the committee was told 
by Hale B. Soyster, chief of the 
oil and gas leasing division of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. He 
said that this would be exhaust- 
ed within 15 years if the present 
rate of production could be con- 
tinued. 

W. S. Levings, of the Petro- 
leum Administrative Board 
staff, said that 59 new pools 
have been discovered since Jan. 
1, 1933, with combined reserves 
estimated at about 600,000,000 
barrels. 


Effect of ‘‘tremendous waste” 
in production on ultimate recov- 
ery of oil reserves was described 
by Ben L. Lindsley, and H. C 
Miller, senior petroleum engi- 
neers with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. They cited the Texas 
Panhandle situation where 
“wasted”? gas runs to about a 
billion cubic feet daily, or the 
equivalent of 36,000 tons of coal 
a day. 

H. J. Kraemer, Bureau of 
Mines, explained many _ prob- 
lems of the refining industry, 
including gasoline _ specifica- 
tions, recovery percentages, na- 


tural gasoline and other sub- 
jects. 
The oil import and export 


situation was discussed by A. H 
Redfield, Bureau of Mines, 
while H. A. Brakey, also of the 


bureau, talked on ‘‘Past De- 
mand for Petroleum Products 
and Problems of Future De- 


mand.”’ 


John E. Shatford, member of 
the P. & C. Committee and a di- 
rector of the National Inde- 
pendent Refiners Association, 
will ask the committee to in- 
clude provisions for refinery 
control in any legislation it 
recommends. 

Later, it is expected that the 
committee will hear; William 
H. Farish, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey; E. G. Seubert, president 
of Standard Oil of Indiana; Otto 
Donnell, head of Ohio Oil Co.; 
Harvey C. Fremming, president 
of the oil workers’ union; rep- 
resentatives from the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Association, 
and others. 
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Shortcomings of the Code Commented Upon 


By Warren C. Platt, Editor 


HE great and universal dissatisfaction within 

the oil industry over the marketing section 

of the oil code particularly is rapidly making 
itself known. The criticism had been in people’s 
minds for a long time but one hesitated to speak 
it lest, by some stray chance, the thing might 
work. 

We publish below more letters from prominent 
oil men in response to the suggestion of Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws that the American 
Petroleum Institute appoint a special committee 
at once to review the entire code and recom- 
mend to the industry what of it should be re- 
tained. 

In addition we print, in this issue, the address 
of W. T. Holliday, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio and a member of the Planning and 
Co-ordination Committee, delivered before the 
National Petroleum Association’s annual meet- 
ing this week in Atlantic City. 

Mr.Holliday is the third prominent oil man 
who has taken advantage of a speech in which 
to vigorously criticize the oil code. Mr. Holliday 
says that the marketing section of the code is 
academic now, that no one is paying any atten- 
tion to it. He points out that the code ran con- 
trary to human nature and until it is changed 
it will continue to be useless. 

In fairness to itself the industry should have 
an immediate and fair determination of what 
it is going to do about the code, particularly the 
marketing section. Unquestionably thousands 
of violations are being practiced every day; mar- 
kets are being ruined; tank car prices are drop- 
ping and the price of crude oil is seriously 
threatened. Companies that are adhering to the 
code, or trying to, find their business is being 
taken away by chiselers. They are tired of los- 
ing business to code violators. 


We have been waiting for almost a year now 
for the government to prosecute violators but 
the governmental mind is not made up yet, 
though a mess of cases have been sent out to 
federal district attorneys, who are having their 
troubles figuring out what it is all about. Even 
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though the government moves quickly on these 
cases, Which it will not, they: would only be a 
drop in the bucket, as compared to the number 
of complaints. 

I have looked through files of some of these 
cases and they do not stack up so well, as to the 
nature of the evidence, when going before a 
jury. The defendant can too easily, and perhaps 
quite properly, explain away the charges, or 
blame them on an employe. Anyway, they do 
not look like real crimes, being only the things 
which a man has been doing all his life as a 
law abiding citizen. 


URTHERMORE, and what is vastly more im- 

portant, these “high crimes” are generally to 
the end that the public gets its oil and gasoline 
cheaper. It is going to be hard to excite a jury, 
all gasoline buyers and probably themselves 
hard up, over that, even though the defendant 
has chiseled a bit on his wages and hours. At 
all events, they will argue he is keeping some 
people at work and paying them enough to live 
on and something over a 40-hour week is not 
going to kill any man. 

In talking with officers of the various code 
committees one gets, in confidence of course, 
their frank criticism of helplessness to do any- 
thing worth while with the present code. They 
meet and pass on cases but it’s all petty stuff as 
to any one defendant. More and more they are 
being met with open defiance by men who say 
they have stood for every one else’s violations 
all they are going to and now they are going 
to be violators themselves. 

In fact a member of one code committee told 
the writer he was going to resign from his com- 
mittee and, in his letter of resignation, he would 
say that he could not fight the chiselers any 
longer but hereafter he was going to violate the 
code and in the following particulars, and then 
state them. 

A large amount of time was spent in getting 
a lot of evidence against one of the largest and 





ablest price cutters in the country, a man 
who stands high in his community. Now report 
is that the particular district attorney thinks 
the evidence is not sufficient to proceed on. 
But if he does proceed he and the government 
knows, or should know by now, that they will 
have the merriest fight in years on their hands. 
Abler men than government attorneys will de- 
fend and plenty of money will be spent. 

Kither this or some other fight will hang up 
the marketing section of the oil code on the 
back of the barn until it has withered and dried 
to utter uselessness. 

One therefore comes to the conclusion that it 
may be better to make a quick but intelligent de- 
cision right now as to junking all the unen- 
forceable and useless sections of the code and 
to keep only what the industry is most certain 
to comply with naturally, because it is common 
sense and good business to so comply. 

This action can be taken by the industry in 
30 days. It does not have to bother about get- 
ting approval from Washington because, after 
the industry has decided to throw a thing over- 
board, especially a thing that is already pretty 
dead, Washington is not going to have any fun 
trying to do something about it. Maybe Wash- 
ington would like to get rid of this marketing 
code. 

What is your opinion, Mr. Reader? 
like to have it. 


We would 


Shell 
York 


By J. C. van Eck, chairman, Union Oil 


Corp., New 


“IT think it very appropriate that your period- 
ical has undertaken a review of the progress 
made by the Oil Industry under the Oil Code 
during the past year. I do not think that such 
review necessarily results in a criticism of the 
present Administration. It should be construc- 
tive criticism, helpful to the Administration, 
even if it were necessary for the Administration 
to retrace some of its steps. I am sure you are 
in accord with that idea and that your com- 
ments are intended to be of help. 

“So far as we are concerned, we have all of 
us supported the Code as being a helpful in- 
strument of recovery. That the Code has not 
in every respect answered our expectations may 
be due to unforeseen causes. However, we 
should not overlook weaknesses in the Code 
and, if they exist, they should be faced and cor- 
rected. If they cannot be corrected and the 
defects are serious, then of course the question 
might quite legitimately be raised whether the 
Industry would not be better off without a Code. 

‘‘My personal opinion is that regulation of 
some kind was very necessary aS an act of re- 
habilitation of the Industry, but it has also been 
my thought that no regulation is desirable unless 
it can be enforced. If the weaknesses of the 
Code lie in the fact that it cannot be enforced 
and nothing has been achieved or can be 
achieved to enforce it, then the remedy certain- 
ly is not more regulation but a reduction of 
regulation to a point where it can be enforced. 
As you say, it is unfair that business should be 
taken away from those who are obeying the 
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Code and taken by those who are not doing so. 
While the Industry can temporarily be patient 
and await the result of enforcement, it cannot 
wait indefinitely.”’ 

* * * 


By L. B. Simmons, president, Rock Island Refin- 
ing Co., Duncan, Okla. 


“Speaking from the independent refining sit- 
uation, I feel that we have gotten the worst of 
the deal because the tank car prices for refined 
products have not been in line with the cost of 
crude. I do not know of any effort that has been 
put forth to clarify our position. That is, we 
have not seen results of an effort and results are 
the only thing that counts in the operation of our 
business.”’ 


By William F. Lowe, Secretary-Treasurer, Nat- 
ural Gasoline Association of America, Tulsa 


“Your comparison of the petroleum code to an 
overloadea Christmas tree brings to mind an 
equally apt expression which is current among 
producers in this part of the country. In discuss- 
ing the efforts of code authorities to stabilize the 
oil industry as a whole and oil markets in par- 
ticular, the futility of moves made to date are 
summed up in the simile ‘Like curing the small- 
pox one pimple at a time.’ 

“In this particular instance, of course, the ex- 
pression is directed toward the remarkably un- 
successful efforts of the administration to curtail 
the running of ‘hot oil,’ the recognized focal 
point of the industry’s difficulties. However, con- 
versations with men engaged in other business 
reveal that the phrase is applicable in other lines 
as well. 

‘“‘As you say, it is quite obvious that lack of en- 
forcement is the chief weakness of the code and 
has led to a general loss of faith in all code au- 
thority. Combined with the arbitrary and un- 
reasonable position which the administration has 
taken on labor, particularly with regard to the 
small operator, profits have reached the vanish- 
ing point and disregard of code provisions is 
nearing the state of open rebellion. Respect for 
the whole Code set-up seems to be fast disap- 
pearing. 

“Whether another committee could help the 
situation is a question, but your suggestion that 
now is the time to scan the petroleum code and 
sort its values is one which is quite likely to meet 
with universal approval.”’ 


* 


By €. M. Henderson, vice president, Vickers 


Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kans. 


“It is my thought that, if crude oil were 
brought under control and real enforcement had 
in this end of the business, then all of the other 
Code work would be unnecessary insofar as re- 
fining and marketing are concerned. 

“Tf crude oil production cannot be brought un- 
der control, then all of the work in connection 
with applying the Code to refining and market- 
ing will be of no avail.”’ 
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Authorities Face Huge Task Checking 
OES Forms to Trace “Hot’’ Oil 


TULSA, Sept. 15 

HE principal thing that has 

come out of East Texas this 

past fortnight is a tropical- 
ly luxuriant crop of rumors. Re- 
duced to pulp they proved to 
contain very little sorghum or 
other edible substance. 

The oil trade failed to re- 
spond noticeably to the an- 
nouncement from Washington 
that the revised form had been 
put into effect and that the long- 
awaited Treasury Department 
regulations accompanying the 
one-tenth cent per barrel pro- 
ducers and refiners tax had 
been issued. 

This OES business, by the 
way, means “Oil Enforcement 
Section” of the Department of 
the Interior and No. 6 form is 
the affidavit which the shipper 
of petroleum or its products 
must sign when he tenders his 
shipment to the railroad. It now 
contains the declaration that 
the shipment was not made 
from crude petroleum produced 
or withdrawn from storage in 
violation of the orders govern- 
ing such production or with- 
drawal. 


The fact that several days 


went by without court action to- 


contest the new order was a 
little disquieting. The East 
Texas group that has litigated 
everything, federal and _ state, 
usually moves promptly on or- 
ders they do not like. Reports 
from the field were that refin- 
ers were signing these affidav- 
its quite freely and one of them 
was reported to have said that 
he signed a hundred of the 
forms in blank to save time. 


Some shippers believe that 
the federal government will be 
unable to work its way through 
the mountainous pile of records 
it has on hand and correlate 
them in such way as to prove 
anything as regards any partic- 
ular shipper. 

The files are bulging now and 
growing hourly. It is difficult 
for anyone outside the field to 
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realize just how many reports 
are now required. Take form 
OES-1, for instance. This is re- 
quired, in triplicate, when oil is 
delivered at point of origin to 
any pipeline or other form of 
transportation from the lease. 
There are some 40,000 lease 
tanks in the East Texas field 
from which crude oil is turned 
into pipelines. They are turned 
on, it is estimated, an average 
of three times each month. That 
means 120,000 of these OES-1 
reports each month, 4000) per 
day. 

The job of matching these up 
with the reports that are de- 
signed to show the final dispo- 
sition of any particular tank of 
oil is a task that would eall for 
employment of more clerks 
than any one office building in 
Kast Texas would hold. About 
all that can be done is to con- 
centrate the effort on operators 
and refiners under suspicion 
and make no effort to correlate 
the reports on the rest. 

Then there is the added com- 
plication of 87 producers and 
refiners who are not making re- 
ports to the federal agents. 
They are protected by the in- 
junction granted by Judge Bry- 
ant in the Amazon and Panama 
‘ases and will be so protected 
until the U. S. Supreme Court 
decides whether the oil admin- 
istrator can require the reports. 

It is too early to expect any 
results in enforcement from the 
federal tax on production and 
refining. The new regulations 
came out a few days ago. The 
tax went into effect June 9, but 
no reports were required except 
the simple declaration of the 
taxpayer that he was paying on 
a certain number of barrels. No 
statement was made on this 
form as to where the oil was 
produced. 

That form, incidentally, un- 
der the new regulations is still 
the only thing that is filed with 
the collector. The Treasury De- 
partment lists the records and 
reports which the producer and 


refiner are required to prepare, 
but they merely have to keep 
these in their offices where 
they are available to agents of 
the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment and to proration authori- 
ties. It had been supposed that 
the regulations would call for 
the rendering of detailed re- 
ports to the collectors of reve- 
nue and that the _ proration 
people could do their inspecting 
of records in the _ collectors’ 
offices. 

According to estimates made 
by the railroad commission 
officers in East Texas “‘hot’’ oil 
over the week ended Sept. 10 
averaged between 35,000 and 
41,000 barrels. This is less than 
half the amount which oil com- 
pany scouts give as their esti- 
mates, but is about double 
what the state authorities were 
reporting during the period of 
operation of the order requiring 
approved tenders on all move- 
ments of oil and products. 

Unfavorable decision in a 
state court brought to an end, 
temporarily at least, what was 
regarded as the most intelligent 
approach to the enforcement 
problem yet devised. Lack of 
statutory authority of the com- 
mission to interfere with re- 
finery shipments was the basis 
of the decision. The commission 
probably will ask the legisla- 
ture, now in special session, to 
give it the necessary power to 
resume the tender system. 


Michigan Refiner to Build 
New 1000 Barrel Plant 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Sept. 
12.—The completion of new 
units of a refinery and the re- 
moval of the old plant to the 
new location about three miles 
east of Grand Rapids on the 
Grand Trunk Western Railway 
is expected to be accomplished 
within 90 days according to an 
announcement of the Kent Re- 
fining Co. The new plant will 
have a daily capacity of 1000 
barrels when completed and will 
operate on Mt. Pleasant crude. 


Construction will begin at 
once and one unit will be put 
in operation at the new location 
before the actual removal of the 
present plant will be made. 
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Federal Court Upholds Injunctions 


Against Papoose and Republic 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 14 
HE tank steamer Papoose 
still rides at anchor at Ta- 
coma and the steamer Re- 
public at Vancouver while de- 
murrage charges pile up against 
their cargoes of East Texas 
gasoline which are alleged to 
be “‘hot.”’ 

Federal court at Boise, Idaho, 
upheld its temporary injunction 
Sept. 13 and ordered defendants 
to show cause why they should 
not be cited for alleged viola- 
tion of the code. 

Approximately 1,000,000 gal 
lons of gasoline were unloaded 
from the Papoose into shore 
tanks after federal court in Ta- 
coma dissolved its temporary 
injunction and before govern- 
ment lawyers could rush to 
Boise and get an order from 
federal court there. The un- 
loaded gasoline, however, is re- 
garded as being covered by the 
Boise injunction. 

Reports now are that 
tiations are in progress to ex- 
port the gasoline refused admit- 
tance on the west coast. 

Regardless of the character 
of the ultimate court decision, 
the threat of East Texas gaso- 
line to west coast market stabil- 
ity is considered definitely de- 
ferred because the heavy de- 
murrage and other costs piling 
up against the tankers are con- 
sidered likely to discourage 
further similar shipments. 

While the battle of the tank- 
ers was in progress independ- 
ent refiners on the Pacific Coast 
had two problems of their own 
to settle. One was the standstill 
agreement, or moratorium, pro- 
hibiting the piracy of pumps 
from competitors. The other 
was the proposed price differen- 
tial in favor of competitive 
brands of gasoline, or, as an al- 
ternative, the retirement of 
major companies from_ the 
third-grade field. 

Official notice was issued by 
the oil administration that, so 
far as it was concerned, the 
moratorium would end on Sept. 


nego- 
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22. That, however, did not imply 
that California refiners could 
not decide among themselves 
to continue the agreement in 
operation indefinitely. Refiners 
were understood to be devided 
on the subject, with major com- 
panies, in general, favoring a 
lifting of the moratorium and 
most of the smaller independ- 
ents stressing the protection it 
gave to them. 


OSS of gallonage by some 
service stations handling 


certain independent brands was 
reported to be so severe that 
these stations would welcome a 
chance to change over to more 
popular products. In several in- 
stances the unpopular’ brand 
was being retailed at these sta- 
tions for one cent below the 
established price, or the pump 
was being used to dispense a 
gasoline substitute at a still 
lower price. 

Considerable agitation devel- 
oped among service station own- 
ers, with tacit approval of some 
independent refiners, in favor 
of allowing independent com- 
petitive brands to be sold for 
one cent or one-half cent lower 


than major - company  third- 
grade products. 
A majority of marketing 


officials have always contended 
that independent refiners could 
not continue to maintain gal- 
lonage if they attempted to sell 
on a price parity with major 
companies. Gasoline tax sales 
reports and the large purchases 
of surplus gasoline by the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Agency tend 
to prove the correctness of that 
contention. 

Independent refiners are now 
actively undertaking ambitious 
advertising campaigns designed 
to overcome the lack of public 
support for their products. 


Four major companies are 
said to be ready to agree to a 
differential in favor of competi- 
tive brands, but three com- 
panies are strongly opposed to 


that course as a matter of de- 
clared policy. Marketing offi- 
cials seriously doubt the possi- 
bility of securing unanimous 
consent to the change. Neither 
is any probability seen that 
major companies would agree 
to retire from the third-grade 
field and allow the independents. 
to monopolize it. 


Little has been said about. 
the proposal to allow a differen- 
tial on standard brands. The: 
suggestion is not taken very 
seriously as few independents: 
make more than one grade of 
gasoline, and that a_ strictly 
competitive product. 


Barred by the 
from 


brands, 


agreement 
advertising third-grade 

major companies in 
full-page newspaper. displays 
are now featuring the free 
service given to motorists at 
their stations. Until recently 
chief attention was paid to the 
quality of their standard 
brands. 


Tax Convention Moves to 


Crush “Bootleg” Gas 


ATLANTIC CITY, Sept. 14.— 
In an effort to stop tax evasion, 
gasoline directors from 35 
states and the province of Que- 
bec, meeting here in the ninth 
annual gasoline tax conference, 
agreed to the reporting of all in- 
terstate shipments of gasoline 
as a means of stamping out the 
““bootlegging”’’ of motor fuel. 


A model uniform law is be- 
ing prepared to be presented to 
all the legislatures. The direct 
result of this law will be the 
watching and recording of gas- 
Oline in the various stages of 
progress from the refining plant 
to the automobile gas tank. It 
is the belief of the delegates 
that under such _ surveillance 
irregular motor fuel will be im- 
possible. 


Officers were elected at the 
close of the session for the com- 
ing year. Joseph L. McLaugh- 
lin, Trenton, N. J., was chosen 
president; Fred G. Six, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., vice-president; 
Alex Hotchkiss, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, treasurer; and C. F. Joyner, 
Richmond, Va., secretary. 
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Price Adjustments by S. O. Indiana 
Upset Stabilization Program 


By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


CHICAGO, Sept. 14 

RITICISM of the Standard 

a of Indiana’s new retail 

price policy announced 

Sept. 11, was made this week to 

oil code administrative author- 
ities by mid-western jobbers. 

A group of 310 Iowa jobbers 
sent a telegram to the lowa 
stabilization committee. A Wis- 
consin jobber took his complaint 
direct to Administrator Ickes in 
a letter. 

The major points of protest 
against the new policy, which in 
effect reduces jobber margins 
to about 5.5 cents, of which the 
dealer in most cases has 4 cents, 
were: 

Failure of the Standard to 
give sufficient notice of any 
change. In the stabilization 
programs of several states, pro- 
vision is made for a waiting pe- 
riod of 48 to 72 hours before 
actually revising prices, after an 
oil company has made known its 
purpose to change prices. This 
is to eliminate hasty price re- 
ductions by giving the local 
stabilization committee an op- 
portunity to investigate market 
disturbances and if possible to 
prevent a break down in a re- 
tail structure. 

Reduction of the spread be- 
tween tank car and tank wagon 
prices without any compensat- 
ing change in the dealer margin. 

Following is the telegram 
sent to Henry C. Wurster, chair- 
man of the Iowa state stabiliza- 
tion committee Sept. 13, on be- 
half of 310 Iowa jobbers, by 
Hoyt R. Ogram, of Kanotex 
Refining Co. 

“We vigorously protest recent 
state wide gasoline price cut in 
Iowa by large petroleum mar- 
keter. This price cut is in viola- 
tion of stabilization agreement 
and unwarranted. Stabilization 
committees were not notified to 
allow investigation of facts nor 
was agreed time allowed prior 
to reduction to correct bad situa- 
tions if any. 

“Present reduction in connec- 
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tion with dealer discounts does 
not allow jobber sufficient mar- 
gin to live and we respectfully 
urge your committee to use 
every eftort to have price cut 
order rescinded or acknowledge- 
ment from said company they 
will not comply with the stabil- 
ization agreement as outlined.’ 

The letter to Administrator 
Ickes protesting the price cut, 
particularly as it permits the 
dealer 4-cent margin to remain, 
Was sent Sept. 13 by A. J. Fiore, 
Jr., head of the Fiore Coal & 
Oil Co., Madison, Wis., and 
chairman of district 13 of the 
Wisconsin state code committee. 
Following is the principal por- 
tion of his letter: 

“On Sept. 11, the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana cut service 
station prices 1.4 cents per gal- 
lon which leaves just a little 
less than 1.5 cents gross mar- 
gin per gallon after you give 
the dealer 4 cents. Why does the 
Standard Oil Co. have to cut 
prices here in Madison, where 
everything has been running 
smoothly and there is no fear 
of competition in price cutting, 
instead of cutting prices in some 


territory where there is such 


competiton? 

“Hon. Ickes, how can we pay 
4 cents to resellers and let our 
men work 48 hours and give 
them fair wages when we get 
such a small margin? If the 
small fellow cuts his price, a re- 
port is immediately given to 
Washington, but when he trys 
to say something in defense of 
his actions he is condemned and 
has no chance to defend him- 
ics. 

“T do not see any justification 
in cutting the prices at this 
time. We do not work on any ex- 
cessive margin and I do not un- 
derstand why this cut was ef- 
fected at this time. There was 
no reduction in prices at the re- 
finery, nor any reduction in 
crude oil, still they cut the job- 
bers margin and still guarantee 
their dealers 4 cents. 


“Why do we have a concillia- 
tion board? It doesn’t seem to 
be helping any, because Stand- 
ard Oil still does as_ it 
pleases....” 


“Unless the big concerns 
leave it to the local district to 
decide for themselves, we shall 
never have fair competition. 

“There are small oil com- 
pany cut-throats. These cut- 
throats are bad and disturbing, 
but they are few and the law 
ought to be able to take care of 
them. But the Standard Oil Co. 
isn’t satisfied to take that class 
of business, they have to go 
ahead and affect everyone else’s 
business in 12 states. 

“Unless the oil code is 
strengthened and enforced we 
cannot live up to it. We have in 
this state federal men who try 
to organize farmer’s c0-ODs., 
and also several state people 
and university professors who 
aim to and have started unfair 
competition. 

“T have not yet had any 
quarrels with the people who 
confine themselves in farmer 
communities, but when they 
come to a city of 60,000 popu- 
lation, and a trade area of 100,- 
000 people, and disturb the mar- 
ket it’s a different story. 

“Since this oil code has been 
in effect, we have been living 
in hopes from day to day for 
18 months, but they have not 
been fulfilled.”’ 

The Indiana Standard’s ac- 
tion in making a quick move to 
slash margins, on one day’s no- 
tice, places the state stabiliza- 
tion committees in the affected 
states in an awkward position, 
after weeks of effort to restore 
prices to profitable levels. 


Russell Brown To Attend 
Chicago Oil Meetings 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17.—Chi- 
cago will be the center of in- 
terest on code and marketing 
activities in the middle west this 
week with a two-day regional 
code committee meeting, the 
fall outing of the Chicago Oil 
Men’s Club and a session of the 
State Executives Council sched- 
uled for Sept. 19 and 20. 

Russell B. Brown, compliance 
director of the code, will be in 
Chicago on these two days. 

Stabilization work and _ the 
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Standard Oil Co. of Indiana’s 
margin reducing price cut of 
Sept. 11 will be the chief sub- 
jects for discussion. Many code 
committee and association ex- 
ecutives have been working on 
stabilization programs and this 
will be the first gathering since 
the new retail price schedule 
became effective. 


Ickes Asked to Take Hand 
In Indiana Price Wars 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 18. 
Oil Administrator Ickes is asked 
to take a hand at once in the re- 
tail gasoline price situation in 
Indiana by sending some one 
from the code administration 
into that state ‘‘with authority 
to correct the situation.”’ 

In a telegram to Ickes, Max 
L. Wickersham, executive secre- 
tary, as representing the In- 
diana Independent Petroleum 
Association, says the, state sta- 
bilization committee has made 
no attempt to call a meeting. 
His telegram reads: 

“The officers and directors of 
the Indiana Independent Petro- 
leum Association, Inc., appeal to 
you for immediate action for 
stabilization of service station 
retail prices in Indiana. 

“To date the chairman of the 
stabilization committee has 
made no attempt nor called a 
meeting to correct the disas- 
trous retail market. Vincennes, 
Evansville, Bedford, Blooming- 
ton, Terre Haute, Brazil, Colum- 
bus and other localities are sell- 
ing below 14 cents, including 5 
cents state and federal tax. 

“If present market conditions 
exist much longer many inde- 
pendent oil men will be forced 
to close their doors. 

“Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
issued an ultimatum they would 
not be undersold, regardless of 
branded or unbranded merchan- 
dise. A majority of the 
oil industry in state is favorable 
to a reasonable differential in 
order to maintain a normal and 
profitable market to meet the 
mandate of hours and wages in 
the federal code. Please send 
someone to Indiana with author- 
ity to correct this situation at 
once.”’ 
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Ickes Reports Average 
Producing Costs 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.— 
The average cost of producing 
crude petroleum in the U. S. 
from 1931 to 1933, inclusive, 
was 80.6 cents a barrel, accord- 
ing to results of a survey just 
announced by Administrator 
Ickes. 

This report indicates that the 
average cost was increased ap- 
proximately 8 cents by the oil 
code, For the first nine months 
of 19338, the average cost was 
69.9 cents while, for the last 
three month (during which the 
code was in effect) it was 77.5 
cents. This represents an aver- 
age of 71.7 cents for 1933 as 
compared with 89.4 cents in 
1931 and 80.8 cents in 1932. 

The average cost for the 3- 
year period represents a decline 
of 24 cents a barrel, as com- 
pared with the $1.05 average 
cost during 1927-1930, as deter- 
mined by the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Crude oil prices, according to 
the report, seemed to have de- 
clined in the same proportion 
from an average of $1.22 in the 
1927-30 period to 72 cents in 
1931-33. 

Flush production in the East 
Texas, Kettleman Hills, and Ok- 
lahoma City fields kept the na- 
tional average cost down. Ex- 
cluding these three fields, the 
report said the national average 
cost for 1931-33 would be 87.5 
cents. 

Average cost in East Texas 
field during these years, was as 
follows: 1931, 54.5 cents; 1932, 
60.9 cents; first nine months of 
1933, 49.6 cents; and the last 
three months of 1933, 56.6 cents. 
The 1931-33 average was 54.8 
cents. 

In the Oklahoma City field, 
the average costs were: 193 
93.4 cents; 1932, $1.025; first 
nine months of 1938, 69.9 cents; 
last three months of 1933, 72 
cents: 1931-33 average, 84.6 
cents. 

The lowest cost for any field 
anywhere in the U. S. according 
to the report, was shown for 
Kettleman Hills. It was ex- 
plained that, during 1931 and 
the last three months of 1938, 
the cost per barrel was less than 
nothing because revenues from 
the sale of gas exceeded the oil 


costs. The three-year average 
cost, for the same reason, was 
8.9 cents a barrel, with the cost 
in 1932 at 17.8 cents and the 
first nine months of 1933, 15.3 
cents. 

The Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board said that in its cost 
survey 3000 questionnaires were 
sent out to producers. Of these, 
returns received from 1009 were 
considered suitable for tabula- 
tion. The questionnaire called 
for data on depletion, deprecia- 
tion, amortization of intangible 
development cost, operating cost 
and general overhead and ad- 
ministrative costs. Gas sales 
and miscellaneous revenues 
were deducted. 


Advertising Specialties 
Ruling is Modified 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15. 
By order, Administrator Ickes 
has modified the May 21 inter- 
pretation of Rule 17, Art. V, 
(the anti-premium rule) of the 
oil code, so that the cost limita- 
tion on advertising specialties 
is removed. 

The order was recommended 
to the Administrator by the Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board 
after an extensive investigation 
and hearings, it was said. 

Neither the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee nor its 
marketing sub-committee rec- 
ommended the change, it is un- 
derstood. A hearing was granted 
the advertising specialties in- 
dustry by the marketing sub- 
committee has held no meetings 
since then, it is said. 

Following the hearings July 
14 by the PAB, political pres- 
sure is reported to have been 
brought on the oil administra- 
tion to make the change. 

The so-called premium lobby 
also appeared at the hearings 
and demanded that Rule 17 be 
amended to permit the giving 
of premiums. So far, the PAB 
has successfully resisted pres- 
sure brought by this lobby. 

Under the new modification, 
advertising specialties may be 
given away provided they: (1) 
Bear the name of the giver; (2) 
Are not given on condition that 
petroleum products’ be pur- 
chased; and (3) Are not distri- 
buted at retail stations. 
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Arbitration Decision in Cleveland 


Station Strike Expected Soon 


By Seward A. Covert 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17 

FTER months of dead- 

locked discussion, the 

local strike dispute be- 

tween the 17 oil marketing com- 

panies here and the gasoline 

station operators’ union is ex- 

pected to be officially ended by 
the beginning of next week. 

The first service station oper- 
ators’ strike arbitration ever 
experienced by the petroleum 
industry terminated its public 
hearings last Friday after 17 
days of testimony. Four points 
were agreed upon. Seven await 
the judication of the board of 
arbitration which goes into 
secret session the latter part of 
this week. Headed by Dr. John 
A. Lapp, impartial chairman 
from Chicago, the board is com- 
posed of seven members, three 
for the companies and three for 
the union. 

It is indicated by authorities 
that the job of the arbitration 
board will not be easy. The 
questions of higher wages, a 40- 
hour week, a signed agreement, 
seniority rights, purchase and 
care of uniforms, sick leave al- 
lowances and company meetings 
will prove to be knotty problems 
not easily unraveled to the sat- 
isfaction of both parties. 

Concurrence upon four ques- 
tions was readily achieved dur- 
ing the recent hearings. These 
were: 

(1) shrinkage, for which an 
“allowance will be made at non- 
metered stations after January 
1, 1985, up to 1 per cent per 
month adjusted on an average 
consecutive three-months basis 
and where a man leaves the em- 
ploy of a company during any 
such three month period the 
settlement shall be made with 
him on the average for the less- 
than-three-months since the 
date of the last settlement.’’ 
(The companies stated that this 
was not to be considered a pre- 
cedent nor the admission that 
proper shrinkages did occur); 

(2) Off-drive solicitation is 
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to be done upon company time; 

(3) A part-time worker as 
defined in the Code was satis- 
factory to both sides; and 

(4) Compensation for commis- 
sion station employes will equal 
“a minimum wage as provided 
other salaried employes = 
and the “‘commission shall be 
computed on a calendar year 
basis or upon a monthly basis 
if the worker is employed for 


less.”’ 


HE union has asked a marked 

increase in wages ranging 
from $110 to $150 per month. 
This is impossible to grant un- 
der current earnings, state the 
companies, who made a counter 
offer, which was refused, rang- 
ing from $80 to $110 per month. 
This company offer is an in- 
crease over the old scale and 
considerably above the base 
wages called for by the Code. 
Averaged over the 1400 odd em- 
ployes it would give a figure of 
$101.10 as compared with the 
former monthly wage average 
which the union computed to be 


between $86 and $90. 


On June 22 the arbitration 
board met for one session and 
reached agreement on ten minor 
points which were: companies to 
pay fidelity bond premiums; 
companies to provide petty cash; 
stations to be closed Christmas 
Day from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M.; no 
fines for errors in accounting; 
time off without pay for em- 
ployes active full time in union 
matters; companies to pay for 
all necessary medical examina- 
tions; companies to provide 
safes in all stations; leaves of 
absence without pay if asked by 
employes (two weeks after a 
year, one week for less than 
year); classification of em- 
ployes; and a differential wage 
to be settled in the final arbitra- 
tion decision. The board ad- 
journed until August 23 when it 
was prepared to hear the major 
questions. 


The industry’s first arbitra- 
tion board sat for 17 days. It 
listened to nine company wit- 
nesses and seven union. The 
union presented 50 exhibits por- 
traying earnings, health and de- 
cency budgets, hours, and other 
pertinent figures to give the 
board an adequate picture of 
what conditions surround the 
men. The company exhibits 
numbered close to 20. The ar- 
bitration board is composed of 
Dr. John A _ Lapp, impartial 
chairman; J. C. Willing, Cities 
Service Co.; Dr. Leslie Vickers, 
statistician; Walter Hoculi, In- 
dian Refining Co.; Phil Hannah, 
union secretary; A. C. Helm, un- 
ion official and W. M. Rea, sec- 
retary Street Car Men’s union. 

Two sessions a day were held. 
Open to the pubic, they drew 
generous crowds ranging from 
\0 to 150 or more spectators. 

Compiling figures from eight 
companies one of the company 
exhibits showed a decrease in 
gallonage from 3,733,426 gal- 
lons in March 1929 to 2,991,975 
in March 1934. At the same time 
the outlets had been stepped up 
from 305 in 1929 to 353 in 1934. 

Most lucid company exhibit 
was that displaying net loss fig- 
ures in cents per gallon sold. In 
1933, the loss per gallon was 
2.53 cents. Though gross profit 
was 7.1 cents a gallon, total ex- 
penses were 9.63 cents per gal- 
lon. In 19382, the loss was 1.81 
cents per gallon with total ex- 
penses amounting to 9.11 cents 
per gallon. In 1931, the loss 
was 0.94 cent per gallon. 


AGES paid per gallon un- 

der the present scale NRA 
equal 3.72 cents on a 48-hour 
week basis. Union demands in- 
crease the figure to 5.98 cents 
with no hour change. For a 40- 
hour week the outgo jumps to 
7.06 cents average for payroll 
costs per gallon. In percentage 
figures the wage increase at sal- 
aried stations under a 40-hour 
week would range from 75.7 per 
cent to 85.1 per cent, if uniform 
care and sick leave pay are in- 
cluded. This is spread over 583 
stations, 

In concluding the public hear- 
ing, Dr. Lapp stated that it was 
his hope that the main points 
placed before the board could 
be decided satisfactorily for all, 
but he doubted it. 








Strikers’ 


Bars Reinstatement 


Lawlessness 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17.— 
That the excitement of a strike 
does not justify acts of violence 
by employes is the underlying 
policy in a decision by D. A. 
Moscovitz, counsel for the Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board. 
It concerns reinstatement of 14 
employes discharged after or 
during the strike at the Champ- 
lin refinery, Enid, Okla. 

Mr. Moscovitz served as ar- 
bitrator at the request of both 
parties. 

In five of the eight cases in 
which reinstatement was denied 
by Mr. Moscovitz, the reason he 
assigned was that the employes 
left their posts without making 
sure that the equipment was 
left in a safe condition. 


“It is well settled that men 
called out on strike must leave 
their equipment in such condi- 
tion that it will not- endanger 
either life or property,” he said. 

Reinstatement was denied 
another man on the grounds he 
had violently laid hands upon 
H. H. Champlin, president of the 
company, and had removed him 
from the premises, according to 
Moscovitz. Another employe 
was denied reinstatement be- 
cause he allegedly had a hand 
in this and other acts ‘‘intended 
to harass and humiliate his em- 
ployer.”’ 

“Refusal to permit an em- 
ployer and owner of property to 
enter thereon and the act of 
ejecting him therefrom is un- 
lawful,’’ Moscovitz pointed out. 


Mr. Moscovitz said he denied 
the other man _ reinstatement 
because he had struck his fore- 
man who had called him a 
“liar.’’ Mr. Moscovitz held that 
an employe is not permitted to 
take the law into his own hands 
and that he should have taken 
his grievance to the manager. 

Reinstatement was granted 
three employes on grounds that 
their fight with non-union em- 
ployes was a ‘‘purely personal 
brawl entirely unrelated to the 
strike.’”’ Another was reinstat- 
ed on similar grounds. 

Mr. Moscovitz said he could 
find no evidence that a certain 
employe had used an unprint- 
able epithet in referring to Mr. 
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Champlin and so reinstated him. 

Another employe who ‘‘con- 
tinually talked union while on 
the job when his time and the 
time of those he _ disturbed 
should have been devoted to 


work” was” reinstated even 
though Moscovitz regarded the 
practice as improper. He felt 
that it was through a misunder- 
standing of the proper limits of 
means of organization. 


Ford Recommends Extreme Pressure 


Lubricants on Cars and Trucks 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17 

ORD MOTOR CO. now recom- 

mends the use of extreme 

pressure lubricants in trans- 
mission and differential gear 
cases of all Ford trucks and 
passenger cars manufactured 
since August 10. 

In the past virtually the only 
automobile manufacturers who 
have specified extreme _pres- 
sure lubricants have been those 
whose cars were equipped with 
hypoid or worm gears. 

Following is the Ford an- 
nouncement to its dealers: 

Approximately Aug. 10, ex- 
treme pressure gear oils were 
adopted for all new cars and 
trucks in both rear axle and 
transmission. Dealers’ should 
likewise change their recom- 
mendations and should supply 
extreme pressure lubricants for 
all trucks, using up whatever 
supply of straight gear oil they 
have in older model cars not 


changes are indicated by an in- 
creasing viscosity or any tend- 
ency to stringiness or fibrous 
appearance. Such changes are 
a danger signal that the lubri- 
cant is losing its effectiveness 
and should be changed. 

During each 1000-mile lubri- 
cation the rear axle and trans- 
mission lubricant must be in- 
spected for stringiness. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to remove 
and discard this type gear oil 
every 5000 miles. 

General Requirements 

General requirements for the 
extreme pressure lubricants be- 
ing used by the Ford Motor Co. 
are given below and we suggest 
that dealers and garages use a 
comparable product. This mate- 
rial should be free from water, 
uncombined sulfur, lead, chlor- 
ine or any other foreign matter 
or deleterious substances. 

This material shall have the 
following constants: 


Viscosity Saybolt Universal Flash Cold Set’ F 
Summer 1200-1900 See. 200-230 See. 300°F. Min. 20° Max. 
Winte1 800 Max. 145 Min. 300°F. Min. -5° Max. 


(at 130°F.) 


subjected to the loads and tooth 
pressures encountered with the 
high torque V-8 Ford engine. 

It is important that extreme 
pressure lubricants be used for 
all trucks and for all V-8 pas- 
senger car rear axles. 

It is likewise important that 
these extreme pressure lubri- 
cants be periodically removed 
and the housing flushed with 
kerosine and filled to the cor- 
rect level with new extreme 
pressure lubricant. While these 
extreme pressure’ lubricants 
offer many advantages, the 
character of these lubricants is 
such that a change in physical 
characteristics may occur. These 


(at 210°F.) 


A mechanically polished strip 
of copper shall not be discolored 
or corroded after being sub- 
merged in this material for 24 
hours at 70°C. (158°F.). 

This material shall withstand 
at least 225 pounds per sq. inch 
on pressure cylinder, when test- 
ed in a Floyd Oil Testing Ma- 
chine. The pressure being in- 
creased 25 pounds every 10 sec- 
onds after first allowing ma- 
chine to run for 25 seconds 
without any load. 

In addition a practical opera- 
tion test is highly desirable, 
noting especially tendency to 
break down and gear scuff pro- 
tection. 
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Builds Gasoline Plant 


TULSA—Shell Petroleum Co. 
has started construction of a 
combination gas _ lift-natural 
gasoline plant in the Lucien 
field near Perry, Okla. The 
plant will handle about 4,006,- 
000 cubic feet of gas daily, and 
was expected to produce around 
4500 gallons of natural gaso- 
line daily. 


New Michigan Refinery 
Elects Officers 


DETROIT, Sept. 15.—Walter 
L. McClanahan has been elected 
president of McClanahan Refin- 
eries, Inc., at a meeting in the 
newly organized company’s De- 
troit offices. This company will 
erect a refinery in the Central 
Michigan field as an outlet for 
production of the McClanahan 
Oil Co. It is expected that the 
new plant will be completed in 
approximately 90 days and will 
take from 100 to 150 barrels 
of crude daily. 

Other officers and directors of 


McClanahan’ Refineries,  Ine., 
were elected as follows: Vice 
president, Esbern Hanson, of 
Grayling, Mich., secretary; 


Grant L. Cook, of Detroit; treas- 
urer, Arnold H. Goss, of Detroit. 
The additional director is Wil- 
liam H. Hoehn, of Detroit. 

Plans have been perfected for 
construction of the plant, it was 
said by Mr. McClanahan, and 
work will be started within a 
few days. 


Refinery September 


District Allocation 

Appellant Number Barrels 
White Eagle Oil Corp. >; 196,262 
Waverly Oil Works 2 6,050 
Skelly Oil Co. . 1 243,981 
National Rfg. Co. 1 91,045 
Vhillips Pet. Co. . | 214,785 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 2 230,000 
Wirt Franklin Pet. Corp. | 16,559 
Kendall Rfg. Co. 2 $3,125 
Barnsdall Oil Co. 4 72,608 
Quaker State Oil Rfg. Corp. 2 93,550 
\tlantic Rfg. Co. 794,000 
Atlantic Rfg. Co. 2 108,000 
National Rfg. Co. 3 38,545 
Bradford Penn Rfg. Corp. 2 5,450 
Bradford Oil Rfg. Co. 3 11,800 
The Elk Rig. Co. 2 13,650 
’hillips Pet. Co. 5-A 497,218 
White Star Rfg. Co 3 153.494 
Gulf Rfg. Co. 3 371,798 
‘‘ontinental Oil Co. 1 285,823 
LaSalle Pet. Co. 5-A 5,720 
Sinclair Rfg. Co 3 $74,852 
Shell Pet. Corp. ; H 133,997 
shell Pet. Corp. 3 658,915 
Standard Oi] Co. (Ohio) 3 280,302 
‘olarono Rfg. Co h-A 14,998 
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Grants 3,443,368-Bbl. Increase 


In Gasoline 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 


HE Refinery Board of Re- 
Feces has just completed its 

busiest session. Its docket 
has been cleared of 51 appeals 
from refiners who were dissatis- 
fied with their September gaso- 
line production allocations. 

Forty-nine appeals were 
acted upon, including one from 
the Texas Gulf Coast refining 
committee. The aggregate allo- 
cations involved amounted to 
15,533,080 barrels, or nearly 
half the total September allow- 
able. The aggregate increases 
asked on appeal amounted to 
3,443,368 barrels. 

The board denied 23 appeals; 
two were withdrawn. Twenty- 
six appeals asking for increases 
totaling 2,340,497 barrels were 
granted, with adjustments in 
allowables amounting to an in- 
crease of 965,398 barrels. 


As this total increase would 
have exceeded the national al- 
lowable set by Administrator 
Ickes, the board was forced to 
readjust district allocations. 
Approximately 200,000 barrels 
each were withdrawn from the 
East Coast and California dis- 
tricts, and the allocating 
agencies instructed to reallo- 
cate the quotas of individual re- 
fineries within these districts. 
These adjustments, with the 
580,000 barrels previously with- 


Allocations 


held from allocations, enabled 
the board to effect the appeals 
granted. 

When the district allocators 
met here August 10 to make the 


September district allocations, 
a poll indicated that requests 
would aggregate 38,359,498 


barrels against the 31,800,000 
barrels to be allocated initially. 

The allocations finally deter- 
mined upon were accepted by 
all except the representative of 
District 5-B (Texas Gulf Coast). 
Shortly thereafter this district 
refining committee filed appeal 
for an increase of 1,250,000 
barrels on the grounds that the 
Texas Gulf Coast was ‘“‘discrim- 
inated’’ against in favor of other 
districts. 

The review board granted the 
district an increase of 270,000 
barrels, and, acting on two in- 
dividual appeals, granted The 
Texas Co. and the Gulf Refining 
Co. an increase of 165,000 bar- 
rels each. The total increase, 
therefore, amounted to 600,000 
barrels. 

District Allocator Struth was 
instructed to apportion 270,000 
barrels increase equitably 
among Texas Gulf Coast refin- 
ers, with the exception of the 
Texas and Gulf Companies. 

The official report by the Re- 
finery Board of Review on the 
51 appeals for September is as 
follows: 


Increase Refinery September Increase 
Requested District Allocation Requested 
Barrels Result Appellant Number Barrels Barrels Result 
28.738 Denied Pettus Rfg. Co. 5-A 3,520 4.480 779+ 
750 7504 Gratex Rfg. & Fuel Oil Co. 5-A 1,780 500 500+ 
72.074 30,0004 Gulf Rfg. Co. . 5-B 763,962 236,038 165,0004 
23,955 23,955+ Marathon Oil Co. j 30.164 3,836 3,836-4 
128,215 Denied Aero-Gas Rfg. Co. o-A 140 100 100+ 
67,000 Denied Canyon Oil & Gas Co. In¢ 5-A 616 , Denied 
5.441 5441-4 Continental Oil Co. 1 109,000 37,000 Denied 
21,326 14.3754 Continental Oil Co. o-A 73,923 18,633 Denied 
17,392 Denied C. P. Chapa Rfg. Co. 5-A 440 360 Denied 
11,450 6.4504 Republic Oil Rfg. Co. . 5-B : , Withdrawn 
218,000 Denied Pasotex Pet. Co. ....... 5-A 63,362 19,665 Denied 
57,000 Denied Texas Gulf Coast Rfg. Co. 5-B 6,000,000 1,250,000 270,000+ 
11.455 11,455-4 Crown Central Pet. Corp 5-B 100,000 13,000 Denied 
623 623-4 American Pet. Co. 5-B 60,000 16,500 Denied 
1.200 6004 Old Dutch Rfg. Co. 13,245 1,755 1,755+ 
4,150 2,850-4 Lakeview Oil & Rfg. Co S 5,952 595 Denied 
87,782 Denied The Texas Co. 911,227 98 654 78 ,000+- 
26,506 Denied The Texas Co. 181,804 54,739 30,000+- 
78,202 60,0004 The Texas Co. \ 233,120 55,785 Denied 
79,897 Denied The Texas Co. 9-13 1.378,836 292,187 165,000+4 
1,030 Denied The Texas Co. (KO a3 52558 Withdrawn 
95,148 70,000 Continental Oil Co. 134.587 11,356 Denied 
56,003 10,000- Lubrite Rfe. Corp 74.693 &.000 8,000 
58,230 Denied Union Oil Co. of Calif S 416.511 65,489 Denied 
34,698 Denied Yale OW Corp 16.371 3,129 3.82 
5.002 2500-4 
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October Gasoline Allocations 


For Refineries Announced 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 14 


ASOLINE production allo- 
cations for the various re- 


fining districts in October 
were announced today by the 
Planning and _ Co-ordination 
Committee. 

In line with the increase of 
1,310,000 barrels made in the 
national allowable by Adminis- 
trator Ickes, allocations of all 
districts except California and 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast were 
increased. Total allowable for 
the U. S. is 33,690,000 barrels. 

In October, 1933, gasoline 
production in this country was 
36,200,000 barrels, the Bureau 
of Mines reported. Domestic de- 
mand for motor fuel was 382,- 
973,000 barrels and export de- 
mand 2,641,000 barrels. 

Allocations by districts for 
October, 1934, with comparative 
figures for September, follow: 


(Figures in thousands of barrels) 


District Oct. Sept. Change 
1. East Coast .. 5,603 5,400 + 230) 
2. Appalachian 1,416 oto + 4] 
3. Ind.-Ill.-Ky.,.. 5,993 5,250 + 743 
4. Okla. - Tex. 
BIB. osiscecsesss 1,620 1,100 + 520 
5. Texas: 
(a) Inland 
(oc) 2,524 2,400 + 124 
(b) Tex. Gulf 
Coast. .....:.. 6,765 6,000 + 765 


6. Louisiana-Arkansas: 
(a) La.-Gulf 
Coast including 
| ee 1,095 1,100 
(b) No. La.-Ark., 
including 


i 799 760 + 39 

7. Rocky Moun- 
|) 765 715 + 50) 
8. California .... 4,110 1,700 590 


TOTAL. U.S. 

*580,000 barrels were withheld when 
allocations were made in August. This 
was used by Refinery Board of Review 
this week in readjusting district and 
refinery quotas. These readjustments in- 
cluded addition of 600,000 barrels to 
quota of District 5-B and withdrawal ot 
approximately 200,000 barrels each from 
Districts 1 and 8. 


33,690 


31.8008 + 1 R90) 


The Committee’s October al- 
location order contains two new 
paragraphs (Nos. IX and X) 
embodying provisions of orders 
approved August 28 by Admin- 
istrator Ickes requiring use of 
legal crude and submission of 
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certain reports by refiners (Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, Sept. 
5, 1934, Page 68). The para- 
graph referring to use of legal 
crude, reads: 

“IX All allocations to refin- 
eries for the production of gaso- 
line, under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle IV of the Code, shall be for 
the production of gasoline from 
crude oil or its products law- 
fully imported into the United 
States, or withdrawn from stor- 
age in compliance with the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Pe- 
troleum Industry and lawful 
orders made thereunder, or 
from crude oil or its products 
produced in accordance with 
quotas established under the 
Code and in accordance with 
valid regulations or orders pre- 
scribed by any board, commis- 
sion, officer or other duly au- 
thorized agency of the state 
where such oil was produced; 
and each and every allocation 
made to a refinery for the pro- 
duction of gasoline under the 
provisions of the Code shall be 
made upon and subject to this 
limitation.’’ 


‘Ickes Orders Hearing 
On Code Section 


By Teletype 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 18 
DMINISTRATOR ICKKS to- 
day instructed the Petro- 
leum Administrative Board to 
hold a formal, public hearing 
on Monday, Sept. 24, to consid- 
er amending Sec. 4 of Art. III 
of the oil code, which provi- 
sions deal with regulating crude 
production, 

The amendment, proposed by 
the P. & C. Committe, is in the 
nature of a correction of the 
code to take care of a clerical 
error made in amending the sec- 
tion last September. At that 
time the amendment did not 
specifically mention Par. 2 of 
the section. 

The paragraph, which pro- 


vides that exceeding production 
quotas fixed within a state shall 
be a violation of the code, was 
a part of the code as originally 
approved by the President, Aug. 
19, 1933. However, when the 
first paragraph of the section 
was revised slightly in Septem- 
ber, 1933, the second paragraph 
was not mentioned in the order 
making the revisions. 

The oil administration and 
the committee have held con- 
sistently that it is a part of the 
code and always has been, but 
to eliminate any question as to 
whether the second paragraph is 
in effect, the committee, Depart- 
ment of Justice and oil adminis- 
tration agree that a formal 
hearing should be held and the 
paragraph formally considered 
as part of the code. 


Kentucky Marketers Hold 
Fall Convention 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 12. 
—Mixing good fun with busi- 
ness featured the fall conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Petroleum 


Marketers Association held 
here on Sept. 11 and 12. First 


day of the convention was given 
over to a golf tournament for 
which prizes had been offered 
by various regional oil interests, 
Fifty-one men teed off. R. B. 
Taylor, Lincoln Oil Refining 
Co., won the low medal with a 
score of 75. Runner-up was A. G. 
Henshaw, last year’s winner, 
who took an 82. E. B. Taylor, 
father of winner Taylor, cap- 
tured the Blind Bogey Cup. A 
luncheon was held in conjunc- 
tion with the golf match. 
Second day of the convention 
was given over to meetings. The 
morning session for jobbers, 
who endorsed the formation of 
the State Executives Council, 
was conducted by G. D. Givens, 
Jr. A luncheon meeting, at 
which the golf awards were 
presented, was honored by the 
presence of the Mayor of Louis- 
ville. The luncheon was _ pre- 
sided over by S. G. Courtney, 
president of the Association. 
The afternoon session was 
addressed by Warren C. Platt, 
president of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM News, who spoke upon 
“A Year Under The N.I.R.A.” 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
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Experiments With Oil Code Shows 


Impossibility of Coercing Industry 


By W. T. Holliday * 


(Presented before National Petroleum Association, Atlantic City, Sept. 19-21) 


has been in close touch with 

the operation of the Petro- 
leum Code during its first year 
would agree with the following 
statement, which was made by 
the Hon. Harold L. Ickes in his 
recent address in Titusville at 
the dedication of Drake Memo- 
rial Park: 

“T am glad to say that be- 
tween the Government, as rep- 
resented by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the petroleum 
industry, a spirit of understand- 
ing and co-operation exists. We 
do not always see eye to eye, but 
we have never yet reached the 
point where we have doubted 
the motives or impugned the in- 
tegrity of the other fellow.” 


Bice tec: that any one who 


The Petroleum Code has had 
every opportunity for success 
which could come from sincerity 
of purpose and unstinting ex- 
penditure of effort on the part 
of both the representatives of 
the federal government and the 
representatives of the industry. 
A fine spirit of public service 
has characterized the govern- 
ment’s petroleum administra- 
tion, and its personnel has been 
sympathetic and earnestly de- 
sirous of being helpful and 
soundly constructive. Likewise 
hundreds of oil men all over the 
country have answered every 
call for their services and la- 
bored earnestly in the tremend- 
ous amount of work which has 
been involved. Even most of 
those in the industry who have 
been sincerely skeptical and 
held mental reservations as to 
the soundness of the venture 
have been generous in their 
genuine effort not only to put 
nothing in the way of its suc- 
cess, but to do anything that 
might help to give it a fair trial. 


No fair consideration, there- 
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HE accompanying paper by 
fone W. T. Holliday of 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, is prob- 
ably the most penetrating analysis 
of the first year of the oil code 
yet presented to the industry. 

The marketing branch of the in- 
dustry has lost ground during the 
first year of the code, he finds, be- 
cause of new competition of co-op- 
eratives, widening of margins per- 
mitting more price cutting and 
failure to enforce unfair trade 
practice rules on the minority, 

Discussing the gasoline buying 
programs Mr. Holliday points out 
that a large part of the gasoline 
sold to price cutters comes from 
major companies. In his opinion 
a good many of the companies 
joining in the buying movement 
could do more good by refraining 
from dumping than by buying 
what some _ other 
dumping. 


company is 


Mr. Holliday, as a member of 
the Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee, has had ample oppor- 
tunity to wateh the code adminis- 
tration wheels turn during the 
past year. He concludes that the 
code actually has not been govern- 
ment control but rather has given 
theorists an opportunity to try out 
panaceas—-which have not worked. 

Editor, 











fore, of the first year’s operation 
of the Petroleum Code can be 
made which does not recognize 
and pay tribute to the truth that 
the Code has had every oppor- 
tunity which could come from 
the most favorable atmosphere 
of well-wishing and sincere ef- 
fort on the part of all who have 
participated in its administra- 
tion. If there have been failures 
and disappointments that is no 
criticism of the men who have 
participated in the Code’s ad- 
ministration. Failures and dis- 

*President Standard Oil 
(Ohio), Cleveland. 


Company 


appointments would be inevit- 
able in the first year of such a 
novel exploration in uncharted 
seas. Also, the administration 
of the Code cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any failures which 
may be inherent in the funda- 
mental conception of the Code 
itself. 

We shall not endeavor to dis- 
cuss in any detail the labor 
aspects of the Code for the rea- 
son that that subject is consid- 
ered in a separate paper at this 
meeting. A very substantial in- 
crease in employment and total 
payroll of the industry has re- 
sulted from the operation of the 
Code, but it is only natural that 
neither all employees nor all 
employers are satisfied with the 
effects of the labor provisions 
of the Code. In spite of any ef- 
fort at meeting the labor prob- 
lem from a national point of 
view, the relation between em- 
ployer and employee must al- 
ways continue to be essentially 
a personal one. The essence of 
the labor problem is not na- 
tional but local and individual. 
Nationally, certain minimum 
standards may be set and cer- 
tain social securities provided; 
but there will still remain the 
more important problems of the 
relations between individual 
employers and their employes. 

It is only natural that neither 
employes nor employers as a 
class are or will be _ satisfied 
with the progress or lack of 
progress achieved. The problem 
is essentially a controversial 
one, and we should not be too 
distressed about that because 
social progress does not come 
out of a vacuum. It comes 
through the refinement of op- 
position and debate. To be 
sound and effective almost any 
idea in this world must go 
through the refining process of 
opposition and trial and error. 
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Although it is natural to be so, 
therefore, no one should be too 
impatient about the so-called 
labor problem. 

In considering the other parts 
of the Petroleum Code it should 
be borne in mind that the Code 
has two distinct and different 
bases. Whereas other Codes are 
based entirely upon the recov- 
ery theory of the National In- 
dustry Recovery Act, the Petro- 
jeum Code is based in part upon 
that act and in part upon the 
idea of conservation of a natural 
resource. Long before the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was even 
thought of there was the same 
discussion of the control of pro- 
duction of crude oil which we 
have today under the Code. In 
the administration of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover 
the subject of crude oil conser- 
vation was being considered by 
the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, and during President 
Hoover’s administration efforts 
were made to procure federal 
Jegislation for a compact among 
the oil states and the federal 
government, and also federal 
legislation providing for federal 
control quite similar to that 
which is provided for in the 
present Petroleum Code. Also, 
jin the last session of Congress a 
bill was introduced to provide 
for federal supervision and con- 
trol of crude oil production 
aimed fundamentally at a legal 
-strengthening of the _ federal 
control of crude oil production 
along the lines provided for in 
the present Petroleum Code. It 
is also noteworthy that in pub- 
lic utterances of government 
officials in regard to the Petro- 
jleum Code the aspects of crude 
-Oil conservation have been pre- 
-dominant. 


“THE announced theory of the 

National Industrial Recovery 
Act has been industrial self 
-government under government- 
al. supervision, but into the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act was incorporated a section 
(Seciion 9c) as a substitute for 
the oil control bill which was 
pending before Congress, au- 
-thorizing the President to 
control crude oil production 
through interstate shipment 
embargo of illegally produced 
.crude oil or its products. The 
-epssence, therefore, of the crude 


oil production part of the Petro- 
leum Code is not self govern- 
ment but federal control. The 
fixing of crude oil allowables is 
placed by the Code solely in the 
hands of the federal govern- 
ment. 


E call this distinction to at- 

tention for this reason. It 
shows that up to the time of the 
adoption of the Petroleum Code 
it was generally recognized that 
the essential problem of the pe- 
troleum industry was the prob- 
lem of crude oil production, and 
that that was the only aspect 
of the petroleum industry pos- 


sibly calling for any special 
governmental consideration. 
The refining and marketing 


articles of the Petroleum Code 
are only a part of the generai 
program for all industry under 
the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. The only real peculiar- 
ity of the petroleum industry & 
its problem of crude oil produc- 
tion, and all other phases of the 
petroleum industry have been 
and should continue to be treat- 
ed as part and parcel of the 
broad, national, industrial pic- 
ture in considering the extent or 
the duration of the NRA. 


Production and Inventories 


Since it must be admitted 
that the fundamental factor is 
supply and demand, it is perti- 
nent first to consider what has 
happened under the Code as to 
production and inventories. 

Assuming that we date the 
period under the Code from the 
beginning of September 1938, 
the average daily production of 
crude oil, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines figures, for the 
first year under the Code, that 
is from September 1933 through 
August 1934, was approximately 
2,480,000 barrels, as seen in 
Table I. 

This compares with an aver- 
age of 2,145,000 for 1932, and 
of about 2,343,000 for the 12 
months prior to the adoption of 
the Code. Thus the rate of crude 
oil production since the adop- 
tion of the Code has been sub- 
stantially greater than in the 
period just prior to the Code— 
in fact higher than for any 
yearly period since 1929. 

In considering these compari- 
sons it should be borne in mind 
that the Bureau of Mines pro- 


duction figures may not include 
certain quantities of illegally 
produced “hot” oil, and prob- 
ably since the Code there has 
been less of such production 
than in 1932 and the early part 
of 1938. 


The Code authorities started 
to work with a high inventory 
of crude oil at the end of Au- 
gust 1933, to wit: 360,911,000 
barrels. This inventory had 
been increased from April 1933 
by over twenty million barrels 
as a result of the extremely 
high production during the in- 
tervening months when the 
State of Texas practically aban- 
doned proration as a result of 
the invalidity of its Railroad 
Commission’s orders. 


HE logical objective, it would 

seem, should have been to re- 
duce the excessive crude oil in- 
ventory which had been inherit- 
ed. The policy, however, in fix- 
ing crude oil allowables seems 
to have been to fix them at prac- 
tically the full estimated con- 
sumption demand and to hold 
withdrawals from storage as 
nearly as possible to zero. 


The first month for which the 
Government fixed the crude oil 
allowable was the month of Oc- 
tober 1933, and in that month 
there was a substantial reduc- 
tion of crude oil stocks of ap- 
proximately 3,100,000 barrels, 
bringing the crude oil inven- 
tory at the end of October down 
to 356,885,000 barrels. Since 
that date, however, down to and 
including the month of July 
1934, the last month for which 
Bureau of Mines figures are 
available, there was practically 
no reduction in crude oil stocks, 
the crude oil inventory at the 
end of July 1934, according to 
the Bureau of Mines figures, be- 
ing 355,260,000 barrels. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate an in- 
ventory at the end of August 
1934 of around 350,000,000 to 
351,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
or a total reduction in inven- 
tory since September 1, 1933, of 
less than 10,000,000 barrels. 
This is equivalent to withdraw- 
als from storage during the first 
year under the Code of only 
about 25,000 barrels per day. 

For the past few months the 
Federal Agency has been urged 
to fix its crude oil production al- 
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lowable at a figure which would 
require substantial reductions 
in crude oil inventories, but so 
far the Federal Agency has de- 
clined to adopt this policy. The 
summer months of peak demand 
‘fford an opportunity for reduc- 
tion of inventory which at least 
until August was not taken ad- 
vantage of. 


Table I shows the crude oil 
statistical situation as to pro- 
duction, inventories, imports, 
exports and prices since 1928. 


It is also noteworthy that 
there has been an obvious lack 
of agreement between crude oil 
and gasoline allowables, both of 
which are fixed by the Federal 
Agency. The crude oil allow- 
able in some months has been 
greater than the quantity re- 
quired to produce the gasoline 
allowable. This discrepancy 
has forced the storage in some 
places of currently produced 
crude oil with a consequent set- 
ting up of a force tending to 
break down the crude oil price. 
Refiners compelled to store 
crude oil in order to conform to 
gasoline production allowables 
have lately said that either they 
will have to sever their well 
connections or reduce the crude 
oil price. 


One explanation for this dis- 
crepancy apparently has been 
that the demand for fuel oil 
would result in a lower gasoline 
yield being taken. This view, 
however, not only overlooks the 
issue of conservation and waste 
with respect to inferior uses, 
which presumably is one of the 
bases for federal control, but is 
not substantiated by the yield 
figures for the period through 
July of this year as compared 
with the same period of last 
year, during which the yield of 
gasoline from crude oil has av- 
eraged within one-half of 1% as 
high as last year. For the first 
seven months of the yéar 1934 
the gasoline yield from crude 
oil run to stills was 43.1%, as 
contrasted with 438.6% for the 
same period of the previous 
year, according to Bureau of 
Mines reports. 


In judging current crude oil 
production from its effects upon 
crude oil stocks, therefore, it 
would seem a fair conclusion 
that under the Code we have 
barely held our own, starting as 
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Table | 


United States Crude Oil Production, Stocks, Exports, Imports, 
and Prices 


From Monthly Petroleum Statement United States Bureau of Mines 
(Quantity Figures are in 42 gallon barrels) 


Crute Oil Production 


Federal Over- 
Ava. Daily Allowable age 
Yearly 
Averages 
1928 2. 453.000 
1929 2.750.006 
1930.... 2.460.000 
1931 2.332.909 
1932 2,145,099 
Monthly 
Figures 
1933 
Jan 2.054.000 
Feb 2,180,000 
Mar 2,429,000 
April 2,177,000 
May 2.734,000 
June 2.762.000 
July 2.722.000 
Aug 2,750,000 
Sept 2.606.000 
Oct 2,452,000 2,338,500 $.9% 
Nov 2.325.000 2.338.500 
Dec 2,325,000 2.210.000 5.2% 
Yr. 1933 
1934 
fan... 2,321,000 2,183,000 6.3% 
Feb 2,338,000 2,183,000 Pe 
Ma 2,437,000 2,282,000 6.8 
April 2,526,000 2,366,200 6.8 
Nay 2,576,000 2,366,200 & Y 
June ? 668.000 2.528.300 5 
luly 2.631.000 2,530,300 4.0 
\ug 2,550,000 449,300 +. 1 
Sept ? 341.700 
12 Months Before Code 
Sept. 1932-Aug. 1933 
2,343,000 
12 Months After Code 
Sept. 1933-Aug. 1934 
2,480,000 
FRevised figures, fron ter ths’ Bureau of M 


we did with a very high crude 
oil inventory and having re- 
duced it only an insignificant 
degree. 

Crude oil production, how- 
ever, must also be considered in 
the light of its effect upon gaso- 
line and other inventories. Com- 
parisons of gasoline inventories 
between 1934 and 19383 are 
quite confusing because of the 
change in definition of gasoline 
which took place at the end of 
1933. Apparently, from the Bu- 
reau of Mines figures, the 
change of definition at that time 
caused an increase in the total 
inventory figure of finished 
gasoline of approximately 
3,400,000 barrels. On this basis 
it would appear that at the end 
of August 1934 total inventories 
of finished gasoline were in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 bar- 
rels less than at the end of Au- 
gust 1933. 

Considering the matter from 
the point of view of inventories 
of all oils—that is, crude oil, 
natural gasoline, and all refined 
products—the Bureau of Mines 
figures for the end of July 1934 
(the latest available official fig- 


Crude Oil Crude Oil Crude Oil Avg. Okla. 
Stocks Imports Exports Well Price 
End of daily laily 34° Grav 

each month average) average) Crude Oil 


218,000 51,960 $l.31y 

216.200 72.330 

411,882,000 170,200 64,945 1.24 

370.194.000 29,500 H9 959 0 ¢ 
339.715.000 122,100 75,000 0.87 
351,000 1.300 62.500 0 5S 
335,060,000 $4,600 67,409 O. 44 
341,708,000 122,700 69,000 0.44 
336,499,000 17,000 8,009 0.44 
343,588,000 71.100 86.409 0.2 
348.197.000 71.400 146,099 OU. 34 
350.894.000 110,009 145,900 0.53 
360,911.000* 118,500 101,300 0.5 
359,979, 000% 71,500 106,000 0.85 
356,885,000 62,100 125,400 1.0 
355,614,000 74.500 110,000 1. 0f 
354,305,000* 100,700 87,400 1.00 
354.305.000 89 800 100.500 0.62 
642.000 10,320 73,800 1.00 
351,641,000 108,250 89,700 1.00 
35 4.067.000 77.740 43,290 1.0 
354,350,000 14.830 131.400 1.00 
355,883,000 17.160 120,130 1.00 
357,239,600 119,166 126,500 1.00 
260,000 86,900 133,160 1.09 

( 0. ¢ 

89 34074 107.890 0 
Report rll Mont 


ures) show a total inventory of 
593,033,000 barrels, as con- 
trasted with 605,549,000 barrels 
for the end of July 1933, or a 
total reduction of all inventories 
of the industry of 12,516,000 
barrels. This is equivalent to 
approximately 34,000 barrels 
per day. 

It should not be overlooked 
that the period since the Code 
afforded an unusually good op- 
portunity for reduction of in- 
ventories owing to the increase 
in consumption of petroleum 
products. According to Bureau 
of Mines figures, the indicated 
demand for gasoline, kerosine, 
fuel oil, and lubricants alone, 
during the first eleven months 
under the Code, i.e. from Sep- 
tember 1933 through July 1934 
(the latest month available) 
was approximately 47,000,000 
barrels greater than in the cor- 
responding period of September 
1932 through July 1933. There 
could thus automatically have 
been an additional reduction 
in total inventories of ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 — bar- 
rels had production in the 
eleven months since the Code 
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been restricted to the level 
of consumption in the previous 
period. 

About all that we can con- 
clude from statistics is that the 
Code authorities inherited a bad 
statistical situation, and have 
made no significant progress in 
improving it. It would seem 
evident that under the Code no 
real attempt has been made to 
improve our statistical position, 
and that crude oil allowables 
have been set from month to 
month on a basis solely of esti- 
mated consumer demand for the 
coming month without regard to 
previous production above al- 
iowables and without regard to 
inherited inventories. 

Perhaps this has been politic- 
ally necessary in view of the 
legal uncertainties involved in 
federal control. The Federal 
Agency has been greatly handi- 
capped in enforcement of crude 
oil control by pending suits and 
injunctions. The authority of 
the state proration bodies, how- 
ever, has been clearly upheld so 
long as properly exercised. It 
has been necessary, therefore, 
for the Federal Agency to work 
through and with the co-opera- 
tion of the state authorities un- 
til its own power could be finally 
determined by the courts. The 
Federal Agency, consequently, 
has hardly been in the position 
where it could adopt the plan of 
reduction which it liked the best 
and arbitrarily attempt to put 
it into force. The same old poli- 
tical factors involved in state 
proration are still in operation. 


The Nature of the Production 
Problem 


So far, the control of crude oil 
production under the Code has 
proceeded along the lines which 
have been pursued by the states, 
to wit, proration. Proration is 
like attempting flood control by 
building the dam at the bottom 
of the valley instead of seeking 
to control the head waters. The 
fundamental cause of overpro- 
duction is the drilling of exces- 
sive wells. It is impossible to 
control the drilling of wells 
without doing something about 
the Court-made law of capture 
and the Court-made law as to 
the right of the landlord to com- 
pel diligent development of his 
property after the first well has 
been drilled. The essential cause 
of the difficulties involved in 


bo 


ro 


crude oil production is state 
property law. 

Property rights, however, are 
subject to police power properly 
exercised, and the logical rem- 
edy from the point of view of 
conservation directed at funda- 
mental causes would seem to be 
compulsory unit operation bind- 
ing upon both operators and 
royalty owners. 

The Code appears to recognize 
this in its provision requiring 
approval of a plan for develop- 
ment of any new field. So far, 
however, although many plans 
for development of new pools 
have been submitted and ap- 
proved, nothing fundamental 
along this avenue of approach 
has been done. So far as I know, 
the plans which have been sub- 
mitted and approved have been 
merely mark-time plans. If fed- 
eral control of crude oil produc- 
tion is to be continued very long 
either under present or future 
legislation the question will 
have to be answered whether 
the federal government is going 
to continue to proceed along the 
proration theory of the state or 
whether it is going to attempt to 
reach fundamental causes. 

This whole problem involves 
serious legal questions as to 


which there is divergence of 
opinion. Perhaps it may be 
easier to sustain the federal 
power under the commerce 


clause of the Constitution upon 
the basis of proration as a 
claimed stabilizer of economic 
forces affecting interstate com- 
merce, than upon the basis of 
real conservation. It is possible 
that if real conservation should 
be sought, through exercise of 
the police power over the funda- 
mental oil and gas property law 
of the States, it may be neces- 
Sary to invoke the general wel- 
fare clause and the war power 
clause of the Constitution, as 
advocated by Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty several years ago. A 
number of lawyers are now in- 
clined toward his legal theory. 

At any rate, any considera- 
tion either of the future opera- 
tions under the present Code or 
possible future federal legisla- 
tion would be lacking in sound- 
ness if it failed to consider the 
fundamental problem as con- 
trasted with the superficial rem- 
edy of proration. 


Prices 


There has been much confu- 


sion in the consideration of the 
industry’s prices due to the fact 
that prices accruing to the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry 
are usually considered separate- 
ly as though those branches 
were entirely separate indus- 
tries. Fundamentally, however, 
the only prices by which the 
prosperity of the industry can 
be fairly judged are the ulti- 
mate prices received from the 
consumers for the total finished 
products of the crude oil. Sep- 
arate consideration of crude oil 
prices, pipe line tariffs, whole- 
sale tank car prices, and jobbers 
and dealers margins is simply a 
consideration of the division of 
the ultimate selling price among 
those branches of the industry. 

In considering the effect of the 
Code, therefore, we should con- 
sider, if possible, both the ulti- 
mate selling price of the refined 
products and the division of that 
ultimate realization among the 
respective branches of the in- 
dustry. It is impossible, of 
course, to secure any exact or 
complete figures as to the prices 
actually realized on all sales of 
petroleum products. Various 
price series are available, how- 
ever, relative to retail gasoline 
and kerosine prices, and whole- 
sale price quotations for prac- 
tically all petroleum products 
are, of course, readily available 
through the trade journals. In 
addition, we have through our 
own company figures very accu- 
rate information which  prob- 
ably is fairly representative. It 
has been customary in the trade 
to use the figures of 50 repre- 
sentative cities as an index of 
retail gasoline prices, and, as 
to wholesale prices, the quota- 
tions of the Oklahoma refineries 
compiled by the trade journals 
are generally looked upon as 
representative. z 

Looking at the average serv- 
ice station price for regular 
grade gasoline for 50 representa- 
tive cities (Oil and Gas Journal 
figures) it is seen that there was 
a marked improvement in these 
figures beginning in June 1933 
and ascending from 10.82¢ per 
gallon on the ist of June to a 
peak on October 1, 1933 of 
14.45c per gallon, and declin- 
ing thereafter down to a level 
at the present time of around 
13.7c. At the present time, 
therefore, the average retail 
price would appear to be only 
slightly above the levels of 1931 
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and 1932 and far less than for 
any year previous thereto. (See 
Table II.) 

So far as the retail prices of 
kerosine, furnace oil and other 
light distillates sold at retail are 
concerned, the price trends do 
not differ greatly from the ex- 
perience in the case of gasoline. 
As to heavy fuel oil, however, 
there has been a marked in- 
crease in price since the fall of 
1933 due to the increase in in- 
dustrial activity. Some of this 
gain has been lost in recent 
months. 


It is evident, therefore, that 
there has been an increase in the 
ultimate realization price of the 
refined products of crude oil 
since the early part of 1938. 
Most of this increase, so far as 
gasoline is concerned, occurred 
in the month of June 1933. 
Whether this advance was in 
anticipation of the Code and 
whether the general level of 
realized prices up to the present 
time is due to the Code or mere- 


ly to accompanying circum- 
stance it is idle to argue. The 
Code has not operated long 


enough to give a proper basis 
for any final judgment which 
would be generally acceptable. 
After all, we are not so much 
interested in the temporary ef- 
fects of the first year of the Code 
as in its sustained effects, and 
from that point of view statistics 
are of little help, since it is 
trends rather than past per- 
formance in which we are inter- 
ested. 


Changes in Division of Revenue 


As to the division of the ulti- 
mate realization prices of the 
finished products among the 
various branches of the indus- 
try, it is manifest that the pro- 
ducers and (as will be pointed 
out later) the dealers, have been 
given a larger share than they 
had before the Code. There is 
no question but that one effect 
of the Code has been to increase 
the crude oil price. It has not, 
however, been the cause of all.of 
the increase which the $1.00 
(per barrel) crude which we 
have had under the Code repre- 
sents over the low crude oil 
price of May 1933. That low 
price was due to the break-down 
of proration in East Texas as a 
result of the orders of the Texas 
Railroad Commission being held 
invalid. 
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Similar sharp declines in 
crude oil price followed by rapid 
recoveries have occurred in the 
past. The price collapse of early 
1933, for example, was in many 
respects similar to that which 
occurred in 1931 and, indeed, 
was occasioned by the same fac- 
tor, namely, uncontrolled pro- 
duction in the East Texas field. 
In 1931 the Mid-Continent crude 
price fell to a lower level than 
it did in 1933, 36 gravity Okla- 
homa crude in 1931 dropping to 
18c a barrel. It later recovered 
to 92c, an increase of 74c. In 
1933 the price fell to 25c and 
recovered to $1.00, an increase 
of 75c. 


There is no question, how- 
ever, but that the crude oil price 
rose more rapidly and probably 
to a higher point in 1933 than 
it would have done without the 
influence of the Code. Those 
crude oil purchasers who were 
in favor of price fixing were 
anxious to raise the price of 
crude oil as rapidly as possible, 
so that if price fixing went into 


effect it would not have to lift 
the price too far and too rapid- 
ly. 

Those opposed to price fixing 
were anxious to lift the price as 
rapidly as possible in the hope 
that it would prevent price fix- 
ing. Quite clearly the _ pro- 
ducers are indebted to the Code 
for $1.00 crude oil, and equally 
clearly the unintegrated refiner 
owes his high cost of crude oil 
to the Code. 

So far as the refining branch 
of the industry is concerned, it 
has received a smaller division 
of the gross revenue per barrel 
since the Code than it had in the 
twelve months’ period prior to 
the Code, and a smaller share 
than it had in any previous 
years except 1931 and 1932. 

Table III is given to indicate 
the situation of the refining 
part of the industry. It is aimed 
to show the margin which a 
typical Oklahoma refinery has 
had since 1928 between the well 
price of Oklahoma crude oil and 
the total value of the refined 


Table Il 


Gasoline Inventories, Prices and Margins 


Gasoline Stocks End of Month (000’s Bbl.)! 


Gasoline Prices and Margins 


Margin 
Finished Gasoline Avg. Retail Between 
—— — Price in 50 Wholesale Retail & 
At Bulk Unfin. Natural Representa- Tank Car Wholesale 
At Termi- Total Gaso.at Gasoline tive Cities, Ist Price f.o.b. Gasoline 
Refineries nals Finished Refineries (all) of Month? Okla.* Prices* 
Yearly 
Averages 
Old Basis - 
1928 Prior year’s figures 17.63c/Gal 7.10¢ /Gal 10.53c/Ga! 
1929... not comparable 17.91 7.50 10.41 
1930. 3,100 16.33 6.10 10.23 
1931 32,352 20,049 52,400 2.825 13.10 3.50 160 
1932 31,329 19,273 50,600 3,203 13.30 4.30 9.00 
Monthly 
Figures 
1933 
Tan 33,416 19,143 52,600 3,198 12.54 2.61 93 
Feb 35.652 19.732 55.400 3397 11.63 250 113 
Mar 36.882 20.126 57,000 Not 3548 11.49 2 36 113 
Apr . 35,881 20,223 56,100 3,590 11.58 2.25 » 33 
May . 33,757 21,310 55,100 3,966 11.60 2.42 d18 
June . 30,582 20,236 50,800 ava 3,763 10.82 3.40 7.42 
fuly...... SI? 20,198 50,300 3.723 13.06 4.41 86 
Aug. . 29,038 19,651 48,700 3.779 13.52 3.0F ) 56 
Sept.. . 28,747 20,770 49,500 3.545 14.00 4.80 20 
Oct... 28,572 21,790 50,400 3,287 14.45 4.72 ».73 
Nov 27,308 23,124 50,400 3,125 14.30 4.70 1.60 
Dec. 29,595 22,645 52,200 3,186 14.17 4.55 1.62 
Yr. 1933 New Basis 12.76 3.56 1.20 
Memo 
(Jan. 1) 34.760 20,848 55,600 8,583 3.652 
1934 
Jan. 37,773 20,272 58,000 8,294 3,906 14.32 4.47 PRS 
Feb... . 41,852 20,267 62,100 8,725 3,785 13.87 4.58 9.29 
Mar 41,783 20,482 62,200 8,484 3,926 14.18 4.22 1.96 
April 40,914 20,425 61,300 8,110 4,269 13.57 4.38 I19 
May 36,507 20,701 57,200 7,330 4.420 13.55 4.59 8.96 
June 33.885 20,332 54,217 6,905 4,574 13.93 4.44 9.49 
July 33,135 19,334 52,469 6,442 4,551 14.06 4.36 9.70 
Aug.. 14.07 4.50 9.57 
SEM. ces 13.705 4.50(Sept. 15) 9.20 
1From Monthly Petroleum Statement, I S. Bureau »f M 1es 
2As quoted in Oil & Gas Journal—Prices are for regular grade gasoline, exclusive of all taxes. 
3Low of Chicago Resale Market f.o.b. Group 3, as quoted in National Petroleum News, for 


U. S. Motor Gasol 


ne’’ 1928 to Oct. 1931 
57-65 Octane U. S. M 


tor Gaso. Oct. 1931-Apr. 1933 


60-64 Octane U. S. Motor Gaso. May 1933-July 1934 
63-70 Octane U. S. Motor Gaso. Aug. 1934 on. 


4Computed by subtracting wholesale tank car price fr 


5Estimated Average as of September 15, 1934 


»m 50 Cities Retail Price. 








products. Such a_ tabulation, 
however, must be considered 
with careful reservations and 


not as representative of any par- 
ticular refinery. 

It is easy to criticize it be- 
cause it is impossible for such 
a composite tabulation to repre- 
sent the actual condition in any 
particular refinery and because 
it does not include every prod- 
uct that is made from crude oil. 
Lubricating oil, for instance, is 
omitted because of the great 
variety of grades and because 
most of the unintegrated refin- 
eries at least, do not make lubri- 
cating oils. Also, a lubricating 
plant is a separate manufactur- 
ing proposition entitled to stand 
on its own feet in the matter of 
increasing the value of a part 
of the crude oil which would 
otherwise go into gasoline and 
other products. 

With these reservations the 
tabulation of value indi- 
cating the trend, since the same 
‘rbitraries are taken for 


is as 


each 


year. No attempt is made in 
Table III to show the cost of 


transporting the crude oil to the 


refineries and of processing it 
into the refined products, as 
compared with the margin 
available to cover these costs 


which is shown in the column at 
the extreme right. It seems 
likely, however, that for most 
Oklahoma refineries these com- 
bined transportation and refin- 
ery costs would be at least 
to 60c a barrel. 


vOC 


I think about all we can con- 
clude, therefore, as to the price 
aspect of the first year under 
the Code is that, averaged over 
that period, there has been some 
increase in the revenue of the 
industry, but that as compared 
with any fairly representative 
previous period there has been 
no significant change or im- 
provement. The only significant 
change has been in the division 
of the gross revenue among the 
various branches of the indus- 
try. 


Table Ill 


Transportation 


No action has been taken un- 
der the transportation article of 
the Code. Many voluntary re- 
ductions in tariff rates have 
been made by the pipe line com- 
panies. Some refineries claim 
that the reductions have not 
been sufficient and other refin- 
eries claim that no reduction 
should have been made. Still 
other people in the industry in- 
sist that there should be divorce- 
ment of pipe lines from the other 
branches of the oil industry. In 
view of the controversial nature 
of the whole general pipe line 
situation and in view of the fact 
that the pipe lines are under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it would 
not be reasonable to expect any 
action under the Petroleum 
Code in its first year. 


Marketing 


The marketing section of the 
present Code followed, in gen- 


Wholesale Value of Typical Retined Products of Oklahoma Crude Oil vs. Well Price of Crude 


(Based Upon One 42-Gallon Barrel of 36 Gravity Oklahoma Crude’) 


Gasoline 
Middle Grade' 


22 


Yield—Gal. 
per Bbl. 
Price 


Value Pr 


Kerosine 
41-43 Gravity” 


Light Distillate 


3 


ice Value Price Value Price 

Yearly Averages Cts. Gal. 22 Gal. Cts. Gal. 3 Gal. Cts./Gal. 2 Gal. Cts./Gal. 
1928 7.10 $1.420 5.17 $0.180 3.50 $0.090 1.65 
1929 7.50 1.500 5.17 0.180 3.60 0.090 1.47 
1930 6.10 1.340 3.58 0.107 2.94 0.058 1.45 
1931 3.50 0.770 2.31 0.069 1.85 0.037 0.85 
1932 1.30) 0.950 3.15 0.950 2.38 0.048 0.938 
Monthly Figures 
Jan. (1933) 2.61 O.5O75 3.15 0.095 2.95 0.058 1.07 
Feb. 2.50 0.550 2.56 0.076 2.45 0.049 0.95 
Mar. 2.36 0.520 2.40 0.072 1.99 0.040 0.85 
Apr. 2.25 0.495 2.44 0.073 Lis 0.035 0.75 
May 2.42 0.533 2.72 0.082 1.72 0.034 0.75 
June 3.40 0.749 2.59 0.078 1.84 0.037 O.85 
July 1.41 0.970 2.60 0.078 2.12 0.042 0.90 
Aug 3.96 0.873 2.41 0.072 2.14 0.043 0.95 
Sept. 1.80 1.057 3.12 0.094 2.70 0.054 1.25 
Oct. 72 1.040 2.32 0.097 2.90 0.058 1.38 
Nov 1.70 1.030 3.27 0.098 2.90 0.058 1.40 
Dec. 1.55 1.000 3.25 0.098 re 0.063 1.50 
Year 1933 3.56 0.708 2.82 O.085 2.38 0.048 1.05 
Jan. (1934) 4.47 0.990 3.25 0.098 3.10 0.062 1.52 
Keb. £.58 1.010 3.25 0.098 2.85 0.057 1.60 
Mar. 4.22 0.930 3.31 0.099 2.69 0.054 1.62 
Apr. 1.38 0.965 3.62 0.109 2.82 0.056 1.66 
May $.59 1.020 3.50 0.105 2.75 0.055 1.78 
June 1.44 0.977 B22 0.097 2.63 0.053 1.66 
July 1.36 0.959 3.16 0.095 2.47 0.049 1.64 
Aug. P 4.50 0.990 3.09 0.093 2.51 0.050 1.64 
Year before code 

Sept. °32-Aug.'33 3.40 0.748 2.79 0.084 2.20 0.044 0.90 
Year after code 

Sept. '33-Aug.'34 4.53 0.997 3.28 0.098 2.49 0.056 1.55 

‘See Table Il, Footnote 2. “Oklahoma 41-43 Gravity, NATION AL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


Furnace Oil, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 


simplified analysis of Bureau of Mines Reports for refineries in 
One gallon loss per barrel assumed. 


same value as fuel oil. 
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‘A 


verage of 24-26 and 14-16 Fuel Oil, 


Oklahoma, Kansas, 


Fuel Oil and 
Refinery Gas' 


NATIONAL 
Missouri districts, and giving refinery 


Total Crude Margin 
Products Price Left for 
41 at Well Transporta- 
Value Value 36 Grade tion and 
14 Gal. 41 Gal. Okla. Refining Cost 
$0.248 $1.938 $1.3 $0.627 
0.221 1.991 1.36 0.631 
0.203 1.708 1.24 0.468 
O.119 0.995 0.65 0.345 
0.130 1.223 OST 0.553 
0.150 O.878 0.577 O.30T 
0.133 O.8O8 0.440 0.368 
0.119 0.751 0.440 0.311 
0.105 O.708 0.440 0.26% 
0.105 0.754 0.293 0.461 
0.119 O.983 0.339 0.644 
0.126 1.216 0.527 O.680 
0.133 1.121 0.562 0.550 
0.175 1.380 0.846 O.540 
0.193 1.390 1.000 0.390 
0.196 1.382 1.000 0.382 
0.210 1.371 1.000 0.371 
O.147 1.063 0.620 O.418 
0.213 1.363 1.000 0.363 
0.224 1.389 1.000 0.38% 
0.227 1.310 1.000 0.310 
0.232 1.362 1.000 0.362 
0.248 1.423 1.000 0.428 
0.232 1.359 1,000 0.35% 
0.230 1.333 1.000 0 333 
0.230 1.363 1.000 0.3638 
0.126 1.002 0.600 0.402 
0.217 1.368 0.990 0.378 


3Average of 32-36 Zero Gas Oil and 
PETROLEUM NEws. 
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eral, the old voluntary code (ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade 
Commission) which preceded it. 
In both Codes there is one essen- 
tialidea and only one. It is that 
marketers must post their prices 
and must abide by those prices 
and not deviate therefrom either 
directly, or by indirection or 
subterfuge, such as the loaning 
of equipment, the giving of 
premiums, or the like. 


In the present Code, however, 
that central idea was elaborated 
upon by detail after detail of in- 
volved and specific prohibition, 
so that we began with a Market- 
ing Code that went beyond the 
expression of a fundamental 
principle and undertook to spec- 
ify all the particular acts which 
violated that principle. 


HERE is a fundamental rule 

of statutory construction that 
if a statute in this way attempts 
to enumerate all of the specific 
acts which constitute violations, 
then any acts which are omitted 
are not prohibited. The inevi- 
table result was that the Plan- 
ning and Co-ordination Commit- 
tee was immediately confronted 
with gaps in the prohibitions 
and was buried by a tidal wave 
of requests for interpretations. 

As each new act or variation 
appeared which had not been 
specifically prohibited and 
which seemed contrary to the 
general principle of the Code, 
the gap had to be plugged with 
a new interpretation, regula- 
tion, or amendment of the Code. 
Started by the Code itself, in- 
evitably there was built up a 
maze of specific rules of individ- 
ual conduct of such magnitude 
that today only a man devoting 
practically his entire time to its 
study can tell what the rules of 
the game really are. 


It is idle to criticize the Code 
authorities for this situation. 
When a code starts out to make 
specific prohibitions aimed at 
regimenting hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the details of 
their business on every matter 
which the Code drafters could 
think of, the Code authorities 
cannot stop the breeding proc- 
ess. 


They are, however, subject to 
just criticism for the issuance 
of so-called interpretations 
which are not interpretations 
but additions to the Code. De- 
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sirable as such unauthoritative 
code making may seem from the 
point of view of a result which 
we wish we could have, it breaks 
down respect for the Code by 
the promulgation of orders 
which everyone knows cannot be 
enforced. There are enough 
problems as to the enforceabil- 
ity of the Code without adding 
things which are clearly unen- 
forceable. 

Another = aspect of Code 
change, which is more in the 
twilight zone of legality, has 
been the amendment of the 
Code by Presidential order. In 
the beginning it was the general 
opinion of lawyers that under 
the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act the President might 
modify the Code but could not 
amend it. 

The distinction between modi- 
fication and amendment was a 
fine one, but care was taken to 
try to keep within the distinc- 
tion. 

When the change in the Pro- 
duction code relating to quotas 
in commerce was contemplated, 
for example, it was felt neces- 
sary to treat this as an amend- 
ment and have it initiated by 
various trade associations. 
Gradually, however, the distinc- 
tion has been lost sight of, and 
either with or without the rec- 
ommendation of the Planning & 
Co-ordination Committee 
changes in the Code have been 
made by the government with- 
out regard to whether such 
change may be in effect the 
writing of a new Code. 


OTH through the pretext of 

interpretation and of Code 
modification, therefore, the door 
has been opened for individuals 
to get their personal views in- 
corporated into law without 
having them pass through the 
normal process of legislative en- 
actment. This is an example of 
what is meant by a government 
of men as distinguished from 
one of law. 

While these comments are 
equally applicable as to the 
other articles of the Code, we 
make them especially in con- 
nection with the Marketing 
Code because so far the effect 
has been more noticeable in the 
marketing branch of the indus- 
try. 

For the first few months after 


the adoption of the Code there 
was quite general observance of 
the fundamental principle of 
the Code, adherence to posted 
prices. But as leaflet after leaf- 
let from Washington fell upon 
the desks of marketers, adding 
more and more elaboration and 
confusion, some people began 
to wonder how there was to be 
any enforcement. 


Local code committees found 
that there was hardly a mar- 
keter who, inadvertently or 
otherwise, was not violating at 
least some fringe or other of 
this complicated prohibition 
System. Not even the United 
States Army could have pro- 
cured universal observance of 
every rule. And so some peo- 
ple, when they saw this situa- 
tion, began to wonder whether 
even the fundamental principle 
of the Code would be enforced. 
Then chiseling “under the can- 
opy” began again. 


They guessed right. There 
has not been any serious effort 
at enforcement, even as to 
fundamental principles. The 
Marketing Code today is prac- 
tically as voluntary in character 
as was the old code. It is break- 
ing down of its own weight and 
because of the lack of any real 
attempt at enforcement. 


The question, frequently 
raised, of whether marketing 
control should be continued 
after the NRA expiration date, 
is today almost an academic one 
because the Marketing Code al- 
ready has practically ceased op- 
eration. The blame for this 
lack of enforcement cannot be 
placed upon the Code authori- 
ties. They have responsibility 
without corresponding author- 
ity. There is a division of re- 
sponsibility and authority under 
the fundamental law, in that 
enforcement is in the hands of 
the Department of Justice. 
Thousands of complaints are in 
its hands, but quite evidently 
and naturally it wants to sweat 
through the period of the NRA 
if possible without any adverse 
decisions which might imperil 
the fundamentals of the NRA 
itself. 


Marketing Margins 


One of the most vital develop- 
ments under the Marketing 
Code does not emanate from the 





Code itself but from collateral 
action pursuant to the Code. I 
refer to the effects of the efforts 
at price fixing and the subse- 
quent National Marketing 
Agreement. 

At the time of the adoption of 
the Code the industry was split 
into two camps, those favoring 
and those opposed to price fix- 
ing. The Code as finally ap- 
proved left this issue still open. 
Immediately upon formation of 
the Planning & Co-ordination 
Committee the issue occupied 
almost the entire time of the 


committee for many weeks. 
Even organization was_ post- 
poned. 


HE price fixers were in the 

majority, and a national price 
schedule was submitted to the 
Petroleum Administrator. This 
schedule provided for a widen- 
ing of the margin between tank 
car and service station price to 
6.5¢e per gallon. The entire ad- 
dition to the prevailing margin 
was to be given to the dealers, 
since the latter were to receive 
a minimum margin of 4c, to 
which, under the custom of the 
trade, an additional '5c would 
be given to controlled or exclu- 
sive accounts, thus leaving the 
jobber only the same 2—2% 
cent margin between his tank 
car purchase price and the deal- 
er price which he generally had 
had prior to the NRA. 

Final consideration of the 
price fixing schedule by the Pe- 
troleum Administrator was sus- 
pended by a truce between the 
opponents and 
price fixing, under which a so- 
called Marketing Agreement 
was agreed upon as a substitute, 
provided its signing by a suffi- 
cient proportion of the refiners 
could be obtained. This Mar- 
keting Agreement had most of 
the vices of price fixing without 
the merit of being even super- 
ficially binding upon and en- 
forceable against the entire in- 
dustry. 

Of this Marketing Agreement 
an article in the Nation com- 
mented that it indicated that the 
opponents of price fixing who 
sponsored it evidently were not 
opposed to price fixing in prin- 
ciple, provided they could do the 
price fixing themselves. 

This Marketing Agreement, 
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proponents of 


like the proposed price fixing 
schedule, undertook to fix the 
margin between the tank car 
price and the local service sta- 
tion price, although it fixed it 
at 6c instead of 6.5c. As in the 
price fixing schedule, however, 
any increase in the spread went 
to the dealer, the dealer by the 
Marketing Agreement being 
guaranteed a minimum margin 
of 3.5e as to divided accounts 
and 4c as to undivided accounts. 
The jobber was still left with 
the old margin between tank 
car and dealer price which he 
had had before the NRA. 


Under this Marketing Agree- 
ment the refiner-marketer bore 
the entire burden of the in- 
crease in the total margin on 
both his jobber and dealer busi- 
ness, and the jobber bore the 
entire burden on all of his dealer 
business. Proportionately, the 
jobber and the refiner-marketer 
had incurred a much greater in- 
crease in labor costs as a result 
of the NRA than had the dealer, 
but neither the proposed price 
schedule nor the Marketing 
Agreement gave them any re- 
lief. 


‘s IS not irrelevant in this re- 
gard to note that there are 
hundreds of thousands of deal- 
ers and only a relatively small 
number of refiners and jobbers. 
Hundreds of thousands of deal- 
ers can make more noise than 
the refiners and jobbers, and it 
is interesting to note that even 
business men, when they come 
into pseudo-official positions, 
become susceptible to the usual 
political pressures. 

The result of the Marketing 
Agreement, although it was 
never put into effect, was to put 
such pressure upon refiner- 
marketers and jobbers from the 
dealers that the marketing mar- 
gin provided therein was rather 
promptly put into effect. There 
was such general confidence 
that the Marketing Agreement 
would become effective that this 
yielding to the pressure of the 
dealers seemed only anticipat- 
ing the effect of the Marketing 
Agreement by a brief period. 
The outstanding development in 
marketing during the first year 
of the Code has been this in- 
crease in marketing allowances 
to resellers and therefore in 
marketing costs. 


The history of the marketing 


part of the industry in the last 
15 years has been the history 
of margins. The pressure of 
crude oil seeking a market 
brought about excess refining 
capacity which in turn, seeking 
a market for gasoline, brought 
about an excess of distribution 
facilities. The means for creat- 
ing these excessive distribution 
facilities was the bait of wider 
and wider guaranteed margins 
which attracted new jobbers and 
dealers into the business. 

This widening of margins 
through the bringing of more 
and more people into the mar- 
keting end of the business, re- 
sulted in declining gallonage 
per outlet and consequent in- 
creasing marketing cost per 
gallon with the resultant urge 
on the part of jobbers and deal- 
ers for still wider margins. 

Another result was to set in 
motion a new economic force to 
counteract this widening mar- 
gin. The wide margin between 
wholesale price and retail price 
naturally attracted price cut- 
ters, who, so long as their price 
cutting was not met, could oper- 
ate on a much narrower margin 
because of the resulting large 
gallonage_ their price cuts 
brought them. 

The marketing industry had 
come into the situation of ex- 
cessive number of outlets and 
excessive distribution cost by 
reason of widened margins, and 
the situation could only be cor- 
rected by a reversal of the proc- 
ess and a narrowing of the mar- 
gins. The price cutters were 
forcing such narrowing of mar- 
gins and consequent reduction 
of marketing costs. Since 1929 
there had been a marked de- 
cline in the actual spread be- 
tween the service station price 
and the wholesale tank car 
price as shown in the last col- 
umn at the right of Table IT. 


N RESPONSE to the presence 

of this narrowing of the actu- 
al spread between the retail 
price and the wholesale tank car 
price, the contract margins 
guaranteed to jobbers by refin- 
ers and the margin given to 
dealers by jobbers and refiner- 
marketers also had been declin- 
ing. 

During the period of the past 
year in which the dealers’ mar- 
gin has been widened other 
forces have been at work break- 
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ing down the ultimate retail 
price and forcing the burden of 
the widened marketing margin 
back upon the refiners. During 
that period there has been a 
marked increase in the number 
of so-called trackage stations 
and price cutters, and a tremen- 
dous increase in the activities of 
co-operatives pursuant to the 
President’s Order extending the 
exemption of farmer co-opera- 
tives to other co-operatives. 

The exemptions in the Code 
and the Presidential Order in 
regard to co-operatives have had 
a very marked effect. Trackage 
stations have been converting 
themselves into co-operatives, 
and there has been a tremendous 
increase in the gallonage of co- 
operatives generally. In Ohio, 
for example, the largest co- 
operative did practically as large 
a gallonage in the month of 
May 1934 as it did in the entire 
year 1938. 

In the face of the economic 
forces which have been at work 
for quite some time driving the 
ultimate retail price down closer 
to the wholesale tank car price, 
it is manifestly impossible for 
the conventional distribution 
system to carry the burden of 
the present wide dealer margins. 
No Code, or any other form of 
planned economy, can insure to 
jobbers and dealers any guaran- 
teed margin which runs counter 
to the economic forces. The 
wide guaranteed margin breeds 
its own destruction. If dealers 
were given a six cent margin to- 
day they would be in a worse 
position a year or two hence 
than they are at present. Al- 
ready in the past year there has 
been a very serious amount of 
diversion of business from old 
established channels into new 
ones. 


Dealers and jobbers, however, 
will continue to clamor for wid- 
er margins. Who is to pay the 
bill for them? With the price 
cutting forces at work it is man- 
ifest that the public will not pay 
it, which means that the only 
persons left to bear the cost are 
either the refiners or the pro- 
ducers or both. Thus far the 
refiners alone have paid the 
bill, and if the past is any 
criterion they will continue 
to do so aS long as the industry 
continues to attempt to run 
counter to economic forces. 


In my humble judgment, the 
marketing part of the industry 
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is worse off today than it was 
before the Code, and the work 
and evolution of three or four 
years have been undone. Inthe 
year preceding the adoption of 
the Code there had been quite 
a general narrowing of guaran- 
teed margins and a narrowing 
of the spread between service 
station and wholesale tank car 
price, and marketing branch of 
the industry was accommodat- 
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ing itself to that situation. Now 
the painful process will have to 
be repeated. 


Refining Control 


Except as to its labor provi- 
sions, little attention was given 
in the original Code to the re- 
fining branch of the industry, 
and the few brief paragraphs of 
the original Article IV covering 
refining stood out in sharp con- 
trast to the imposing list of reg- 
ulations and prohibitions of the 
marketing and production sec- 
tions of the Code. Yet under 
the Refining Article of the Code, 
especially as amended on April 
24, 1934, we have gone farther 
toward what may be called regi- 
mentation than at any other 
point. From a rather mild be- 
ginning, in November and De- 
cember 1933, of an effort to 
bring about some reduction in 
gasoline inventories and to keep 
them in reasonable balance with 
requirements, we have moved 
on step by step until now we 
have a complete system of re- 
finery control under which each 
and every refiner in the land is 
assigned each month a quota of 
the quantity of gasoline which 
he may produce. Probably un- 


der few if any other important 
manufacturing codes has any 
program departed farther from 
the tradition and conception of 
competition. 

The purpose of the refinery 
control program in action, when 
analyzed, appears to be rather 
different from what the langu- 
age of Article IV of the Code 
would indicate it to be, that is, 
the achievement of a_ proper 
balance between gasoline inven- 
tories, production, and require- 
ments. 

As operated, the gasoline allo- 
cation program under Article IV 
has really been endeavoring to 
be the hand-maiden of the vari- 
ous gasoline purchasing pro- 
grams which have been under- 
taken, seeking to coerce the re- 
finer-marketers having their 
own marketing outlets to par- 
ticipate in the purchasing pro- 
gram. It appears to be used as 
a device to distribute business 
among refining competitors and 
to foree refiners having ade- 
quate marketing outlets’ to 
share those outlets with refiners 
who do not have such outlets. 
Also, it seems clear from the al- 
location figures which have been 
set for the various refineries so 
far, that another uuavowed pur 
pose is to freeze the industry to 
the past by tending to base allo- 
cations upon past performance 
and by holding down allocations 
to an aggressive refiner-market- 
er so as to prevent further rapid 
expansion of sales. 

Supplementing the refinery 
control program have been sev- 
eral successive purchasing pro- 
grams which appear to be based 
upon the theory that by provid- 
ing a market for distress gas- 
oline which ordinarily would go 
through brokers at distress 
prices the spot tank car market 
will be improved. Under these 
purchasing programs it is 
planned that the _ price paid 
should be higher than the of- 
fending product presumably 
would otherwise bring, and that 
the purchases should be made 
by refiner-marketers who, in or- 
der to accommodate such new 
supplies, necessarily must lay 
idle a part of their own refin- 
ing capacity. The general plan 
evidently does not contemplate 
that the sources of such distress 
gasoline, once relieved of their 
excess, shall be prevented from 
replenishing the same by re- 
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Come Along on the Treasure Hunt! 


It starts September 26th. 

The tips and clews will be found in special 
articles to appear in that and immediately 
forthcoming issues of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News. Prizes will be the additional business 
for oil companies at their stations, and the 
extra profits and commissions for salesmen 
at stations, which can be developed through 
Conditioning cars for Winter driving. 

Many millions are now spent by the pub- 
lic to put their cars in shape for winter 
service. Several times this present amount 
can be developed through the systematic 
salesmanship by oil companies of the oil 
products, services, accessories and so on 
which logically tie in with putting a car in 
shape to operate during the winter. 

Now is the time to prepare for a Winter 
Conditioning campaign—not when custo- 
mers are already coming into your stations 
asking for two quarts of alcohol or anti- 
freeze and maybe a winter oil change. 





In special editorial material for the next 
few issues, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws will 
discuss in detail this additional market 
through Winter Conditioning—for the new 
winter oils, special greases, complete lubri- 
cation, service for the cooling system, the 
battery, and for the individual items in 
accessories the need for which can be de- 
veloped when inspection is being given. 

These articles will be practical in nature. 
One article in each forthcoming issue will 
be on the new light winter oils, demand for 
which from all indications, will be greater 
than a year ago. Other articles will discuss 
the individual services which form a part 
of Winter Conditioning. Ideas for advertis- 
ing and merchandising these services will 
be given, as well as practical suggestions on 
how to perform the services themselves. 

Join the Treasure Hunt. Study and put 
to use this special editorial material, in 
N. P. N. starting September 26. 
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gasoline allocation, but for doubt 


as to the enforceabil- 





panies who themselves sell dis- 





on the contrary, the operation is 
to be repeated indefinitely. 

There is abundant room for 
difference of opinion as to the 
economic soundness of this gen- 
eral plan, but at any rate, it 
would seem obvious that the re- 
fining control is not being exer- 
cised for the accomplishment of 
the avowed purpose of Article 
1V of the Code, but rather for 
the purposes of price raising 
and a redistribution of the refin- 
ing business. 

So far, the program has met 
with no success in raising the 
wholesale price, but the pro- 
ponents of the plan probably 
would say that the wholesale 
market would be even lower ex- 
cept for the operation of the 
plan. 

The industry itself is wholly 
responsible for this whole gen- 
eral program. The Administra- 
tion appears to have given only 
passive support to it, and al- 
though the refinery control pro- 
gram has now been in operation 
for about 11 months, with vio- 
Jation of the quotas occurring 
every month, as reported by the 
violators themselves, there have 
been no prosecutions. 

There would seem to be room 


ity of the amended Article IV 
and much greater room. for 
doubt as to the enforceability of 
allocations made thereunder 
which do not conform to the 
avowed purpose of the amended 
Article IV. The manifest pur- 
pose of Article IV would seem 
to be to control any gasoline 
overproduction where it occurs 


rather than to force curtail- 
ment somewhere else in order 
to make room for it. 


The purchasing program aims 
to take up the gasoline which 
would otherwise go to brokers 
and price cutters with resulting 
demoralization of markets, and 
seems to asSume that the only 
source of such gasoline is unin- 
tegrated refineries which do not 
have their own outlets. 

In considering the possibility 
of success of purchasing pro- 
grams it might be well to inves- 
tigate the sources of the dis- 
tress gasoline which is disturb- 
ing markets. If a substantial 
amount of that so-called dis- 
tress gasoline is coming from 
the companies which are pur- 
chasing gasoline pursuant to 
the program, then it would not 
be irrelevant to aSk wheth- 
er such purchasing com- 


tress gasoline could not contrib- 


ute more to stabilization by 
themselves refraining from 
dumping. If the gasoline which 


these purchasing companies ac- 
quire is to be sold by them as 
distress gasoline what good does 
it do to have the gasoline pass 
through an intermediate chan- 
nel? 

An analysis of the gasoline 
tax figures for Ohio indicates 
that about 30 per cent of the 
gasoline moving to price cutters 
in that state is sold directly to 
such price cutters by the _ so- 
called major companies. The 
larger part of price cutters’ gas- 
oline in Ohio comes to them 
from brokers, and we do not 
know how much of such gaso- 
line is procured by those brok- 
ers from so-called major com- 
panies, but it is probably sub- 
stantial. 

Major companies participat- 
ing in the buying program are 
even selling unbranded gasoline 
to price cutters on marginal 
contracts. I think it is safe to 
say that a much larger quantity 
of unbranded gasoline is being 
sold in tank car lots to price cut- 
ters by the so-called major com- 
panies than the amount of the 
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purchase which they are making 
under the purchasing programs. 

I do not suggest that anything 
ought to be done about this by 
any one except the companies 
concerned, but I suggest that if 
something is to be done, a set- 
ting of their own houses in or- 
der by the purchasing com- 
panies would be more effective 
than their purchasing programs. 


Conclusion 


Some day we may look back 
upon the Petroleum Code as a 
laboratory in which the various 
schools of thought in the indus- 
try were given an opportunity 
to try out their panaceas. The 
price fixing school had its day, 
and in its efforts to devise a na- 
tional price schedule learned 
something about the difficulties 
of price fixing. The proponents 
of cartels in the form of a na- 
tional marketing agreement in 
turn had their opportunity and 
came to realize the power of the 
last 15 per cent who stay out of 
such an agreement. The new 
school, which, abetted by refin- 
ery control, would bail the 
ocean by purchasing gasoline, 
is now having its day. 

Back on the side lines the 
Federal Agency has sat toler- 
antly by while the industry has 
attempted to experiment in the 
superficial horizon above the 
crude oil production. There has 
been much criticism of the Fed- 
eral Government lately as an 
invader of individual freedom 
of action, but it is interesting 
to note that in the Petroleum 
Industry it has been the indus- 
trialists themselves rather than 
the Government which has 
sought to do economic planning 
by regimentation of individual 
conduct. The initiative in prac- 
tically all matters other than 
crude oil control has been tak- 
en by the industry itself and 
not by the Government. 

The events during the past 
year under the NRA seem to 
have demonstrated that there 
can be no effective economic 
planning which is based upon 
mere regimentation of individ- 
ual behavior. So long as eco- 
nomic forces are at play which 
make it natural for masses of 
people to do certain things, it 
is not practicable, in this coun- 
try at least, over any extended 
period to coerce people into be- 
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having unnaturally. 

It is not natural, but rather 
abnormal, for people to do what 
the overwhelming majority con- 
sider to be immoral, and within 
that narrow range there may be 
regimentation of the conduct of 
a small minority, as under our 
criminal laws. But where, how- 
ever, no such question of moral- 
ity is involved, the general 


events of the past year would 
seem to have demonstrated that 
if there can be any effective eco- 
nomic planning in this country, 
it must be on a basis of con- 
trolling and directing funda- 
mental economic forces so that 
people, reacting to those forees 
naturally and without coercion, 
will behave in the way which is 
desired, 


Stripper Wells Defined By 
P. & C. Committee 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 14. 
The Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee today announced a 
definition of ‘“‘stripper’’ wells, 
hased on recommendations of 
the regional committees on pro 
duction. 

Included under this definition 
are wells of such small produc- 
tion and low gross revenue that 
their owners are unable to oper- 
ate them under the labor provi- 
sions of the code. 

The definition is based on ag- 
gregate gross income from the 
working interest, over a_ Six 
months’ period, of a maximum 
of 40 cents per day per 100 feet 
in aggregate depth of the wells; 
or an average gross return for 
working interest of $4 a day, re- 
gardless of average depth. 

The announcement of this 
definition has been awaited for 
some time by oil operators and 
representatives of organized 
labor. It is called for by the 
terms of Sect. 1, Art. 2, of the 
code, which provides; ‘‘Defini- 
tion of ‘stripper’ wells shall be 
made in various fields and areas 
by the Regional Committees, 
subject to the revision and ap- 
proval of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee.’ The 
following specific definition was 
adopted: 

“The wells in any group of 
wells, upon a single lease or 
group of leases within a single 
pool, operated by the same 
pumper or pumpers and which 
did not return in aggregate 
gross income from the working 
interest, over a six months’ 
period (said period to begin on 
April 1 and on Oct. 1 of each 


year), an amount in excess of 
40 cents per day per 100 feet 
in aggregate depth of the wells 
in such group, are declared to 
be ‘stripper wells.’ 

“Any such group of wells, as 
above described, which do not 
return from the working inter- 
est an average gross income ex- 
ceeding $4 per day per well dur- 
ing such six months’ period, 
shall be considered as ‘stripper 
wells’ regardless of the depth 
of such wells.” 

Wells are not to be included 
unless they have produced oil 
for at least 120 days during a 
six months’ period of computa- 
tion. 

An operator who feels that 
his wells should come within 
the classification, for code ad- 
ministrative purpose, of ‘‘strip- 
per wells” even though they do 
not come within the. specifie 
definition given, may petition 
his state or regional production 
committee for a hearing. 

If the committee feels that 
the particular conditions re- 
garding his wells are such that 
the labor provisions of the code 
cannot be carried out in their 
operation and leave a_ reason- 
able margin for the operator, 
the committee may certify the 
wells in the “‘stripper classifica- 
tion.”’ 

It is also provided that, where 
employes feel that conditions 
-egarding the production of cer- 
tain wells are such that wells 
falling within the ‘stripper’ 
classification should be re- 
classified as non-stripper, they 
may appeal for a hearing before 
state or regional committees. 
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Petroleum as Chemical Raw Material 


Discussed at Chemists’ Sessions 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 13 
EETINGS of the American 
Chemical Society always 
present ideas along two 
lines. First is what industrial 
chemistry is doing today, second 
is what it will likely be doing 
tomorrow. 

Programs of the Petroleum 
Division of the Society show the 
subjects which are uppermost in 
the minds and work of the pe- 
troleum chemists, which sub- 
jects direct the process destinies 
of the refining industry. They 
show the technical problems 
which have been worked out to 
the public discussion stage or 
during and at the close of the 
research work. 

3ut petroleum, gas and fuel, 
and organic division programs 
disclose far more than immedi- 


ate activities. They give a 
glimpse of what petroleum 


chemistry will be in the future. 
They outline the progress of the 
art and science of converting 
crude oil into products suitable 
for industry’s needs. They show 
where the industry is going, 
technologically. They show, in 
test tubes, what the industry 
will be making by the tankful, 
in the near or distant future, 
how it will be made, or what its 
properties will be when made. 

The 88th meeting of the so- 
ciety at Cleveland this week il- 
lustrated clearly the two major 
trails being blazed by petroleum 
and gas chemists. Raising the 
quality and the yields of prod- 
ucts already made and commer- 
cially important is one trail con- 
stantly under construction, al- 
ways being improved. 

By this means, and this means 
alone, is the industry able to 
keep pace with the demands of 
consumers, and through pain- 
staking effort, with the ad- 
vances developed by competi- 
tion. In this degree the fate of 
the industry,—jits industrial 
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By Arch L. Foster 
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health,—is in the hands of the 
chemists. 

Of far greater importance, ul- 
timately, is the development by 
the chemist and the engineer of 
new uses for old products, and 
particularly for new products 
from crude. Consider the light 
products of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas. These hydrocarbons 
heretofore have had two pur- 
poses, motor fuel and heating; 
no other important uses ap- 
peared to the layman to be in 
sight. 

But the chemist discovers, or 
is discovering how to produce 
wood alcohol, formaldehyde, 
acetylene, hydrogen gas, from 
natural gases, mainly methane, 
CH,. 


ETHYL, or wood, alcohol 

has a myriad applications in 
chemical industry. Benzene is 
possible from acetylene, so is 
naphthalene. From these two 
compounds, and their homo- 
logues, come that inexhaustible 
list of products, dyes, explosives, 
pharmaceuticals, and so. on, 
which make up the aromatic 
chemistry of commerce. From 
formaldehyde comes the _ syn- 
thetic resins, such as the bake- 
lite type, preservatives, etc. Car- 
bon black is indispensable to 
manufacturing. 

The pentanes, also light hy- 
dro-carbons can be decomposed 
to form a long line of products, 
amyl alcohol, amyl acetate, 
“banana oil,” indispensable in 
the lacquer industry. From 
amylene a huge family of ad- 
dition and condensation prod- 
ucts may be synthesized. Pro- 
pane yields a series of similar 
products which, along with the 
others mentioned and many 


more, stagger the imagination 
with the possibilities for the re- 
search chemist. 

The decomposition of these 
products, and their use in syn- 
thetic production of a host of 
commercial materials was dis- 
cussed at length during the re- 
cent meetings, and the _ possi- 
bilities as well as the realities. 
Charles Allen Thomas showed 
the possibilities from the decom- 
position of penthanes, and out- 
lined the difficulties and prob- 
lems faced by the chemist who 
would convert this hydrocarbon 
to useful purposes. Several 
others drew aside a part of the 
veil which shrouds the mystery 
of hydrocarbon chemistry, as 
yet only slightly explored. 

One of the most useful tools 
of the refiner has proved to be 
the use of inhibitors which pre- 
vent or delay the formation of 
gums in cracked distillates and 
motor fuels in storage. Loss of 
octane value storage periods 
and the formation of gums 
which formerly caused series 
troubles in service, militating 
against the use of cracked fuels, 
was until three years ago the 
bugbear of every refiner. 

To avoid gum formation, se- 
vere chemical treatment of 
cracked distillates with sulfuric 
acid and other strong chemicals 
was formerly resorted to. The 
result was invariably a costly 
ioss of material and of octane 
rating in. the finished fuel, 
which for a time made it diffi- 
cult for the cracking plant to 
make good on its possibilities 
as a means of improving the 


knock rating of gasoline. The 
introduction of inhibitors has 
permitted the refiner to save 


the octane rating, the volume 
loss from treating, and the ex- 
pense thus involved. 

On a test of 36 samples of 
gasoline treated with inhibitor, 
the laboratory of Universal Oil 
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Products Co. demonstrated that 
no sample with more than 230 
minutes induction period and 
low initial gum test would form 
more than 15 milligrams of gum 
by the air-jet method. It was 
decided that a gasoline showing 
an induction period of more 
than 240 minutes, with low cop- 
per dish gum test, will likely be 
safe from objectionable gum 
formation for more than a year 
in storage. 

The same laboratory, as re- 
ported by C. D. Lowry Jr., Gustav 
Egloff, J. C. Morrell and C. G. 
Dryer, found that certain types 
of dyes also serve admirably 
as inhibitors. The idea was sug- 
gested by work done during and 
after the war, in preventing the 
decomposition of synthetic ma- 
terials by dyeing them a more 
“resistant” color. Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey has patents 
on such materials. 

Dyes for this purpose should 
be oil-soluble, it is stated by the 
authors. This precludes the use 
of many commercial dyes sol- 
uble chiefly in water. Of the 
dyes investigated, all of which 
contain organic groups which 
possess inhibiting power, the 
azo dyes from the naphthols, 
catechol, phenol and pyrogallol 
appear most effective. 


Indophenols are also effec- 
tive, aS are some commercial 
dyes. The depth of color of the 





Dr. C. R. Wagner, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Petroleum Division. 
American Chemical Society 
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dye in cracked distillate in any 
known concentration is an indi- 
cation of both its strength and 
its concentration at any given 
time, it was found. The dye 
gradually becomes more nearly 
colorless as it exerts its inhibit- 
ing action, until finally the gaso- 
line is practically colorless. 

The leuco-indophenols show a 
peculiar reaction when added to 
gum-forming distillates. Color- 
iess at first, the solution of dye 
in distillate gradually develops 
color as the dye exerts inhibit- 
ing action. As time goes on this 
color fades as the inhibiting 
power decreases. It is stated 
that, as long as the leuco-indo- 
phenol is present, the gaso- 
line’s color will probably inten- 





Dr. F. W. Sullivan, Standard Oil Co. 

of Indiana, retiring chairman of the 

Petroleum Division, American Chem 
ical Society 


sify, which may prove to be ad- 
vantageous commercially, since 
it will prevent the fading of mo- 
tor fuel colors during storage or 
before sale. 

The investigations of the 
efficacy of gum inhibitors by 
several laboratories, typified by 
the results reported here, have 
shown that much remains to be 
discovered regarding the appli- 
cation of this principle to the 
improvement of motor fuels. Its 
development will doubtless go 
hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of better cracking tech- 
nology. Some means must be 
found, with our present knowl- 
edge of cracking, to retain the 
octane rating of fuels, once it is 





Dr. J. C. Morrell, Universal Oil Prod- 

ucts Co., new vice-chairman of the 

Petroleum Division, American Chem 
ical Society 


a part of the distillate, and with- 
out causing the objectionable 
gum and other side reactions 
which cannot be tolerated. 

Since the use of suitable in 
hibitors saves the refiner in this 
country several million dollars 
per year in treating costs, and 
the motorist gains gasoline 
quality thereby, it is the best 
type of economy for the refiner 
to spend considerable sums in 
intensive research on this prob 
lem. 

One of the best and most en- 
lightening investigations yet 
carried out by the refining or 
automotive industries on motor 
fuels is the intensive research 
by T. A. Boyd and collaborators, 
of General Motors research staff, 
on the anti-knock properties of 
pure hydrocarbons of the gaso- 
line boiling range. More than 
100 pure compounds have been 
studied to determine the octane 
ratings of these hydrocarbons 
when used as motor fuels. These 
compounds belong to the paraf- 
fin, naphthene, and aromatic 
series, named in ascending or- 
der of anti-Knock properties. 

The test conditions employed 
varied over a range of 14 ratios. 
‘In general, the qualitative gen- 
eral correlations between 
knocking characteristics and 
molecular structure previously 
found for such hydrocarbons, 
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when measured in dilute solu- 
tions, hold, but there are some 
notable exceptions,’’ the authors 
summarize. ‘These arise from 
the fact that the compression 
ratio of a mixture of two com- 
pounds is not always directly 
proportional to concentration.” 


That much more information 
regarding the knocking charac- 
teristics of hydrocarbons must 
be obtained before we can con- 
trol the production and the serv- 
ice performance of motor fuels 
is universally acknowledged. 
The variation from a strict rat- 
ing-to-concentration  relation- 
ship in mixtures of hydrocar- 
bons, as found by these investi- 
gators, points the way toward a 
solution of the mysteries of per- 
formance properties of 
complex motor fuels. 


very 


A continuation of the research 
by Boyd and his staff, which it 
is understood will be continued, 
probably will do much to clarify 
understanding of motor fuel 
properties, and to point to meth- 
ods for evaluating these proper- 
ties, aS well as processes which 
will increase the anti-knock ef- 
fectiveness of commercial fuels. 

Within the limits of sound 
economics, and of the vagaries 


of political developments, the 
salvation of the petroleum in- 
dustry, as well as that of any 


industry, lies in the hands and 
the brains of its chemists and its 
engineers. ‘Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof” can be 
applied to no. situation with 


greater truth than to petroleum 
refining. Chemical and engi- 
neering research, and develop- 
ment of processes indicated to 
be possible by research, are the 
only methods for maintaining 
the life of a company, or of the 
entire industry. 

Nor is it sufficient to study to- 
day’s problem. Such a policy 
merely postpones the day of 
reckoning. 


Storage Stability Tests Based 
on Induction Period 


N INDUCTION period of 240 

minutes, coupled with a 
copper dish gum of not over 
25 milligrams, assures a stor- 
“ge life to gasoline of a year 
or more in small containers and 
a longer time in commercial 
storage tanks. This is according 
to conclusions drawn by C. G. 
Dryer, J. C. Morrell, Gustav Eg- 
loff, and C. D. Lowry, Jr. A re- 
port of their investigations was 
presented during the American 
Chemical Meetings in Cleveland, 
Sept. 10-14. 

Five typical cracked gasolines 
were used in the study. They 
were produced on commercial 
units, shipped to the laboratory 
immediately after production, 
and kept under nitrogen until 
used. It was emphasized that 
fresh gasolines are essential in 
research of this sort. Discussion 
following presentation of the 





Dr. J. R. Bailey, (center), professor of organic chemistry at the University 
of Texas, whose classic researches in petroleum nitrogen have made him an 
international figure in the realm of petroleum chemistry, This work is being 
pushed forward with the aid of a large corps of investigators at, the univer- 
sity, which has a huge and increasing fund derived from the royalties of oil 
production from University lands. With Dr. Bailey are two ex-students promi- 


nent in organic chemistry. Dr. E. 
Upjohn Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich, 


B. Brown, (left), head of research for the 
Dr. 


W. T. Read, (right), is head of the 


chemistry department, Rutgers University 
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paper brought further emphasis 
on this point and it was stated 
that refinery practice was to use 
the inhibitor as soon after the 
gasoline was collected as pos- 
sible with a resultant saving of 
considerable of this reacting 
agent. Tests of the induction 
period were therefore urged on 
unstored gasolines. 
Determination of the peroxide 
content of the gasolines was 
made every two weeks during 
the tests and found to be a good 
index of the entire deterioration 
process. The clearest indication 
of the comparison of inhibitors 
was shown by a table in which 
the time required to reach defi- 
nite peroxide numbers was giv- 
en and also the time to build up 
15 milligram gum. The study 
showed that in gasoline in stor- 


age (oxygen bomb) there is a 
period of low change corres- 


ponding to the induction period 
in accelerated aging. During 
this time the peroxide number 
increases slowly and but little 
air jet gum forms. 

The data adds support to the 
conclusion that there is a rela- 
tionship between oxidation po- 
tential and inhibiting value, it 
was said. Hydroquinone was in- 
dicated as better than catechol, 
agreeing with their respective 
potentials, but pyrogallol was 
the most effective in all tests in 
accordance with its lower oxida- 
tion potential. 

The laboratory ratings of the 
various inhibitors was chal- 
lenged in the discussion fol- 
lowing the presentation of the 
paper on the ground that prac- 
tical field tests had shown cate- 
chol to be more. satisfactory 
than hydroquinone. The use of 
parabenzene phenol was 
another example of an inhibitor 
of comparatively low laboratory 
rating which was shown to be 
valuable in practical use, al- 
though water soluble inhibitors 
were in general dismissed as a 
result of laboratory conclusions. 
The contradiction of laboratory 
work was justified on the 
ground that the actual storage 
of gasoline exposed it to chemi- 
cal actions not taken into ac- 
count in the laboratory. 


The induction period, while 
not an infallible measure of 
storage stability, was shown to 
have a relation to storage life 
among samples of the same gas- 
oline. 

In 


the determination 


of the 
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‘for two bits 


Two bits’ worth of gasoline—how far 
will it take the family on a Sunday 
afternoon? 


That's what millions of car owners 
want to know today—and they buy 
gasoline accordingly 


Dubbs refiners can tell them that 
Dubbscracked gasoline has more miles 
per gallon—more miles per two bits 
—and quieter miles 


And the customers come back be- 
cause it’s true 


Dubbs refiners are taking gallonage 
from their competitors every day be- 
cause they make better gasoline 


Universal Oil Products Co fo A Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago Illinois & Owner and Licensor 
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induction period it was pointed 
out that greater regularity was 
found when a drop in the oxygen 
absorption of five pounds was al- 
lowed before readings were tak- 
en rather than using fluctua- 
tions of two pounds as had been 
used by other investigators. 
Additional discussion of the 
paper brought out an agreement 
that differences in peroxide 
numbers may be produced in 
other than glass containers. 
There was also a considerable 
discussion of the technique of 


the copper dish test by the At- 
lantic Refining method, in which 
it was noted that too much care 
could not be taken for cleanli- 
ness. Oily steel wool used in 
scouring was suggested as a 
source of unaccountable discrep- 
ancies. Variation in the rate of 
evaporation was suggested as 
responsible for unreproducible 
results. These difficulties and ac- 
tual storage conditions as met 
in the field were held against 
the use of the copper dish meth- 
od. 


Knocking Traits of 100 Pure Hydrocarbons Determined 


verification of 
characteristics and 
their correlations with molec- 
ular structure is revealed in 
tests of 103 hydrocarbons in the 
pure state including paraffinic, 
naphthenic, and aromatic com- 
pounds, with critical compres- 
sion’ ratios varying over a range 
of 3:1 to 15:1. 

Exceptions arose due to the 
non-proportionality of compres- 
sion ratios of mixtures to con- 
centrations. These findings were 
discussed by Wheeler G. Lovell, 
John M. Campbell and T. A. 
Boyd of the General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, at the Cleveland 
meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

It was noted that previous 
work has been chiefly with hy- 
drocarbons in solution with gas- 


URTHER 
knocking 


oline and that comparatively 
little information on the pure 
hydrocarbons has been avail- 
able. 


The critical compression ratio 
was defined as that at which 
knock just becomes audible in 
a quiet room under conditions of 
full load, engine speed 600 
r.p.m., jacket water boiling, 
mixture ratio and spark timing 
for maximum power. The pro- 
cedure was said to be somewhat 
similar to that employed by 
Ricardo for determining “high- 
est useful compression ratio” al- 
though his speed was 1600 r.p.m. 
Engine conditions corresponded 
approximately tc those used in 
the C. F. R. Research method of 
knock rating. 

Results showed that rate of 
change of knock intensity with 
changes in compression ratios 
did not appear to vary greatly 
but were comparable in most 
cases, one with another. Among 
the paraffin compounds an in- 
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creasing tendency to knock with 
increasing length of the straight 
carbon chain was clearly shown, 
methane having the least tend- 
ency to knock. Increasing the 
length of the carbon chain at 


first abruptly increased the 
knocking tendency but the 
abruptness became _ less_ pro- 


nounced. The powerful influence 
of more compact space arrange- 
ment of the carbon atoms was 
especially noted for the effect of 
decreased knocking tendency. 


The difference between the 
unsaturated and saturated ale- 
phatic hydrocarbons, it was 
stated, was the usual higher 
compression ratio of the olefin. 
Exceptions were thylene, acety- 
lene, and propylene. 

Five interesting relationships 
were given for the naphthenes 
and aromatics between molecu- 


lar structures and _ knocking 
tendencies. The first was the 
distinctly greater knocking 
tendencies of the saturated 


cyclic hydrocarbons and the sec- 
ond, the comparable knocking 
tendencies of cyclohexane and 
gasoline. 

Two and three double bonds 
within the ring were said to ex- 
ert a strong antiknock effect, 
while a single double bond pro- 
duced comparatively little effect. 
Increasing the length of the side 
chain increased the tendency to 
knock among both the aromat- 
ics and naphthenes but branch- 
ing of the side chain produced a 
decrease in knocking tendency. 

The behavior of two-compon- 
ent mixtures showed a wide dif- 
ference in knocking tendency, 
due to the lack of proportion- 
ality previously mentioned. A 
lack of any uniform relation of 
‘aniline equivalents’”’ for hydro- 
carbons in the pure state and 








in dilute solutions with gaso- 
line were also pointed out. 


Plumbite Sweetening Proved 
Harmful To Gasoline 


HE effect of alkyldisulfides 

and sulfur on the color sta- 
bility of gasolines has been 
found to be harmful according 
to results of tests conducted by 
Gustav Egloff, J. C. Morrell, 
W. L. Benedict, and Charles 
Wirth III. Data on the condi- 
tions of tests and results were 
presented by J. C. Morrell be- 
fore the petroleum section of 
the American Chemical Society 
at its Cleveland meeting, Sept. 
10-14. 

The results show that each of 
the materials used causes color 
deterioration and haze forma- 
tion. The disulfides formed and 
the excess sulfur present upon 
sweetening with plumbite defi- 
nitely contribute to this effect, 
it was said. The combined effect 
of sulfur and disulfides is great- 
er than that of either of these 
separately. 

A number of tables were 
shown to illustrate the effect of 
15 minutes exposure to carbon 
are lamp on sulfur-free clean- 
er’s naphtha, sour Cutbank 
(Montana) straight-run gaso- 
line, straight-run gasoline from 
which mercaptans had been re- 
moved, and Healdton straight- 
run and cracked gasolines. 


Small Scale Fractionating 


Equipment Is Described 


WO simple but efficient frac- 

tionating columns for small 
scale operations were described 
by M. R. Fenske before the 
Petroleum Division of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society at Cleve- 
land, Sept. 10-14. The develop- 
ment was the combined work of 
C. O. Tongberg, D. Quiggle, and 
M. R. Fenske as carried on at 
State College, Pa. One is an 
all-glass apparatus capable of 
distilling a 50 to 100 ec. charge 
and the other is'a nickel column 
with nickel packing to which 11 
liters can be charged. 

In both columns it is possible 
to know the rate of distillation 
and the reflux at any time. Tests 
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were conducted with binary 
mixtures of carbontetrachloride 
and benzene, methylcyclohex- 
ane and toluene, n-heptane and 
methylceyclohexane, n-heptane 
and toluene, and benzene and 
toluene, for which data was 
given to show the efficiency of 
the apparatus. 

Packing materials tested in- 
cluded one turnglass helices, 
which were found to be the 
most satisfactory in the glass 
column. In the larger column 
wire staples 0.5 mm. in diam- 
eter, and four by six mm. were 
used, so that there was about 
72 per cent free air space. Nick- 
el wire helices of No. 26 wire 
four mm. in diameter were also 
used. 

The liquid holdup in the col- 
umns was said to be a small 


Evaluation of Boiling Points 


HE development of a series of 

physical and chemical 
whereby the period of useful- 
ness of an absorption oil may be 
determined rapidly and accu- 
rately was the object of investi- 
gations carried out by W. E. 
Kuhn and J. F. Collins, Jr. of 
The Texas Co. This was report- 
ed at the Cleveland meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, 
Sept. 10-14. The superiority of 
tests for gum, endpoint by dis- 
tillation, and demulsibility were 
pointed out. The first and last 
should be a part of the specifica- 
tions for a new oil to be used in 
an absorption system in order 
to be assured of the most prof- 
itable operation, it was claimed. 


tests 


The tests were selected from 
a series of 12, including gravity, 
distillation, laboratory evalua- 
tions, demulsibility, viscosity, 
tar content, gum content, car- 
bon residue, sulfur, corrosion, 
oxidation, and B.S. and W. 
Those yielding accurate and 
consistent results were gravity, 
distillation, demulsibility, gum 
content and carbon residue. 

The entire investigation was 
made on commercial equipment 
employing a kerosine distillate 
as the absorbing medium. Aver- 
age tests on this stock were as 
follows: 


Gravity °API ppsaiy 43 
Initial boiling point °F. . 345 
Boiling range °F......... . 165 
% over at 400°F......... . 8b 
% over below 475°F... 95 
28-11 


fraction of that of bubble cap 
columns. Other conclusions 
were that, in addition to a high 
efficiency, a fast rate of frac- 
tionation was obtained. The 
height equivalent of a theoret- 
ical plate when determined un- 
der total reflux was said to vary 
but slightly with the various 
mixtures of hydrocarbons tested. 

Anticipation of the perform- 
ance of larger packed columns 
was suggested as an advantage 
of the apparatus. The perform- 
ance of a column during frac- 
tionation should be determined 
by some independent method of 
analysis of the distillate, such 
as refractive index or density 
measurements, instead of judg- 
ing by the flatness of the boiling 
point curve as determined in the 
column. 


By High Vacuum Improved | 


Gum content by wt. (Gill) 5% 
The gases employed were divid- 
ed into two classes, namely plant 
gases and pressure still gases. 

Five surveys were made cov- 
ering a period of two years’ 
operation under normal condi- 
tions. The most outstanding il- 
lustration of the deterioration 
of the absorbing medium was 
the graphical chart of gum con- 
tent against time in days. The 
test from which this was plotted 
was said to be the most reliable 
and accurate means of deter- 
mining the ‘‘age”’ of the absorp- 
tion stock. 

In concluding it was noted 
that it was left to the individual 
operator to establish his own 
limits and control tests for the 
length of service for most effi- 
cient operation, the limits being 
dependent upon the type of 


system employed in each ease. 


Efficient Tests for Absorption 
Oil Deterioration Selected 


| Mteced apparatus and con- 
version chart for routine 
high vacuum distillation of 
oils was described by K. M. 
Watson and Charles Wirth, III., 
of Universal Oil Products dur- 
ing the meetings of the petro- 
leum division of the American 
Chemical Society in Cleveland, 
Sept. 10-14. The former is a 
modified Davis and Hornberg 


apparatus (described in NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws Sept. 
20, 1933) and the chart is de- 
rived from Coats and Brown’s 
Vapor-Pressure Chart for Hy- 
drocarbons (described in Circu- 
lar Series No. 2, Dec. 1928, Uni- 
versity of Michigan). 

The apparatus incorporates a 
means of eliminating condensa- 
tion in the McLeod gauge which 
was found to be the source of 
large errors in the determina- 
tion of boiling points of heavy 
oils when using the Davis and 
Hornberg apparatus. A_ trap 
cooled with liquid air or s>lid 
carbon dioxide and placed in the 
line connecting the flask to the 
McLeod gauge reduces this er- 
ror to negligible proportions. 
Minor changes in the apparatus 
were the placing of downward 
points in the distilling flask by 
heating red hot spots in the 
upper portion of the flask and 
pushing inward with a file 
point; fully enclosing the ther- 
mometer in the neck of the 
flask; and using ground glass 
joints on most of the connec- 
tions instead of rubber. 

The two distillation curves 
plotted were pointed out to be 
in good agreement in the lower 
portion of the vacuum distilla- 
tion curve and that portion of 
the atmospheric pressure curve 
below cracking temperatures. 


The close agreement was said | 


to be typical of the results on 
many different types of stocks 
and indicates that the method 
and conversion chart have a 
satisfactory degree of accur- 
acy in this range. 

Watson and Wirth improved 
the applicability of this chart 
by transforming it to nomo- 
graphic form so that by laying 
a straight-edge across. three 
special scales of temperature, 
pressure, and normal boiling- 
point, the latter is determined. 
Although slight errors are in- 
troduced for extremely high or 
low boiling materials, these 
errors were said to be probably 
not greater than the error of 
the extrapolation to high tem- 
peratures in the original chart. 


DALLAS—tThe Dallas Petro- 
leum Club is being organized to 
handle certain work in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, Nov. 12-15. 
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MICHIGAN 





as a 
Refining District 
By “Arch L. Foster, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Discussion of its Present and Potential Crude Pro- 
duction; Nature of the Crude and Refined Products 
Derived There from and Economic Factors which 
will Affect the Locating of Plants There. 
M dustry greater than its present capacity, 
to take care of its increasing crude pro- 
duction, or its increasing potential production. 
Michigan oil men are going after this capacity, 
and will build it themselves if no better solution 
of the problem offers, they say. 

With an allowable production of 29,500 bar- 
rels per day, and a refining capacity of approxi- 
mately 17,000 barrels, prominent oil men say 
that additional capacity of 10,000-.barrels per 
day should be built to solve Michigan’s problems, 
which are said to be similar to no others any- 
where in the oil industry in this country. 

Some well informed men raise this additional 
needed capacity to 15,000 or 20,000 barrels per 
day, in view of the prospects for materially in- 
creasing Michigan’s producing potential. 

The potential for all Michigan fields is esti- 
mated by those best acquainted with the situa- 
tion at 130,000 barrels per day, or a round 
hundred thousand barrels above its present al- 
lowable. 

At present, it is pointed out, Michigan crude 
must go outside to find a suitable market and 
refining capacity to handle it. Some oil men 
believe that, under existing conditions, Michigan 
crude can be refined more profitably at home, 
and with less disturbance to the remainder of 
the industry, than to send it ‘‘abroad” to refining 
centers, At present Pure, Sun, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio and White Star, are using varying 
amounts of Mt. Pleasant crude. 


It is true that Michigan crude offers some 
peculiarities which make its refining a distinct 


ICHIGAN feels the need of a refining in- 
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Location of operating refineries, proposed refineries, ma- 
jor producing areas, and pipelines, in Michigan 


and separate problem. It does not mix well, in 
many cases, with other crudes in the same refin- 
ing system and when refined in conjunction with 
crudes differing widely in properties, refining 
technical difficulties are greatly aggravated. 

From a manufacturing point of view at least, 
it seems reasonable to assert that Michigan 
crude may best be refined by itself when its own 
peculiar problems may be solved in the most 
efficient manner. 

It offers possibilities for the production of 
various products—naphthas and solvents, lubri- 
cants, and road materials. Its hammer gasoline, 
clean chemically and non-corrosive, but low in 
anti-detonation properties, may be made into 
very satisfactory competitive motor fuel by suit- 
able re-forming and cracking equipment. With 
such equipment Michigan refineries, unfortu- 
nately, are in many instances not equipped. This 
straight-run gasoline varies in anti-Knock rating 
from 15 octane number or less to 30 or slightly 
higher. 

Michigan crude has suffered greatly from the 
reputation gained by the crude from the Muske- 
gon field, which was the first area to be devel- 
oped. This early production was difficult to re- 
fine, and its gasoline showed the lowest anti- 
knock rating of any known crude, 

Midland-Mt. Pleasant crude, however, while 
also producing gasoline of relatively very low 
octane number, does not show the same refining 
difficulties in as great degree. Comparatively 
refractory in cracking, it yet offers no serious 
difficulties, say technologists best acquainted 
with its nature. 

Michigan crude appears to be a hybrid, unlike 
any other crude produced in America. Its light 
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fractions are the most paraffinic known, more 
than even Pennsylvania crude. Its middle frac- 
tions are more or less similar in properties to 
corresponding Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent 
fractions. Yet the heavy fractions, the lubricat- 
ing oil portion, in properties falls into the corres- 
ponding class of a middle grade Mid-Continent 
crude. A very satisfactory lubricating oil may 
be made from it, informed refiners say, and it 
should prove especially susceptible to treatment 
with selective solvents. 

It appears highly possible, therefore, that 
“home” refineries are one solution of the Michi- 
gan problem. Transportation of crude will add 
little to the cost of raw material at the refinery. 
Within a certain radius, freight rates on refined 
products, whether assumed as railroad rates or 
the cost of hauling by truck train, give the Michi- 
gan refiner a differential margin which will en- 
able him to sell his output at a profit in nearby 
consuming territory. 


WO errors must be avoided, however, if the 

development of a Michigan refining industry 
is to solve the producer’s problems, and prove 
profitable for the refiner and the state. Construc- 
tion of topping and skimming plants of the tem- 
porary type should be undertaken only if plans 
are in mind, and possibilities are good, for the 
expansion of refining facilities to include crack- 
ing equipment, and in some cases no doubt, other 
facilities for the production of other commodities 
and for improvement of the quality of motor and 
other fuels made. 

It is difficult to see how the existing problems 
are to be solved permanently by a scattered 
group of topping plants. The gasoline from this 
operation on Michigan crude, chemically clean 
though it may be or is made by simple treating 
methods, cannot be sold at any but the lowest 
price in the market. 

In a laudable, and apparently fairly success- 
ful effort to stabilize the market in Michigan 
third grade gasoline and to avoid the opprobrium 
of being classed as ‘‘bootleggers,’’ marketers of 
Michigan straight-run gasoline have generally 
agreed to retail their product at one cent below 
the current price for other third grade motor 
fuels sold in Michigan. While this action is use- 
ful in stabilizing the local markets, it does penal- 
ize the Michigan refiner and marketer for the 
poor anti-knock quality of his product. It does 
nothing to improve that quality, or to enable the 
refiner to produce a better product to sell at a 
better price. 

Every trend of the petroleum and automotive 
industry today is toward higher quality in motor 
fuel as regards detonation, volatility and so on. 
No sound basis for pretending that this move- 
ment will reverse itself, or will be directed into 
radically different channels can be seen by the 
qualified observer. Every indication is that it 
will continue in the same direction, at least with- 
in reasonable limits not yet reached. 

It should also be pointed out that, in the effort 
to provide a suitable and sufficient refining ca- 
pacity, Michigan may fall into the error com- 
mitted by the country as a whole, and sadly 
overbuild. Such a move, even with the most up- 


to-date equipment to refine products which can 
compete on quality in any market, will inevit- 
ably result in the Michigan refiner being forced 
outside the natural economic boundary, wherein 
he has the advantage of lower distribution costs, 
to market the surplus. For an industry now suf- 
fering from the results of just such overproduc- 
tion, the effect of further overbuilding refinery 
capacity is not difficult to foresee. 

At least six new refineries of small capacity 
have been seriously talked of during the last 
few months, two of which are already building or 
operating, Mid-West Refining Co. recently 
placed in operation a modern topping plant at 
Alma, just south of Mt. Pleasant. A small plant 
is under construction at Elsie, nearby. The 
Goodman interests will soon start construction 
at Detroit, of a 2000-barrel topping unit. Mc- 
Clanahan Oil Co. is planning to build a unit to 
refine part or all of that company’s production 
in Michigan. Several others are more or less 
seriously projected. Polish capital is reported 
to be looking for an attractive proposition in 
Michigan, a rumor not yet verified. 

Lack of capital is probably the greatest deter- 
rent to a rapid building program. Business un- 
certainty in general, the question of proration 
and allowables on crude and refinery production 
are also hindering oil men in reaching decisions. 


OME 90 or 95 wells are drilling now in the 

different Michigan fields. Several new wells 
have recently been brought in, none large pro- 
ducers but all the steady type characteristic of 
many wells of these fields. Informed field men 
estimate that 2,500,000 acres of proved or pros- 
pective oil lands are leased, a large proportion of 
which is held by major companies. Sun, Pure, 
Shell, Ohio Producing and Refining, and Daley 
Oil and Gas are reported to hold 100,000 to 300,- 
000 acres each. 


Much of this territory has not been drilled, or 
has been proved by only one or a few wells. Near 
LaPeer, a wildcat area, three wells have been 
drilled to small production in the Berea bay, 
producing probably 65 barrels altogether of an 
oil of decidedly higher quality than that obtained 
from either the Traverse or the Dundee sands. 
The latter two have been the major producing 
horizons so far. 

Besides the older area near Muskegon, which 
has fallen off in production, three fields are lo- 
cated near Mt. Pleasant. Porter field is prorated 
at 20,500 barrels per day, the largest production 
in the state at present. The Chippewa and 
Greendale areas east of Mt. Pleasant, are pro- 
rated at 4100 barrels. Leaton, eight miles from 
Mt. Pleasant, in the Dundee formation and a 
very steady producer, with Ogemaw, in both the 
Traverse and Dundee sands, account for another 
1000 barrels. Vernon, north of Mt. Pleasant, 
makes about 2400 barrels per day, and is not 
prorated because of water. The remainder of the 
proration is divided between several small fields. 

On the western side of the state, the Hart and 
Bell Shale fields have 30 or more wells drilling, 
started recently. At Edmore, near Mt. Pleasant, 
are found probably the best immediate prospects 
for a new field of some consequence, four pro- 
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A KELLOGG CRACKING 
UNIT IS THE RESULT 
OF TEAM WORK 














@ Laboratory tests, research, engineering, fa- 





brication, construction and initial plant opera- 
tion are all coordinated in a Kellogg cracking 


unit before its acceptance by the refiner. 


This coordination makes it possible for a re- 
finer to delegate to the Kellogg organization 


the complete responsibility for a cracking unit. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
losAngeles . . . . 1031 South Broadway 
San Francisco. swt 200 Bush Street 











Tulsa 2. we eee ~Philtower Building 
LICENSING AGENT FOR GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. KELLOGG PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Cross, Holmes - Manley, de Florez 
Licenses granted under United States and Foreign Patents for: Cross - and Tube and Tank Cracking Units, Absorption Plants and Pipe Stills, 
de Florez - Holmes-Manley + Tube and Tank Cracking Processes and de Florez Temperature Control. Pressure Vessels for the Power, Refinery 
Combination Cracking Units - European Representatives: Compagnie and Chemical Industries. Power Plant and Industrial Piping. Pacific Hot 
Technique des Petroles - 134 Boulevard Haussmann © Paris, France. Oi! Pumps, Radial Brick Chimneys. Plastic Refractories. 
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ducing wells having been sunk recently, with 18 
now drilling. A structure lying between the 
towns of Howard and Greenville, owned and 
leased almost entirely by major companies, has 
not been drilled to any extent. Apparently these 
companies are avoiding bringing in this area 
until its production may be expected to prove 
more profitable. 

Two pipelines are now available to handle 
crude from Michigan fields. That of the Pure 
Oil Co. takes some 80 per cent of the present 
production, delivering it to Toledo and Midland. 
The Simrall line, owned by the Roosevelt inter- 
ests, with a refinery at Mt. Pleasant, handles the 
remainder of the crude. 

The Pure Oil Co. pipeline, six-inch, gathers 
crude throughout the entire Mt. Pleasant area, 
and extends about 40 miles to Bay City. From 
here it sends crude by tanker to the plants at 
Detroit and Toledo, in summer. During the 
period when navigation is closed, Nov. 15 to 
March 15, crude is shipped entirely by tank car. 
En route to Bay City branch lines supply refin- 
eries with crude. 


ENT REFINING CO., at Grand Rapids, 

Naphth-Sol and Old Dutch, at Muskegon, 
and some others are supplied by rail with crude 
from the tank farm of the Pure in Greendale 
township, western terminal of the main pipeline. 
Sun, Pure, Standard of Ohio at Toledo use a few 
thousand barrels of Mt. Pleasant-Midland crude, 
it is understood. One or two very small plants 
in Canada are also supplied with crude by the 
Pure facilities. 

The Simrall line starts from Porter township 
and serves a part of the Midland area, including 
the Roosevelt plant at Mt. Pleasant, with which 
company it is affiliated. 

Refineries such as the new Mid-West at Alma, 
own their own pipeline and gathering system, 
piping the crude into their own plant storage, It 
appears probable that this plan will be followed 
by those refineries built in the vicinity of pro- 
ducing fields: 

Michigan now has seven refineries operating 
largely or entirely on local crude. The rated 
capacity of the seven plants is about 17,000 bar- 
rels per day, and the White Star plant is rated 
at 10,500 barrels. In addition the Pure Oil Co.’s 
Toledo refinery is rated nominally at 7500 bar- 
rels, and part of its charging stock is Michigan 
crude. The Sun Oil Co. also has a 14,000 barrel 
plant at Toledo, and the Gulf Refining Co. a 
13,000 barrel plant. Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
has a 20,000 barrel Toledo plant. 

Assuming that Michigan oil men should decide 
that a home refining industry should be built to 
refine local crude, it will require at least 10,000 
or 12,000 barrels of additional capacity to care 
ior the present production allowable. If present 
indications are a true picture, the potential of 
the state is likely to increase materially within 
the near future. This refining capacity must 
be built of course, in the face of the present 
over-capacity of the country as a whole, most of 
which, however, is at a distance from the state. 
No more capacity should be built, unless sound 
economic reason exists for it; that is, unless 


refined products may reach the consumer from 
the new plants at an appreciably lower cost than 
from existing refineries. 

Any refinery constructed in the interior or on 
the coast of the south peninsula of Michigan will 
find an economic boundary between its location 
and the refining centers of Toledo-Detroit and 
the East Chicago area, beyond which it will not 
be profitable to ship gasoline or fuel oils. Local 
oil men state that, for the Muskegon-Grand 
Rapids-Mt. Pleasant area, it is not profitable to 
ship beyond, for instance, the Kalamazoo region. 
Shipments into the upper peninsula and into 
Canada will be correspondingly regulated by the 
cost of transportation. 

An accompanying table shows the freight rates 
on crude and refined products from Mt. Pleasant 
to various points in Michigan and surrounding 
territory. A full schedule of special rates for 
the different commodities has not yet been 
worked out by the railroads, since movement has 
not been general and widespread enough to war- 
rant their issuance. From these typical rates, 
and from a study of rates from other refining 
centers, space for which is not available here, it 
may be seen that over a certain territory, the 
central Michigan refiner enjoys a rate advantage 
which will make operation profitable, provided 
that area can consume the grade of gasoline he 
refines. If his production is greater than the 
demand, he will be forced into other areas to sell 
his products, including furnace and fuel oils, 
at an economic disadvantage because of trans- 
portation rates being against him. 


HE Bureau of Public Roads figures for taxed 

gasoline in 1933 show that nearly 15.5 million 
barrels were consumed in Michigan. If the av- 
erage percentage of third grade to total motor 
fuel for the U. S. as published in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWSsS—slightly more than 20 per cent 

is taken as representative of this state, then 
Michigan used slightly more than 3,000,000 bar- 
rels of third grade gasoline in 1933. From the 
normal yield of straight-run gasoline, this would 
require 10 or 12 million barrels of crude per 
year. With the present month’s allowable for 
Michigan, its yearly output of crude will be about 
11 million barrels, enough to supply this amount 
of third grade motor fuel for all Michigan. 


(Continued on page 68) 





Shipping Rates from Mount Pleasant 


Railroad rates on crude oil and refined 
products from Mt. Pleasant to Michigan and 
other nearby points. 


Gas or Fur- 


City Crude Gasoline Kerosine nace Oil Fuel Oil 
Cents Per 100 Pounds 
POGELOR  scciccecssacvnssinss 11 11 1 15 + 
Grand Rapids.......... 8 14 14 14 * 
RMMERAD. ccvihasctacdciivussos 10 20 ee ve . 
OR CGRG: asitacedniesssssece 12.5 24 bee Ses " 
ClOVGIANG ...c6s.00:5.5. Se 24 * 
EUUEADIOD | ins dst ccndskescceteeocens ioe rae ‘ee bi 
STN is cceessnccasenvns 10 10 10 10 * 


*Same as gasoline. 
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Quality Tractor Fuel At 2.6-Cent Premium 


Sold by lowa Jobber 


Country jobbers serving the rural trade have their 

own problems to solve. The following article 

tells how such a jobber met low price tractor 

fuel competition by selling a superior product at a 
higher price. 


HEN marketing problems are under con- 

sideration the industry usually thinks 

in terms of city service station and tank 
wagon difficulties, yet to thousands of jobbers 
in rural communities the problems of managing 
sales to the farm trade are equally perplexing. 

Problems of rural oi] merchandising are pecu- 
liar in themselves and each jobber has to arrive 
at his own answer. Competition for the farmer’s 
petroleum dollar is exceedingly keen, from other 
oil companies, from mail order houses, and from 
outside salesmen soliciting seasonally. The 
farmer, also, buys on a competitive basis, since 
oil costs have to be included in the final price of 
raising foodstuffs. And while the city motorist 
or truck operator cannot substitute for automo- 
bile power, the farmer can put his tractor in stor- 
age and use horse power. 

Some country jobbers have solved their mar- 
keting problems by withdrawing from rural ter- 
ritory, and concentrating on company stations 
and dealer outlets in town. Other jobbers, such 
as Vern Rowley, White Way Oil Co., with head- 
quarters in Perry, Iowa, continue to operate 
trucks on country routes as well.as maintain 
small town service stations. 

Since tractor fuel has replaced gasoline as the 
principal fuel sold to farmers, on account of a 
lower retail price, Mr. Rowley has had to solve 
the problem of merchandising such fuel. One 
solution was to sell at a price, pocketing a small 
margin; the other was to handle a better grade 
of fuel, being satisfied with a smaller volume 
but a larger margin. 

In Iowa two types of tractor fuels are mar- 
keted. One grade has low specifications, so low 
that the fuel could not be used for automobile 
engines, but is tax free. The other grade has 
higher specifications, could be blended for motor 
fuel, and is subject to the state gasoline tax with 
a refund for non-highway use. 

By figuring costs and margins Mr. Rowley de- 
cided on the policy of marketing the higher 
specification tractor fuel. The actual figures will 
show how he arrived at the decision: 

The normal tank wagon price on low specifica- 
tion tractor fuel is 7.6 cents, but Perry is in one 
of the state’s persistent low price areas and the 
price in late summer was 6 cents. Out of this 
6 cents comes about 2.5 cents refinery cost, 2 
cents freight, and 1 cent truck driver’s commis- 
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sion, leaving a margin of about 0.5 cent for bulk 
plant operations and profits, if any. 

Mr. Rowley sells the higher specification fuel 
at 8.6 cents, without the tax. Out of this 8.6 
cents comes about 4 cents refinery cost, 2 cents 
freight, and 1 cent driver’s commission, leaving 
a margin of 1.6 cents. Many gallons must be 
handled at a 0.5-cent margin to compensate fora 
1.6-cent margin, Mr. Rowley believes. 

To sell tractor fuel at 8.6 cents against a 6- 
cent price requires salesmanship. Talking points 
for the higher specification fuel are no priming 
to start the tractor, practically no dilution, and 
better performance. In spite of agricultural diffi- 
culties there still are some farmers near Perry 
who balance quality and price against mere price 
and buy the better fuel. 

Gasoline sales on rural routes generally mean 
third grade motor fuel. About 5 per cent of 
Mr. Rowley’s farmer customers still store gaso- 
line on the farm. Most farmers buy only tractor 
fuel off the tank wagon and gasoline at the serv- 
ice station in town, as losses on motor fuel stored 
on the farm, through evaporation and thefts, 
have been high. 

When the tank wagon price on third grade 
gasoline at Perry dropped to the 12-cent level 
Mr. Rowley solved his problem by putting the 
issue up to the truck drivers—the lower price 
with less commission, or a higher price with a 1.5 
cent commission and more sales resistance. The 
company’s price is 13.5 cents. 

Mr. Rowley along with every rural jobber sell- 
ing the farm trade faces the credit problem and 
what to do about it on fall business. The com- 
plicating factor this season is what becomes of 
the hog-corn. money dispensed by the federal 
government. Will the farmer spend it now for 
current oil requirements? Will the farmer hold 
the money and stretch further his credit? 

For every hog the farmer does not raise he 
receives $5, in three installments. The first pay- 
ment, $2, has been paid, and a second payment 
of $1 is anticipated sometime this fall, probably 
in November. Final payment of $2 is expected 
in February. 

To enter the competition for fall oil require- 
ments, Mr. Rowley believes means writing the 
sales in the accounts receivable ledger. Instead 
of running the risk of selling on credit, with the 
possibility that the anticipated $1 November 
check might be used to square accounts, he has 
adopted the policy of keeping out of the fall buy- 
ing market, then driving for business in the 
spring so that the $1 November and $2 February 
checks will be converted into cash petroleum 
product sales. 
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MERCHANDISING 


AT SERVICE STATIONS 





From the 


Road 














Formula for Checking 
Specialty Sales 


As a means of stimulating 
sales of specialty petroleum 
products, such as_ polishes, 
household lubricants and so on, 
at its service stations, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. has evolved 
a specialty ratio. This is defined 
as the dollar sales value of 
specialties per thousand gallons 
of gasoline sold. It is a yard- 
stick by which the success in 
selling this class of merchan- 
dise can be correctly evaluated. 

Its use enables the company 
to compare, in true perspective, 
the business of high and low 
gallonage stations, to compare 
one group of stations with an- 
other, or to evaluate the special- 
ty sales in one district with 
those in another. The use of the 
specialty ratio is described by 
the company as follows: 

‘“‘Suppose that we have a sta- 
tion which is doing 5000 gal- 
lons of gasoline a month and 
has a specialty ratio of 5,” it 
was said. “This means that the 
sales value of specialties han- 
dled through the station will be 
$5 per 1000 gallons of gasoline, 
or a total of $25 for the station. 

“Similarly, let us suppose that 
we have a station which is do- 
ing 15,000 gallons of gasoline a 
month and is selling $60 worth 
of specialties. The specialty 
ratio in this case, will be 60 
divided by 15, or 4.”’ 

The company regards an over- 
all average of less than $2 worth 
of specialties per 1000 gallons 
as very small. It points out that 
the average steady customer at 
its stations buys about 70 gal- 
lons of gasoline a month. It 
takes 14 such customers to buy 
1000 gallons of gasoline. <A 
specialty ratio of 2 means that 
only about 14 cents worth of 
specialties per month have been 
sold per customer. 

The Humble company has 
figured out its overall specialty 
ratio by months, for the first 
half of 1934, for all its business 
as follows, the relatively high 
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ratio at the start of the year 
being due to sales of anti-freeze 
materials: January, 1.99; Feb- 
ruary, 1.83; March, 1.57; First 
Quarter, 1.80; April, 1.82; May, 
1.88: June, 1.94: Second Quar- 
ter, 1.89. 
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You may have seen this young man 

in a different uniform, Its Charley 

Gehringer, second baseman for the 

Detroit Tigers, who has opened a gas- 

oline station in Detroit. (International 
News Photo) 


—NPN 


At the Sterling Brothers sta- 
tion, in Titusville, Pa., a novel 
test is used to demonstrate to 
customers the superiority of the 
lubricants handled there. 

A sample of lubricant is taken 
trom some part of the custom- 
er’s car—transmission, differen- 
tial, steering gear, or crank- 
case—and is placed on the face 
of a trench mirror. Then the 
customer is shown how it rubs 
off with the pressure of one 
finger. Then the attendant takes 
some of his company’s corre- 
sponding lubricant and repeats 
the procedure, showing where 
his lubricant leaves a smooth 
even film on the mirror after 
rubbing. 


Found—Station Salesman 


Who Talks About Oil 


Oil may be oil to most station 
men but to Gilbert Nead, at the 
White Way Oil Co. station, 
Perry, la., an oil sale is an op- 
portunity to praise his merchan- 
dise, to keep the customer sold. 

This customer recently pur- 
chased a tank full of gasoline, 
and a quart of oil after Mr. Nead 
had listed his oil brands. 


“The specifications on this oil 
are quite high,’’ commented Mr. 
Nead, while pouring the oil in 
the engine fill pipe. ‘‘In fact 
they are higher than for some 
nationally advertised oils. It is 
made by the Bartles-Shepard 
Oil Co., at Waterloo. It is not 
known widely outside the state, 
but there is a big demand for it 
in Iowa. 

“A truck driver across the 
street used this oil in his truck 
for 300,000 miles and only re- 
placed the rings once.”’ 


By that time the oil sale was 
completed, and Mr. Nead then 
rechecked the gauge stick to see 
that the customer had sufficient 
oil. When the customer asked 
why such a sales talk had been 
given, the first one he ever 
listened to, and to a tourist who 
was not a regular customer, Mr. 
Nead replied: 


“Well, I don’t know, except 
that Vern Rowley who runs this 
company treats us right, is a 
good fellow, and we just like to 
talk about our merchandise and 
our service.’’ 


The General Oil Sales Corp., 
of Pittsburgh, recommend that 
their station men approach a 
customer with the question; 
“How many gallons will your 
tank hold today, sir?’’ This ap- 
proach, while a new way of 
asking an old question, has the 
power of suggestion wrapped up 
in it. It makes the customer 
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think in terms of a full tank. 
According to Perry Willoughby, 
of that company service station 
men who use this solicitation 
have increased their gallonage 
from 5 to 16 per cent. 

—teu— 


A Homemade Display 
To Advertise Tires 


Kerth’s one-stop station at 
Clayton, Mo., devised a wheel 
alignment display out of an 
abandoned automatic hoist. The 
runways of the lift were 
mounted on a heavy box and 
raised about three feet off the 
ground. These represent the 
front and rear axles of an auto- 
mobile. On the end of each 
“axle” is hung a tire which 
shows excessive wear due to 
faulty alignment. The worn 
spots are accentuated with alu- 
minum paint. The tires are 
hung in a pigeon-toed position 
and the display takes on the 
appearance of being a huge 
chassis with front wheels badly 
out of line. 

On top of the display, which 
is placed close to the wheel 
alignment testing apparatus, is 
a sign reading; “Is Your Car 
Pigeon-Toed.”’ 

NPN 


Least Likely Prospects 


Sometimes Do Buy 


A dilapidated °24 Model T 
Ford came to a stop on the serv- 
ice station driveway, spouting 
steam and hot water. The at- 
tendant, who had been in the 
act of reviewing his service 
station manual, dog-trotted to 
the radiator and proceeded to 
curb the inferno. This finished, 
and with his instruction so re- 
cently brought to mind, he sug- 
gested to the driver his front 
tires could well bear replacing. 
It was only a half-hearted sug- 
gestion, as the car was hardly 
worth the price of the tires and 
it seemed doubtful if the driver 
had their price. 

‘Well, son,’ said the driver, 
“T was just a thinkin’ about 
that myself. What have you 
got?” 
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The attendant, still not sure 
this wasn’t some gag, told his 


tire story. The result was the 
sale of two tires and tubes. It 
seemed the customer was on his 
way to a chain store to look at 
tires, when his engine developed 
complications. He had tires on 
his mind and the money in his 
pocket. The $12 would have 
driven out of the station except 
for the attendant’s suggestions. 


-NPN- 


The low oil consumption rate 
of most of the 1934 cars makes 
it easy for the station salesman 
to let the customer leave the 
station with a purchase of gaso- 
line. only. However, the fact the 
cars will operate without the 
addition of oil to the crankcase 
makes it easier to sell a com- 
plete change than with the 
older types where a quart was 
bought every now and then to 
keep up the crankcase level. 





Join the Treasure Hunt 


In its Sept. 26 issue, NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS will offer the first 
of special articles on extra business 
which can be secured at oil com- 
pany stations in connection with 
conditioning cars for winter service. 

For men at stations, these arti- 
cles will carry practical suggestions 
on how to increase sales of oil and 
grease, services of various kinds, 
and accessories, when cars are be- 
ing prepared for driving in the cold 
months. 
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Display Cases, 
Computing Pump 
in Single Units 


With a battery of 11 huge 
combination display case, com- 
puting gasoline pumps the Fire- 
stone Tire Co. literally puts 
an accessory under the nose of 
every gasoline customer at the 
company’s new super-station re- 
cently opened in Cleveland. 


The pumps are set in two 
banks, one containing six pumps 
and the other five. Three cars 
to a side of each island can be 
cared for at one time. 

The pump display case proper 
is about shoulder high and 4 
feet wide by 2% feet deep. 
Above the case rises the com- 
puting meter face and the iden- 
tifying globe surmounting the 
entire pump. Each display case 


is fitted with three adjustable , 


shelves which are heaped neat- 
ly with polishing rags, fan belts, 
sponges, car heaters, brushes, 
batteries, wheel-mounted tires 
(two tires to one case, no 
shelves), and many other items. 


Heavy plate glass surrounds 
the case which is entered from 
either end, through a swinging 
side that locks securely making 
it unnecessary to remove the ar- 
ticles at night. The pumps are 
all of average pump height and 
the accessories are so placed as 
to mostly come into the level 
line of a customer’s vision. 

Gasoline reaches the hose 
through a chrome covered pipe 
which rises up through the cen- 
ter of the display cabinet. Being 
but an inch in diameter the feed 
pipe does not detract from the 
appearance of the display. 
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Modern retail store of Doyle Gasoline & Oi! Co., Inc., Rochester, N, Y., adequate window space for the display of 
tires and other accessory items 


Sales of Gasoline and Auto Accessories 


Increase at Modernized Stations 


OCAL and major oil com- 


panies have obtained re- 
markable results in in- 


creased gallonage and increased 
sales of accessories through re- 
building and modernizing sta- 
tions. 

This was to be told by J. C. 
Chatfield, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS staff writer, to writers of 
the Gasoline Pump Manufac- 
turers Association at their an- 


Craig Oil Co. at Erie, Pa., is 
an excellent example of how 
business may be built up with 
modern facilities. The owner of 
this company had been in the 
oil business in Erie for many 
years. Inthe boom days he sold 
out to a major company. 

Fifteen months ago he went 
back into business. The first 
station he built was a highly 
modern porcelain enamel and 
plate glass station well lighted 
and equipped with the most 
modern pumps, grease guns, 
lifts and with an island display 
case, 
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nual meeting at the Drake ho- 
tel, Chicago, Sept. 20. 

What has been done so far 
has yielded such convincing re- 
sults that the trend toward mod- 
ernization of stations should be 
accelerated as condi- 
tions improve, he pointed out. 
A number of instances were 
cited in the address, a part of 
which is republished herewith: 


business 


Within three months this sta- 
tion was moving 1000 gallons of 
gasoline daily. Its island show- 
case was selling $100 worth of 
accessory merchandise’ each 
month and 300 cars were being 
lubricated each month in the 
lubritorium. 


The station was built in a 
highly competitive neighbor- 
hood. Four other stations are 


located within one block of it. 
The other afternoon a check 
was made by NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws of the number of 
cars visiting this station as com- 
pared with the other four. The 


Craig station in 30 minutes serv- 
iced 17 cars. One other station 
serviced 12, another 9, another 
8 and another four. All of the 
stations handle nationally ad- 
vertised brands. 

Mr. Craig formerly had a sta- 
tion on the main highway which 
moved 1000 gallons of gasoline 
daily at the time it was sold. 
The new owners have done 
nothing to keep it up to date. 
As ae_eresult gallonage has 
dropped to 300 per day. 

Within the past year Mr 
Craig went back to this highway 
and built a new, modern station 
near the site of the old station 
which had been allowed to run 
down. This new station now 
does a business of 27,000 gal- 
lons per month. Most of this is 
tourist transient business. The 
buyers are not familiar with Mr. 
Craig’s name or of the service 
standards he built up during 
the years he was in business in 
Erie previously. He sells an ad- 
vertised brand, but so do his ad- 
jacent competitors. The an- 
swer is that the buyer is at- 
tracted to the modern, access- 
ible, inviting station. The in- 
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breeds confidence 


stallation 
more than the signs indicating 
the brand of goods offered. 


Within the past year Mr. 
Craig has built five new stations 
in Erie. These five now average 
100,000 gallons of gasoline per 
month. This represents about 
10 per cent of the total gallon- 
age in the city. This business 
is not new business. It is busi- 
ness which other companies 
have lost. They lost it because 
they were not keeping up with 
the parade. 

All of this cannot be attrib- 
uted to the modern facilities 
which Mr. Craig has installed. 
He is a “‘go-getter”’ who believes 
in advertising. He has two 
weekly radio programs and 
uses the newspapers. He adver- 
tises his service, himself and his 
stations primarily, and his prod- 
ucts secondarily. 

Three years ago a major com- 
pany took over 42 stations in an 
eastern city from an independ- 
ent company. The equipment 
was all old style. Hand pumps, 
no greasing or oil changing fa- 
cilities, run-down buildings and 
shacks, and no landscaping of 
any kind. 

Then for two years this ma- 
jor company worked on these 
stations, tearing out all the old 
equipment and putting in the 
newest type electric metered 
pumps, grease pits, shrubbery, 
painting, and in many cases re- 
building the stations complete- 
ly. 

A year ago when construction 
work was still going on in some 
of the stations the company be- 
gan to see a marked improve- 
ment in sales. For the past eight 
months, the company has shown 
a consistent gain each month. 


In one station which required 
a full revamping job including 
repainting, shrubbery, grease 
pits, electric pumps (had hand 
pumps before), flood lights, and 
a curb cut, the volume of busi- 
ness increased 57 per cent in 
the first six months compared to 
the six months before the new 
equipment was installed. 

At Cleveland the Texas Dis- 
tributing Co. is an aggressive 
local oil company selling prod- 
ucts of The Texas Co. through 
stations which have been large- 
ly built or remodeled in recent 
vears. 
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At one station there were two 
pump islands, both under a can- 
opy connected with the station 
building. There was consider- 
able congestion at this station 
so the company decided to 
eliminate one island entirely, to 
cut back the canopy and give 
more space for maneuvering 
cars. Old air-pressure pumps 
were removed and replaced with 
electric meter pumps. Business 
increased 30 per cent. 


Another station of this com- 
pany was located at an acute 
angle intersection of two roads. 
The building was set far back 
and it and the equipment was 
old. Greasing was over a pit. A 
new building was erected closer 
to the intersection, lifts were in- 
stalled, new gasoline pumps. 
new grease guns and tires were 
added, drives widened and 
shrubbery planted. Floodlights 
were put in to increase night 
visibility. Sales doubled. 


NOTHER station more than 

doubled its business as a re- 
sult of a modernization pro- 
gram. At this station visible 
pumps were torn out and re- 
placed with electric meter 
pumps. A grease rack was torn 
out and a lift installed. A bay 
was added to the building for 
tire changing. The station was 
landscaped. 

There is something 
new equipment and new sur- 
roundings which © stimulates 
employes to better efforts. An 
example of this was seen at 
Cleveland just about two 
months ago. National Refining 
Co., at 40th and Superior, had 
an old Type A station (a simple 
sheet metal station of general 
boxlike character) which it has 
been modernizing. First, the 
old pumps were torn out and 
supplanted with new computer 
meter pumps. Driveways were 
widened and paved and the old 
building moved back to allow 
workmen to come in and erect 


about 


a new porcelain enamel mod- 
ernistic station. 
The station was kept open 


while the work was going on. 
Despite the fact that men were 
at work, business’ increased. 
The first dav the new building 
was opened the station men 
went in to see the company pur- 


chasing agent and asked for 
new uniforms. They were no 
longer contented with their old 
clothes. It may well be imagined 
that these men will Keep the 
new station in good condition, 
will increase their sales efforts 
and that gallonage will continue 
to grow. In the first two months 
sales at this station rose 20 per 
cent. 


At Warren, Ohio, Canfield 
Oil Co. had a service station 
which was selling 9000 gallons 
of gasoline monthly. A new 
modern porcelain station was 
built two blocks away on a site 
which was no better from a bus- 
iness standpoint. The new sta- 
tion sold 15,000 gallons the first 
month it was open. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
been building porcelain and 
glass stations for two or three 
years now, to replace old tin 
stations. Most of you have seen 
examples of these gleaming red, 
white and blue stations with 
their stainless steel trim and 
wide expanse of plate glass win- 
dows. Architecturally, they 
present a remarkable change 
from the old Type A tin station. 
rallonage gains at these new 
stations have been astonishing, 
rising more than 100 per cent in 
many instances. 


* * 


Reviewing the present con- 
dition of the industry the speak- 
er told the gasoline pump man- 
ufacturers that the oil industry 
has been improving its financial 
position throughout the depres- 
sion. Sixteen oil companies, 
with assets totaling a little less 
than eight billion dollars and 
with a funded debt of $820,000,- 
000 at the end of 1929 have re- 
duced that debt $290,000,000 
during the depression. 

The industry as a whole has 
been on a profitable basis for a 
year and this year consumption 
of gasoline has increased to the 
point where indications are that 
it will exceed the all-time 
record set in 1931. In the first 
seven months domestic demand 
for gasoline increased 7.1 per 
cent over the same period a year 
ago, accordins to U. S. Bureau 
of Mines reports. 

If this rate of increase contin- 
ues the remainder of the year 
gasoline consumption will be 
5,200,000 barrels greater than 
in 1931. 
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High Salvage, 








Modern service station of Valley View Oil Co. in Waukesha, Wis. 


Provided by Structural Station «< « « « « 


OUR years ago the partners of the Valley 
View Oil Co. started in business in Waukesha, 
* Wis. Retail operations were concentrated at 
the company’s one-stop service station, adjoin- 
ing the bulk plant, in the western part of the city. 

Through these years of marketing experience 
the company developed one principle, or obser- 
vation, which it put to practical purpose in select- 
ing the type of building for the second service 
station, namely that the oil marketing business 
moves swiftly. So the company’s second retail 
outlet, opened a few months ago, is a porcelain 
enamel-glass type building. 

Company officials picked this type of building 
on account of several considerations, including 
the salvage value of the structure, future use of 
the property, and possible enlargement of the 
present station. 

Experience taught the company that a short 
range view on station buildings is advisable, ‘as 
conditions can change so rapidly. Consequently, 
officials limited their looking ahead on the new 
station to a five-year period, and gave much con- 
sideration to salvage value. 

The company’s original station, well adapted 
to present needs, is a permanent structure, 
suited only to the requirements of a service sta- 
tion business, with a low salvage value. The 
new station, of structural construction, has a 
high salvage value, estimated as at least 80 per 
cent of the present building and equipment, so 
that, in case a change in location is desirable, 
the loss in moving would be comparatively slight. 

The new station is on a valuable piece ofr real 
estate, and the company did not want to commit 
itself with a permanent investment. It is near 
the retail section, on the street connecting the 
business district with the most populous residen- 
tial section of Waukesha, and the company has 
extensive frontage. 

Some long term plans, hinged on general busi- 
ness conditions, are also in the making as to fu- 
ture company policies so that some radical 
change might be made in the use of the property. 
Also, officials gave consideration to the fact that 
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sites on main streets may become too valuable 
for service station locations. 

The new station building is a small type unit, 
serving as a place for salesmen to come out of 
inclement weather, and for merchandising stor- 


age. Inside space is about 11 by 16 feet. At the 
rear is a rectangular space for the two rest 
rooms. At present the space with an outside 


door has been equipped for a rest room, while 
the space opening inside the station is used for 
a store room. 

Bulk oil containers are along the side of the 
building, away from the street intersection. Re- 
mainder of the space inside is used for storage 
on tires, and automobile accessories, with dis- 
plays built in the windows, and along the pump 
island and drives. 

The building can be enlarged, in case the com- 
pany should elect to push the service depart- 
ments. Tothe side, away from the side street is 
an outdoor lift. By extending the side walls of 
the present building, this lubrication space could 
be enclosed. There is sufficient room at the rear 
of the station to expand the building back, along 
the side street. The air compressor, and air 
storage tank for the lift, at present are at the 
rear, to be covered with sheet metal. 

On exterior walls there is a section of enamel 
plates at ground level, then the large glass win- 
dows across the front and on both sides. The 
top section is of enamel plates, with the com- 
pany’s name in large letters across the front. 

The station has spacious concrete drives. Be- 
tween the pump island and building are two 
lanes, and another between the island and the 
sidewalk. The island has five meter pumps. Four 
are of the new computer type, each dispensing 
one of the company’s gasolines. The fifth is a 
pump for cleaner’s naphtha. A sixth pump, for 
kerosine, is at the side, near the head of the lift. 

The station was erected in nine days. The 
company supplying the structural part sent a 
supervising engineer, but all labor was employed 
locally, and all possible materials, including the 
glass, was purchased from local supply houses. 
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e With the 


HE establishing of quotas for 

service station salesmen has 
increased sales materially for 
the Home Oil & Gas Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

For many years Frank Whit- 
ney operated his stations with- 
out quotas, without pushing ac- 
cessory merchandise too hard. 
This summer a new policy was 
placed in effect and the cash 
register rings more often now. 

The month is divided into two 
quota periods, the station’s to- 
tal sales determined, then tne 
quota divided among the sales- 
men so each has his own goal. 
There is no fixed rule for arriv- 
ing at the quota. Sales for the 
corresponding month of the 
previous year, for the previous 
quota period, and any desired 
increase, are considered. 

Lubrication sales in the first 
period exceeded the quota by 76 
per cent. For the second half 
of July the company’s main Ssta- 
tion was given a quota of 48 
jobs, 12 per salesman. Actual 
lubrication sales were 63 jobs. 
In determining the quota for 
the first half of August the July 
sales were considered, the quota 
set at 60 lubrication jobs, or 15 
per salesman. 

Since the quota system went 
into effect the company is now 
netting about $2 daily from ex- 
tra tire repair sales. The com- 
pany figures that salesmen have 
plenty of spare time between 
sales so that tire repairing does 
not require extra labor, just the 
few pennies for materials. 

On oil drain sales the com- 
pany bases the quota on the 
number of jobs sold, rather than 
the number of quarts. An au- 
tomobile crankcase requiring 6 
quarts means more business 
than the 4-quart crankcase, but 
the company feels that full hon- 
or is due the salesman for hav- 
ing solicited a drain and it is 
not the salesman’s fault that the 
customer’s car holds only 4 
quarts, 

There is some question among 
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Independent 


and there are good points on 
#both sides. Mr. Whitney, how- 
ever, believes that business 
must be sought, or it will go to 
a competitor, and one way of 
going after business is to keep 
salesmen on their toes, alert 
to every possibility of making a 
sale. 


iene on establishing quotas, 


In spite of all the mental 
disturbances in marketing, 
such as the code, stabilization 
of prices, and marketing agree- 
ments, some jobbers are quiet- 
ly taking a long range view of 
their business, figuring on plans 
for several years in the future. 


One jobber, who has concen- 
trated on one-stop service re- 
tailing, is making plans to en- 
ter the household appliance 
field, when general business 
conditions improve. 


In his opinion there is a large 
market even today for mechan- 
ical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and _ ironers, electric 
stoves, and similar appliances. 
Many persons now want such 
merchandise, he believes, and 
will buy as soon as funds are 
available. The jobber already 
has made the first move in this 
direction by taking on oil burn- 
er sales. 


The selling of refrigerators 
and stoves, along with gasoline, 
oil, and tires, may seem a far 
fetched idea, but it illustrates a 
basic trend in petroleum mar- 
keting. 


Years ago marketing was 
thought of in terms of whole- 
saling and today the word 
“jobber” holds over and is ap- 
plied even to companies that 
really are retailers. In recent 
years, with the passing of many 
old time jobbing companies, 
new marketing organizations 
have entered the field. While 
these new companies buy gaso- 
line in tank car lots their busi- 


Marketer 


By E. L. Barringer 
N.P. N. Staff Writer 


ness really is in company oper- 
ated service stations. 


The change has affected the 
mental attitude of many ‘‘job- 
bers’ towards marketing.  In- 
stead of thinking mainly in 
terms of wholesale markets 
they think primarily about re- 
tailing, whether it is gasoline, 
oil, tires, oil burners, or refrig- 
erators and radios. 


The plight of business with 
some parts of the price struc- 
ture pegged, and others left 
dangling, is neatly put in the 
current issue of the Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion house organ. C. M. Suther- 
land, secretary, writes: 


“é 


From time to time we have 
heard reports about the cele- 
brated marketing agreement. 
To date all that has come of it 
has been that the producers of 
crude oil have been able to 
charge $1.08 a barrel, and the 
major oil companies have been 
allowed to guarantee a margin 
of 3-4-4 regardless of the pre- 
vailing price to all their retail- 
ers. Ht looks as though the in- 
dependent refiner and indepen- 
dent marketer are to be classed 
as the forgotten man.... .” 


The greater evil of course is 
plugging the end of the distri- 
bution channel, the increased 
margin to dealers. That was a 
most uneconomic and backward 
step for the industry to take. 
Four cents is too much, and 
leads to secret price cutting, 
and gallonage raids. The whole 
subject of margins, for whole- 
sale and retail market of job- 
bers, big companies, and deal- 
ers needs a thorough study 
and prompt action to put mar- 
keting on a sane foundation. 
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Uncertainty Dominates Oil Markets 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17 
NCERTAINTY hovered over petro- 
leum markets throughout the 
country the second week of Sep- 
tember. Buyers hesitated to issue ship- 
ping instructions for most commodities 
with the result that open market trad- 
ing was practically at a standstill. 
The action of the Indiana Standard 
in reducing the retail price of gasoline 
in its territory caused great concern 
to the middle western trade. It fur- 
ther unsettled market conditions and 
buyers decided to await developments. 
Tank car prices of gasoline were 0.25 
cents lower in Chicago as offerings of 
what was said to be “hot” gasoline 
at around 3 cents continued to depress 
the legitimate market. 


Retail markets remained unsettled 
in the east with lower prices at points 


in New England and eastern New 
York, 
The wholesale gasoline market in 


New York was quiet as tank car sup- 
pliers watched the stabilization plan 
develop. This plan was to get under 
way very soon, it was said, although 
its affect on the market at this time 
will not be as noticeable as it would 
have been a week or two ago. 

The Oil Administration won a point 
in the fight to prevent the landing 
of cargoes of alleged ‘‘hot’’ gasoline, 
and its position was strengthened in 
its fight against ‘‘hot” oil in East 
Texas. However, the status of ship- 
ments from East Texas and the fight 
on tenders was unchanged from a week 
ago. Intrastate movement of gaso- 
line was unrestricted and refiners were 
unable to get an injunction against 
the Texas Railroad Commission’s or- 


der restricting movement within the 


state. 

Kerosine was steady in all mar- 
kets. Heating oil was in good de 
mand. Some refiners were running 


to furnace oils rather than to kero- 
sine because of the heavy demand for 
the former. This has helped the kero- 
sine market materially. In Pennsyl- 
vania some refiners have’ increased 
their cracking activities and this has 
reduced the inventories of fuel oil 
considerably. 

Lubricating oil markets were quiet. 
Pennsylvania refiners reported = in- 
creased movement of neutral oils and 
prices were firm. Some increase in 
demand for motor oil also was noted. 

Considerable activity in the mar- 
ket for wax developed during the week. 
Prices were around 0.25 cent higher 
and demand exceeded current supply. 





Open Market Activity At Standstill In Chicago 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, Sept. 15 

HE absence of an active open spot 

tank car market for gasoline, while 

not the outstanding development in 

the Chicago market the week ended Sept. 

15, was the one which was causing 
the most concern to traders, 

The reduction Sept. 11 in retail gas- 
oline prices throughout the 12 states 
which comprise the marketing terri- 
tory of the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana was the highlight of the week. 

The absence of open market activity 
and the reduction in retail prices by 
the Indiana company dovetail, in that 
with the recent reduction, normal 
prices are placed at a point where 
marginal contracts become operative, 
and thus reduce the necessity of pur- 
chasing requirements in the open mar- 
ket. Another trend which was re- 
ported to be more general is the buy- 
ing of gasoline on a tank wagon basis 
by jobbers who, normally, are open 
spot market buyers. 

While the majority of sellers of 
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gasoline of which there was no ques- 
tion of legality continued to hold their 
production for higher prices, their 
markets have slipped away to prod- 
ucts refined, it was generally thought, 
from crude or cracking stock that 
would not pass scrutiny as to legality. 

Low octane U. S. Motor gasoline 





Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 
In Effect September 17, 1934 
62 Octane 


63-70 71 Octane 


and Octane and 
Below No. Abeve 

Okla. 3.75-3.875 4.625-5.00 

Kans. 3.75-4.00 4.625-4.875 

Ni: "Fest. 3.75-3.875  4.50-4.75 

W. Tex. 3.75-3.875 4.50-4.625 

*F. Tex. 3.50-3.625 4.50-4.75 

La.-Ark. 3.625-3.75 4.625-4.75 


Prices are those quoted on the basis 
of f.o.b. Group 3 by 
tricts designated. 


refiners in the dis- 


*From legally produced crude. 





prices were reduced 0.25 cent in the 
Chicago tank car market Sept. 13. 
This reduction was brought on by the 
fact that under the constant pressure 
of low-priced offers, some sellers were 
shading quotations in an effort to get 
business. 

Kerosine was fairly steady through- 
out the week. Prices for the 41.43 
w.w. grade generally were at a mini- 
mum of -3e. It was said that some 
refiners now were making a heavier 
cut, and turning part of what nor- 
mally would be their kerosine produc- 
tion into furnace oils because of the 
ready market for the latter. This has 
eased the pressure on kerosine some- 
what. 

Heating oils, from the standpoint 
of price and movement, were the out- 
standing commodities. 

Demand for the No, 1 prime oil 
continued to exceed supply, and rapid- 
ly advancing prices were reported 
throughout the week. Reports in Chi- 
cago were that resellers who had made 
short commitments still were in the 
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market endeavoring to pick up ma- 
terial to apply against their short 
sales. The continued absence of East 
Texas material was one of the main 
factors contributing to the tightness 
of furnace oils. 

Although movenient of industrial 
fuel oils was reported exceptionally 
light throughout the week, a fair de- 


cree of stability was preserved in this 
market. Steel operations continued at 
low ebb. It was reported here that 
increased use of heavy fuel oils for 
domestic purposes was becoming ap- 
parent. Some traders were of the opin- 
ion that apartment houses and other 
large buildings would in the future 
use the heavier grades of fuel in pref- 
erence to the lighter oils. 








Mid-Continent Refinery Markets 








Prices Easier As Refiners Push Shipments 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Sept. 15 

SCRAMBLE on the part of 
refiners for shipping instruc- 

tions, which were noticeably 
lacking, featured the Mid-Continent 
market the second week in Septem- 
ber. Varying degrees of success re- 
sulted from the efforts of refiners to 
keep their production “rolling.” For 


some products, even reduced prices 
brought in little relief in the form 
of instructions, while on others these 
attempts brought relief without too 
much sacrifice in price. 

The move of Indiana Standard in 
revising its retail gasoline policy, fur- 
ther unsettled market conditions and 
caused potential buyers to hold up 
their transactions until the full im- 


port of the move could be ascertained. 
Among some of the trade, the action 
portended a possible revision in the 
crude oil price structure, There were, 
however, those who believed that the 
enlarged buying program would be 
given a tryout before any such move 
would be taken. <A _ portion of the 
trade, after a careful study, came to 
the conclusion that the narrowing of 
the margin between tank car and re 
tail gasoline prices would eventually 
work out for the good. It was con- 
ceeded by some that the move would 
result in the buying of gasoline re- 
quirements by jobbers directly from 
major companies on a tank-wagon 
basis, rather than in tank cars. At 
the end of the week buyers still were 
“cagey’’ in their transactions and a 
large majority had failed to re-enter 
the market. 


The status of shipments from East 
Texas and the fight on tenders was 
unchanged. Intrastate movement vir- 
tually was unrestricted. Refiners who 
had obtained injunctions against the 
Texas Railroad Commission’s orders 
were unhampered in their shipments 
within the state. There were few re- 
finers who did not have or could not 
obtain an injunction against this or- 
der. One factor, however, tended to 





62 and below 
63-70 
71 and above... 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 


42-44 water white kerosine 


Fuel and Gas Oils: 
No. 1 

No. 1, straw..... 
No. 2, dark..... 
No. 2, straw..... 
Nos 3.4... A ons sa G4 ow Grew ears 45 4s 
i 


ee ee re er 


Stoddard Solvent.......... 
V. M. & P. Naphtha....... 


Oleum Spirits................... 





Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel 


41-43 water white kerosine................. 


Cleaners Naphtha.................. 


SO ES Cl 
RMOOOE TUMERE 4 6 ois cig cseies a cialelraicis 


Chicago Tank Car Market 


U. S. Motor Gasoline, by octane numbers: 


Prices Prices Prices 

Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
cacasiutee tien aha 3250 3.75 3.75 -— 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 
ea aeeeaes 4.50 — 4.875 4.50 - 4.875 4.50 -— 4.875 
eee 3.625— 3.875 3.75 - 4.00 3.875—- 4.125 
|e alee ave wee a 4.125-— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.25 -— 4.375 
er 4.25 — 4.375 4.25) =§.375 4.375- 4.50 
ree 3.00 875 3.00 -— 3.25 3.00 -— 3.25 
3.25 A375 3.125- 3.375 $<125= 3.375 

Sept. 17 Sept. 10 

Domestic Industrial Domestic Industrial 

Dee 3.00 3.125 2.15 = 2.815 Er ee 

ale nei 2.875-— 3.00 LS = ZLOTo lespepa se 

ee 2.75 2.875 2.625- 2.75 

caekeoa 2.75 — 2.875 2.675~ 2.75 entlienieattl 

yaw eee 5 ays due 2: 30 2.625 coe 2.50 -— 2.625 Me RE ee 
ase e swan $0.875-$0.925 $0.85 —$0.90 $0. 875-0.925 $0.85 -$0.90 
be eeeeeteeea ; — 2.00 — 2.125 5 gtede tates 2.00 — 2.125 
seyeuwe $0. 625—-$0. 65 $0.60 —$0.65 $0. 625-$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 
oe santana $0.50 —$0.525 rica ate $0.50 -$0.525 


Naphtha and Solvent 


(Prices are in cents per gallon, in tank car lots, as quoted by Chicago sellers f.o.b. Group 3 Basis) 
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ments may originate in other refining districts, such as 
oil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority North, West and East Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
of sales of products made from legally produced crude 


Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. Prices do not include 
to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although ship- 


state or federal taxes levied on some products. 


Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
6.375 6.375 
6.875 6.875 
6.875 6.875 
5.875 5.875 
6.875 6.875 
7.875 7.875 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 


Charted Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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*Changed to 63-70 Octane Number Aug. 6. 1934 


fairly 
re- 


hold shipments within Texas 
steady. For instate shipments, 
finers are required to furnish a $1000 
bond and to obtain a permit allowing 


draw from the market. With this 
source of movement gone, shipments to 
local and northern were the 


only outlets left. Sinee much of this 


facturers reduced their quotations for 
the 26-70 grade 0.375 cent in an ef- 
fort to dispose of burdensome stocks. 
The reduction resulted in the placing 


buyers 








them to ship. The number of re- 
finers able to produce this permit were 
few. 

The East Texas district probably was 
the hardest pushed for shipping in- 
structions. This especially was true 
of gasoline, kerosine, gas and fuel oils. 
Distillate, on the contrary, was getting 
a fairly good play. 

Offerings of ‘‘hot’’ gasoline from East 
Texas during the week ranged from 3 


to 8.25 cents on a Group 3 resale 
basis, with jobber prices generally 
0.125 cent higher, Some _ in-transit 


9 7° 


gasoline was peddled as low as 2.75 
Volume of this material, how- 
ever, was negligible and could not be 
called representative of the going mar- 
ket due to the uncertainty as to the 
origin of the crude from which it was 
processed. The effect of the low-priced 
“hot”? gasoline on the legitimate mar- 
ket structure was more noticeable the 
middle of the 


cents. 


week. 
indicated 
for 
WwaS 


Reports from East Texas 
that movement of distillate 
wise and northern shipment un- 
usually brisk. Advances of 0.125 to 
0.25 cent were registered for the prime 


coast- 


white grade. The straw color prod- 
uct was selling only slightly under 
the price quoted for prime white. The 
strong distillate market was bolster 
ing kerosine, 

There were two distinet markets 
both for fuel and gas oil in East Tex 
as. As a result, the range of prices 
was unusually wide. Fuel oil was 
available at prices ranging from 
$0.225 to $0.45 per barrel, The un- 
certainty of market conditions has 
caused all coastwise buyers to with- 
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fuel was restricted to Texas shipment, 
suppliers were having difficulty dis- 
posing of it. Shipments north, while 
somewhat better, were not up to ex- 


pectations. Due to the lack of outlet, 
the illegal oil was being peddled at 
prices from $0.225 up. For strictly 


legal material, prices of $0.35 to $0.40 
were quoted. Movement, however, 
at the price light. High 
cold gas oil available at 
1.625 with low cold test 
oils bringing as cents. 


higher 


test 


was 
Was 
the 
high as 2 


cents, 


With East Texas distillate scarcer, 
refiners in other districts were receiv: 
ing inquiries and orders for this ma- 
terial which normally would have gone 
to that Advancing 
were noted in several refining districts. 
Zero 
and 
were 


area, tendencies 
good 


125 to 0.25 


gas oils were getting 


play 
eents 
North 
were 


advances of 0. 
Oklahoma and 


oils in 


made in 
Fuel 
steady. 


Oklahoma 
Reductions in 


Texas. 
fairly 
oils were 


heavy 


noted in Kansas, 


Weakness in the Texas natural 


Las 


oline market was noted when manu 


U. S. Motor (60-64 
Octane in Pa.) . 
Grade 26-70 Natural Gasoline 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; Pa. 47 
| Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; Pa. 
| Crude (Okla. 35-35.9) 


Octane in 


Chicago tank wagon (including 3c 





Okla.; 





W.W.). 
36-40)..... 


state, 1.5¢ 


of substantial business in that district. 
For the most part the additional 
movement was for Gulf shipment. 
Oklahoma production of Grade 
70 was well taken care of by local 
As a result, the price in this 


> a 
z2o- 


refiners. 


area was steady at 3 cents. Move- 
ment of 26-70 to Canada from Okla- 
homa was reported brisker. 


Low vapor pressure natural gasoline 
was difficult Inquiries 
for shipment to the Gulf were being 
quoted and closed at considerably un- 


to dispose of. 


der the usual price differential. The 
20-pound vapor pressure was quoted 
at the same price as the 26-pound 


grade; and the differential between the 
18- and 20-pound grades also has been 
narrowed considerably. 

Lubricating oils little flue- 
tuation in price. Stoeks were in good 
Although movement could 
ealled ‘‘rushing,’’ instructions 
on hand were absorbing a large por- 
tion of the production. Steam refined 
stocks, wax and black oil were firmly 
pegged at unchanged price levels. 


showed 


position. 
not be 


Prices A Year Ago 
September 18, 1933 


Oklahoma Penna. 
Min. 60 


§.50-6.6 25¢ 1} 


5.50¢e 


5.00¢e 


375-3.500e 5.00-5 125 i] 
$0.60-8$0 65 9.625-3.7 5 | 
Lasiasbianeaaisins $0.87 $2.26 i} 


federal tax) ..... ree 














California Refinery Market 








Buyers Inactive Pending Stabilization 


Staff Special 

New York, Sept. 15 

HOLESALE gasoline markets 

were generally quiet with 

prices steady along the At- 

lantie seaboard during the week ended 

Sept. 15. Retail markets were re- 

duced fractionally at numerous points 

in New England by the New York 

Standard. In territories of the At- 

lantic Refining Co. and the New Jer- 

sey Standard there were a few retail 

adjustments downward. Tank car 

markets were quiet as jobbers contin- 

ued to watch the outcome of the sta- 
bilization program. 

At New York harbor, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore little more than routine 
trading took place. Many large open 
market suppliers had virtually with- 
drawn from the market. No instances 
of pushed sales were reported. 

Despite the reductions of retail 
prices in New England, the tank car 
markets at Boston and Providence 
were steady. Shipments were largely 
against contracts. Reports that retail 
prices at Boston would be reduced 
tended to unsettle the outlook but sup- 
pliers were reluctant to reduce tank 
car prices. 

The static condition of wholesale 
gasoiine markets was generally at- 
tributed to the stabilization program. 
One cargo of gasoline was purchased 
early in the week. Tank car suppliers 
were inclined to watch the operations 
of this program instead of pushing 
sales at lower prices. It was reported 
at this writing that buying of distress 
material will begin again within a few 
days. 

However, the slowness of this pro- 
gram to get under way has tended to 
offset any buoyant influence the plan 
might have had on the tank car mar- 
kets. The continuance of unsettled 
conditions in the fuel and heating oil 
markets weighed heavily on marketers 
who ordinarily contract winter sup- 
plies at this time. This was _ partic- 
ularly true in the New England mar- 
kets where jobbers reverse their in- 
ventories from gasoline to kerosine 
and heating oils at about this time of 
year. Occasional industrial business 
has been taken by refiners at slightly 
under $1.00 for grade C bunker oil 
although the general market stands at 
$1.30 per barrel in the key markets. 

Cargo markets at the Gulf were un- 
settled by offerings at lower prices to 
export buyers. A cargo of 64-66, 375 
end point gasoline was sold to a 
French buyer at 4.5 cents for prompt 


lifting. This price was 0.25 cent low- 
er than the majority of quotations. 
The sale of a cargo of East Texas 
crude oil at $1.12 per barrel, f.o.b. 
tanker, tended to reflect the uncer- 


tainty prevailing in the crude oil mar- 


kets. Using the differential of 19 
cents to cover pipeline tariff, taxes, etc. 
this transaction would net back to 93 
cents per barrel in the field. 

Heating oils and kerosine were 
tight as large eastern marketers con- 
tinued to pick up all the available ma- 
terial in the inland refinery districts 
before it reached the gulf. Bunker 
oil was slightly steadier as several sup- 
pliers raised their quotations. East 
Texas residuum was quoted at $0.77 
per barrel without takers. 

Panuco crude was steady at $1.00 
to $1.01 per barrel, f.o.b. Tampico. No 
sales were reported. 








Eastern Domestic Markets 








Menace Of East Texas Gasoline Diminishes 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 14 
RICES in general were well main- 
Prssinca in all Pacific Coast petro- 
leum markets the past week. 
Danger of invasion of East Texas gas- 
oline into the northwestern states 
had, at least temporarily, been re- 
moved and the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Agency had succeeded in settling the 
differences that had arisen between 
marketing companies as a result of 
gasoline price adjustments made on 
Aug. 31. 

The only obvious threats to market 
stability came from independent oil 
producers who announced plans to 
build additional refineries in the Los 
Angeles Basin area and from service 
station operators who were dissatisfied 
with the present gasoline price. 


With the exception of the output of 
two small independent refineries in 
the Los Angeles Basin, all competi- 
tive and third-grade brands of gaso- 
line were offered at 12.5 cents a gal- 
lon for tank wagon deliveries in that 
area. The two refineries that formed 
the exceptions to the rule posted tank 
wagon prices of 12 to 12.25 cents a 
gallon for their no-brand gasoline. 
They are, however, chiefly refiners of 
gasoline substitutes, which they of- 
fered at 11 cents at the rack, a re- 
duction of 0.25 cents. 


To commercial, agricultural and 
trade accounts in the Basin area, com- 
petitive and third-grade brands were 
offered at 13.5 cents a gallon in small 
dumps. Tank truck and trailer al- 
lowance to all accounts in the same 
area was 0.25 cent a gallon. 


Natural gasoline quotations  re- 
mained unchanged at 6.75 to 7 cents 
a gallon, delivered at refineries, with 
the supply slightly in excess of de- 
mand. 


During the week Pacific Coast Pe- 
troleum Agency revised its postings of 
Aug. 27 on kerosine-distillate by mak- 
ing its price of $1.20 a barrel apply 
to Los Angeles Basin refineries only. 
It quoted a new price of $1.10 a bar- 
rel, f.0.b. San Joaquin and coastal dis- 
trict refineries. 


Under the influence of Agency post- 
ings, fuel oil prices were firm at 
somewhat higher levels. An advance 
of about 2 cents a barrel brought quo- 
tations on this product to an average 
of from 65 to 67 cents a barrel, f.o.b. 
independent refineries in the Basin 
area, Demand for this product con- 
tinued active, especially under con- 
tract for shipment to the Orient. Few- 
er inquiries were reported for spot de- 
liveries to domestic industrial and ag- 
ricultural users. 


Pacific Coast seaboard markets were 
quiet so far as spot shipment were con- 
cerned, in contrast to the activity that 
had been reported in recent weeks. No. 
changes were recorded in quotations 
on either bulk or cased goods. 





Wax Markets 





Scale Prices Up 


NEW YORK, Sept. 15.—Consider- 
able improvement was noted in wax 
markets at New York and New Or- 
leans during the week just ended 
Inquiry was active for lots ranging 
from 100 to 800 tons, Prices were 
generally 0.125 cent higher. White 
scale, 124-126 A.m.p., was held closely 
at 3.25 cents per pound. 


Fully refined waxes were in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. 
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| Pennsylvania Markets 








Wax Advances in Active 
Trading 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 17.—-Activity in 
wax increased substantially in the 
Pennsylvania market the second week 
of September. Aside from this, little 
change in the general market situa- 
tion occurred during the week. 

Eastern brokers were actively bid- 
ding for wax, and with few refiners 
having this material available, prices 
have worked higher. The higher bids 
failed to bring out new offerings. 

Kerosine continued in good demand 
and no price shading was noted. Sevy- 
eral refiners were said to have sold 
their September output of this oil and 
higher prices were predicted in some 
quarters. 

Movement of fuel oil, while not as 
brisk as earlier in the month, con- 
tinued fair. Refiners’ inventories were 
comparatively low and several refin- 
ers were planning to increase their 
cracking operations during the next 
few weeks. 

Trading in furnace oil has increased 
as cold weather approaches and this 
has benefited the kerosine and fuel oil 
market materially. 

Crude runs to stills have been cut 
materially the past few weeks and the 
outlook for the market for fuel oil 
and kerosine from the sellers stand- 
point at least was very favorable. In- 
dustrial demand has not been good. 

Gasoline has become the dull spot 
of the market. Movement was slow 
and lower prices were being quoted by 
most sellers in an effort to stimulate 
buying. U. S. Motor was quoted at 
5.5 eents in the north field and 0.125 
cent lower in the south field although 
some shading of these prices was re- 
ported. Lower retail prices and a 
surplus of material in the normal mar- 
ket for Pennsylvania gasoline were 
blamed for depressing the market. 

Lubricating oils remained quiet 
throughout the week. Little price 
shading of cylinder stocks or bright 
stock was noted. However, larger of- 
ferings of cylinder stocks were report- 
ed. 

Demand for neutral oils has in- 
creased considerably since the first of 
the month. Movement has been good 
and higher prices were looked for by 
some traders. 


Cash Recorder Pump 
The latest addition to the cash re- 
corder style of gasoline pump is the 
new Comput-O-Pump manufactured 
by The American Oil Pump & Tank 
Co., Cineinnati, The two dial style is 
used with cash dial at the top in an 
octagonal frame and gallonage record- 
er below in a _ smaller square. A 
glass panel advertising display is used 

instead of the customary globe. 
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A Reliable Source of Supply 
























Gasoline cy | 
Gas Oil Every day some activity in the day’s 
Fuel Oil business brings to the jobber the 
Kerosene necessity for a dependable and re- 

Bunker Oil : 

100, Penna. liable source of supply. 

Motor Oils ; 
Alcohol Every sale brings the demand for 

quality products with public accept- 

Genera 

Sales Offices ance. 


Benedum-Trees Bldg. 


Pe 2 Keen competition compels the jobber 


Division 


Sales Offices to handle products which are readily 
21 West Street ‘ 
New York, N. Y. salable and whose quality breaks 


Union Trust Bldg. 
Petersburg, Va. 
2100 Dobler Ave. ‘ 

Baltimore, 0d. easy to obtain re-orders. 
60 Jerome Ave. 
Bradford, Pa. 


down sales resistance and makes it 


Republic has every facility as a 


Terminals ; 
City Point, Va. reliable and dependable source— 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Texas City, Texas quality, products with prompt and 


Carteret, N. J. . : 
, speedy delivery from convenient 


Lubricating = : 4 
Plants shipping points. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Coraopolis, Pa. , 
Sand Spring, Okla. Let us quote on your Winter Re- 


Refinery quirements now. 
Texas City, Texas 


Attention Jobbers! 


In stock ready for prompt shipment at a good price 


PENN REP MOTOR OIL 


(100% All Pennsylvania) 





In One and Five Quart Cans 


Wire or write for specifications and prices 














REPUBLIC jj 























ze COMPANY 


THE INDEPENDENT SUPPLIER For Tue INDEPENDENT JoBBeER 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 


They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 


Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices Prices 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
50-52, 450 e.p. naphtha.. 3.62 3.875 3.625— 3.875 3.625— 3.875 
U. S. Motor Gasoline ; hse a S 
62 octane and below... as 3.875 3.75 — 4.00 Pe ee 4.00 
63-70 octane number... t.62 00 4.625-— 5.00 4.625-— 5.00 
71 octane and above... aiid jae 08 ite mle gintdioneia’s - 
60-62, 400 e p. Gasoline. . aa +.00_ 3.75 — 4.125 3.19 — 4.125 
64-66, 375 e.p. Gasoline... 4.25 4.375 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 4.375— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 
anloaders) 
Prices Sept. 17 


Bradford- Other 

Warren Districts 
52-54 Naphtha.......... 5.50 — 5.625 §.375- 5.50 
54-56 Naphtha.......... 5.50 5.625 
Motor Gasoline: 


U. S. Motor (58-62°). 5.50 5.625 5 375. 5 5H 


Minimum 60 octane. 6.125- 6.25 


i) 


Minimum 65 octane... 6.50 — 6.625 6.50 — 6.6 125 
Minimum 70 octane... 6.75 6.875 6.15:='0.579 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 — 6.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gaso- - F 
SE eae 6.25 6.375 6.25 6.375 
Prices Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state.) 
54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 7.00 8. 00 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 
54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. i 
for outside state shipment 6.50 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gaso- 
line, 65 octane and above 8.50 50 8.50 - 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 
42-45 Engine Distillate 
445-480 e.p........... 6.00 7.00 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 
KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery, Kansas destination) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline ; 
62 octane and below... 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 -— 4.125 
63-70 octane number.. 4.75 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
71 octane and above... - ; tea. ddarppiiatestee 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 4.00 4.125 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 


NORTH TEXAS} (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship- 
ment; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... ek: 3.875 3.75 — 3.875 3.75 -— 3.875 

63-70 octane number... +.50 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 

71 octane and above... ee Raa, — iaacnt eas 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 3.75 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline. . 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 4.37 4.25 -— 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 


WEST TEXASt (F. o. b. West Texas refinery or unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... 5.45 3.875 79 = 3.879 3.75.= 3.875 
63-70 octane number.. 4.50 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
71 octane and above... eer ; Kcemieemesk.  Wweredetdtas 


EAST TEXAS} (F. o. b. West Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below... 3.50 3.625 3.75 = 3,875 3.75 — 3.875 
63-70 octane number.. 4.50 -— 4.62 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
71 octane and above... stk ee ee 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 3.50 — 3.75 3.75 -— 4.00 3.75 -— 4.00 
NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline . 
62 octane and below... 4.25 4.25 4.25 
63-70 octane number... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
71 octane and above... 5.29 5.25 oe 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 
62 octane and below... ‘2 4.25 4.25 
63-70 octane number... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
71 octane and above... 532 5.25 5.25 


Note: reg numbers shown oor ane determined by C. F. R. motor 
method. (A. S. T. M. D. 357 M 33 


tRefiners share receive 0.25c to ame per gallon more for gasoline and 
kerosine for local or differential territory shipment 


tPrices Nominal. ttOnly one refiner Quoting. ‘Quotations only. 





Prices Prices Prices 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
OHIO $ (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio.) 
U. S. Motor Gasoline. . 7.379 7-345 375 
Above 65 Octane number 7.62 7.625 7.625 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Prices f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of sales made on 
dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, although shipmente 
may originate in other manufacturing districts, such as East Texas, Panhandle, 
Southwest Texas and Kansas). 


oe a Co | er 

(F. o. b. Group 3) 3.00 3.00 3.00 
oe ey | 

(F. o. b. Breckenridge) $2.375- 2.75 3.00 3.00 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. plants in the Los Angeles basin) 


75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending Dieie. de clsarcaars 6.75 -— 7.00 


tRepresents quotations and offers to buy. 


BURNING OILS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to cas 


6.75 - 7.00 7.00 - 7.25 


unloaders) 
Prices Sept. 17 
Bradford- Other 
Warren Districts 
45 w.w. kerosine......... 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
46 w.w. kerosine......... 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
47 w.w. kerosine......... 4.75 -— 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
Prices Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
OKLAHOMA (F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3,125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 = 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 
KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.375- 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 3.25 -— 3.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 


NORTH TEXAS{ (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship- 
ment; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.125- 3.25 $.125= 3.25 3.125- 3.25 


EAST TEXAS{ (F. 0. b. East Texas refiners for unrestricted shipment; 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.625 3.625 3.625 


ARKANSAS (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... P75 ca 3.75 


CALIFORNIA (fF. o. b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 


NEUTRAL OIL 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 
unloaders) 


Vis. Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 (180 at 100) No. 3 
color 420-425 flash: 


Zero pour test......... 29.50 —30.00 29.50 -—30.00 29.50 -—30.00 
1G pour tést. ...cesces 28.50 -—29.00 28.50 -—29.00 28.50 -29.00 
15 pour poe Baand enieeiers 28.00 —28.50 28.00 -28.50 28.00 -28.50 
25 pour te 27.50 —28.00 27.50 -—28.00 27.50 -—28.00 
180 No. 3 el 410-415 
ash: 
25 pour te 24.50 —25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 
150 No. 3 0 400-405 
flash: 
ZACO POUT CEST. ..0i5cnces 23.00 —23.50 23.00 —23.50 23.00 -23.50 
BU GOUE CHIE. 5 cok oscevc 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 
US Maur T0865. 6.6 c0see 21.50 —22.00 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -—22.00 
BF MOUS TO8 6 5c 5 cin acs 21.00 -—21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -—21.50 


SOUTH TEXAS (fF. o. b. South Texas refineries) 


Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) 
100—No. 144-2 pale. . 5.75 5.75 By 
200—No. 2-3 Pale...... 7.50 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 2-3 Pale...... 8.00 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 24-34% Pale.. 9.00 9.00 9.00 
750—No. 3-4 Pale...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
1200—No. 3-4 Pale...... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
2000—No. 3-4 Pale...... 10.50 10.50 10.25 -10.50 
200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.50 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 8.00 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
750—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
1200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
2000—No. 5-6 Red Oil.. 10.50 10.50 10.25 -10.50 


Note: Red oil prices ewe above cover oils with green cast, blue cast red 
oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
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Refinery Markets, Wax, Lubricants, Heavy Oil 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted. 
They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 

Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 

(For quick reference to refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 








Prices Sept. 17 
MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F. o. b. Tulsa basis) WAX 
Prices represent quotations and ee “ 85 te 38 —_— —_— Setees 
Vis. Color Pour Point Pour Point Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 
cee 0 PCO OO 5.25 4.75 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. o. b. New York) 
sow Rl daneeeepetnaten ca eo _ — white crude scale 
shalacccaphoreshrdbacs ‘ “cn 0ttti(‘(‘iC:C mle Mle tw ee www wnt cee 3. 20 PY 3.00 — 3.05 2.95 3.00 
1S0—No. 4.....-.+ = 9.50 8.50 124-126 white crade scale . 
=a aoe ie BMD.De. tececccccees ~ ey 3.30 3.05 — 3.10 3.00 
a is : ee 12°53 **OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound ts 
ae ; 
200—No. 4......... pons 11.25 10.25 burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) 
ab ; SRR ee ge eee “nad 124-126 white crude scale 
oa a detente uae ou a ‘ B. MR. Pe 200 0 0 0-0 0-0 000 oe oe 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.125 3.00 3.125 
B20—Nox 4....cccccee a 12.25 11.25 
320—Nox 5....++ +200. a 11.75 10.75 CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries, in cents “4 pound, in bage 
840—No. 3... ccccce = 13.75 12.75 A 
7) ah Seapets pee 13.25 12.25 — Melting pointe are AS T.M method: add 3 to convert inte 
340—No, 5.......000- = 12.75 11.75 ah 
er 14.75 13.75 122-124 fully refined. . — £.90 — 5.00 4.90 - 5.00 4.90 - 5.00 
3280—No. 4...........- on 14.00 13.00 125-127 fully refined... — Fe 5. 25 36S = Seed yas = 5.25 
380—No. 5..... a an 13.50 12.50 127-129 fully refined... — 5.30 — 5.40 5.30 — 5.40 5.30 — 5.40 
SO00—No. 3..........- én 15.25 14.50 130-132 fully refined... — 5.90 — 6.00 5.90 — 6.00 5.90 - 6.00 
$00—No. 5-6......... as 13.25 13.00 132-134 fully refined... — 6.15 — 6.25 6.15 — 6.25 6.35 = 6 8 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) 135-137 fully refined. = 6.90 - 7.00 = 6.90 - 7.00 6.90 - 7.00 
Prices Sept. 


17 
(Vis. at 100°R. *15 to 30 Pour Point 


——a 6 =—ClURe vine glance GAS AND FUEL OIL 


86-110—No. 2.;. 7.00 180—No. 5...... 10.25 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car un- 
Hg ; RG eacem aa A : Re aac gs loaders.) 
| ; ee ‘ 
is0—Ne. 3.....- 11.25 250—No. 5...... 12.75 Prices Sept. 17 
200—No. 3...... 11.75 280—No. 5...... 13.50 Bradford- Other 
850—No. 3...... 13.75 300—No. 5...... 14.00 _ Warres Districts 
®Oils with 0 to 10 pour point bring lc higher than above prices. To above 36-40 fuel oil..... tote 3.875-4.00 75 -3.875 


orices add 0.25c¢ to obtain prices delivered in Chicago. 








. a . t. 17 Sept. 10 Se 
CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100°F.) omLamonn” <r. o. b. Obie ms eefiacries) -_ ees 'S 

_ All neutral oils, 13.5¢ per gal. in tank car lots, and 15.5c in iron bbls. to 38-40 straw furnace Oil 2 > Q7E 2.75 2.875 ? 625— 2.75 

refiners only, excluding federal tax. 32-36 straw gas oil....... 2 00 ) 125 2.00 2.125 2.00 2.125 
CYLINDER STOCKS sate — gas oil zero 2.625— 2 2.50 2.625 2.50 2.625 

- ee 2.00 2. 235 2.00 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 

32-36 dark gas oil zero. 2.625-— 2.75 2.50 2.50 

Prices Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 28-30 fuel oil zero( per bbi.) $1.00 —$1.025 $1.00 -$1.025 $1.00 -$1.025 
MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Tulsa basis) oe phe fb ll 7 ne. Sine 
(Prices represent’ Guotations and Sales) Saeasecen S25: Se wee 
Sright Stocks: ” __ | 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.).... $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -%0.725 
re ice D po ae 19.75 19.75 19.75 16-20 fuel oil (per bbl)... = $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 

s is, a : : 10.65 -$0.675 50.65 -$0.675 R065 — “76 

ate. ce 17.00 17.00 17.00 14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.). . $( ¥0 $0.¢ $0. ¢ $0.65 -$0.675 

10-25 cold test...... = 16.50 16.50 16.50 ’ . 

Dos he halal 1600 16.00 16.00 KANSAS (F, ob aoinaty: earye ae stination) - , 
150-160 Vis. E 210° 16.00 16.00 16.00 38-40 etraw furnace Oil.. = 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 ~ 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 
120 Vis. D, 210: 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.75 —$0.80 $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -< 825 

Faia ; : cc cc 10-14 fuel oil (per bbi.)... $0.625-$0. 675 $0.675-$0. 70 $0.675—$%0.70 
0-18 cold test...... as 15.50 15.50 15.50 P , , $0.7 
-£) COId test. ......- 15.00 5.00 5.00 ‘ . - » . 

bar = pe ee 14.50 +9 50 +4 en _ NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted 

600 St. Ref. Olive Green g. ch —. 5.75 5. 50 ce oF S 6h... 5.75 shipment; prices apply on products ma le from legally produced crude) 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green 4.75 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4 75 5.00 38-40 straw furnace Oil.. ) a fo 2.625 2.625 
631 Steam Refined....... 11.00 11.00 11.00 38- = prime white Furnace 
Black Oil...... © ee oe oe oo 3.00 5.25 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 32. 36 Serre ree eat y Py 2.8 tO be 7 
a 2.00 2.125 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 ? a6 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) 32-36 a ail coca eee 2 <0) ? 625 500 2.125 2 P+ >" 128 
140 unfiltered... ...—. ree 9.00 9.00 9.00 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.75 -$0.775 $0.75 -$0.775 $0.75 -$0.775 
160 unfiltered.........—. 10.00 10.00 10.00 18-22 fuel vil (per bbl.).. = 0.675 $0. 70 $0.675-$0. 70 $0.675-$0.70 
200 unfiltered.......... 11.00 11.00 11.00 WEST TEXAS (F w ' 

z Te rs TOM, eX AS (F. o. b est Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment 
Bright stock, 160 vis. No. 8 color: oe . @ prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

0 to 10 cold test...... 18.75 18.75 18.75 é : 2 

15 to 25 cold test....... 18.25 18.25 18.25 32-36 gas oil, zero........ 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 2.625 

30 to 40 cold test...... 17.75 17.75 17.75 | 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl)... $0.625-80.675 — $0.625-80.675 — $0.625-$0.675 
& filtered Cyl. Stoch... 15.50 15.50 15.50 EAST TEXAS (F. b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment; 

je from legally produced cr 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (A. S. T. M. Tests; Quotations and/or | PUce® @PPly on products ime ere ae si 
sales prices to car unloaders) 38-40 p.w. furnace oil. 2.75 — 2.875 - 2.625 ,- 2-625 
000 Steam Ketined....— 12.50 —13.00 12.50 -13.00 12.50 —13.00 32-36 gas oil............ a 625— 1.75 I 625— 1.75. 1.625— 1.75 _ 
650 Steam Refined... — 5.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 20-24 fuel oil........... $0.35 —$0.40 $0.375-$0.425 $0. 375-$0.425 
| eee 16.00 —16.50 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 ‘ — — : , 
ee HRP 20.50 —21 00 20.50 —21.00 20°50 “41 00 NORTH LOUISIANA For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 

G06 Warren E.......... 16.00 —16.50 16.00 -—16.50 16.00 -16.50 Bee eer 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 2.625-— 2.75 
Bright Stock, No. 8 color 32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 3.125 3-00 — - 3.425 3.00 — 3.125 
: sis — at 210°, a — errr $0.95 $0.95 $0.95 
4 ash: 16- DOG Mchidasenes $0.80 —$0.85 $0.80 —$0.85 $0.80 —$0.85 
10 pour test... — 21.50 -—22.00 21.50 —22.00 71.50 =27.00 Ce Se $0.70 —$0.75 $0.70 -—$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 

4 SOG Uwe 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 

pour test..esese.e 20.50 -21.00 20.50 —21.00 20.50 -21.00 , -ANSAS : eee ; “= oF 
15 peur test ——— 20.00 -21.00 20.00 -21.00 20.00 -21.00 - Rn gi (For Arkansas and be alaaear ag ee ies 
SL 2.625-— 2 2.625- 2.75 625— 2.75 
32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.25 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
PETROLATUMS 28-30 gas oil, zero. z.73 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 = 2.899 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbi.).. $0.85 —$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.0.b. BG-2O CEE) OU. 5.6 cccccccce $0.75 —$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 
Penna. refinery. In tank care 0.5¢c per pound less. Quotations are from majority | $0. 625-$0.65 $0 .625-$0.65 $0.625-$0.65 
of petrolatum makers). 
Saow White..... — — — 7.375- 7.50 7.375- 7.50 7.375- 7.50 CALIFORNIA* (F. 0. b. San Joaquin Valley) 
Lily White........—~— 6.375— 6.50 6.375- 6.50 6.375- 6.50 14-18 tuel oil (per bbl... = $0.63 -$0.67 = $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 
Cream | ror D269 5.20 §.375— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 14-18 bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.60 ~$0. 70 $0.60 -—$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 
Light Amber—......-. — 2.875— 3.00 2.875— 3.00 2.875— 3.0 30-34 was oil (per bbi.)... $1.00 -S1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 
~ iaapeet ee iis 2 625 2 73 2 625 2.75 | 2.625 : 75 27 Plus diesel oil (per bbl.) $1.05 —S1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 
Red...... 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 *Nominal pipe line charge to San Francisco, 24c per bbl. more, and te 
+Prices ‘Nonatnat. San Pedro, 20c per bbl. more. 
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Trend of Gasoline Prices and Gasoline Taxes, at 50 Representative Cities 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 
Tax column includes ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect September 17, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Markets 


Motor Gasoline 


S. O. New Jersey—-Essolene: S.s. up 
4c, Salisbury, to 2lc, Aug. 31, 

S. s. cut 0.9c, Charlotte, to 22c, 
Sept. 11. 


S. O. New York—Socony; Dealer, 
t.w. and s.s. reduced at following 
points, in amounts and on dates indi- 
cated, dealer prices excluding taxes, 
and t.w. and s.s. including state and 
federal taxes: 

Albany, 1c, to 8.5c, 15¢c and 16c, 
Sept. 8. 

Bangor, 1.5c, to 10c, 17.5e and 
18.5c, Sept. 11; cut 1c, to 9c, 16.5c, 
and 17.5c, Sept. 12, 

Portland, 3.2c, to 7.5¢c, 15¢ and 16e, 
Sept. 11. 

Concord, 1c, to 10.5c, 18¢e and 19c, 
Sept. 11. 


Lancaster, 1.2c, to lle 
19.5c, Sept. 11. 


18.5¢ and 


Manchester, 1c, to 10c, 17.5¢ and 
18.5¢c, Sept. 11. 


Rutland, 0.5¢e, to 11le, 
19.5¢c, Sept. 11. 


18.5¢e¢ and 


Plattsburg, le, to 10.5¢, 17¢e and 
18c, Sept. 12. 

Hartford, 1c, to 9.5¢e, 15e and 16e, 
Sept. 13. 

Atlantic tefining—White Flash 
Plus: T.w. and s.s. up 5.5¢e Wilming 
ton, Del., 15.5¢ and 17.5c, Sept. 8. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Springfield 
and Worcester, to 15¢c and 17c, re- 
spectively at both points, Sept. 12 and 
Sept. 8 respectively. 


T.w. cut le, Jacksonville, to 17e, 
Sept. 5. 


S. O. Kentucky—Crown: T.w. and 
s.s. up 4c, Paducah, to 18¢c and 20¢c, 
Sept. 10. 


T.w. cut le, Jacksonville, to 17c, 
Sept. 3. 


Kyso: T.w. and s.s. up 5.5c, Pa- 
ducah, to 16.5¢ and 18.5c, Sept. 10. 


S. O. Indiana—New prices published 
in this table reflect the price reduc- 
tion of Sept. 11 at as many points as 
it has been possible to obtain them 
to date. Any corrections over these 
prices will be published in this column 
as soon as they are available. For de- 
tails of this change, see Sept. 12 issue, 
page 21. 


Magnolia Petroleum — Mobilgas: 
T.w. and s.s. cut 8c, Oklahoma City, 
to 12c and 14c, Sept. 1. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 2c, Houston, to 
14c and 16c, Sept. 1. 


T.w. and s.s. cut le, San Antonio, 
to 15¢c, and 17c, Aug. 30. 


T.w. and s.s. up 0.5c, El Paso, to 
18.5c and 20.5c, Sept. 1. 


Metro: T.w. and s.s. cut 3c, Okla- 
homa City, to 10c and 12c, Sept. 1. 


T.w, and s.s. cut le, Dallas, to Ye 
and lic, Aug. 27. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 4c, Houston, to 
10c and 12c, Aug. 31. 


T.w. and s.s. cut le, San Antonio, 
to 138c and 15c, Aug, 28. 


T.w. and s.s. up 1c, El Paso, to 16¢e 
and 18c, Sept. 1. 


Mobilgas: T.w. and s.s. up 2c, Hous- 
ton, to 16c and 18c, Sept. 13. 


Metro: T.w. and s.s. up 4c, Hous- 
ton, to 14e and 16c, Sept. 17. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 3c, San Antonio, 
to 10c and 12c, Sept. 12. 


S. O. California-—Standard: T.w. 
and s.s. cut 1c, Reno, to 19c and 21c, 
Aug. 31, 


Flight: Correction: T.w. and s.s. cut 
0.5¢c, thru Oregon and Washington, 
Aug. 31, instead of 1c, as reported on 
page 49 of Sept. 5 issue. Prices are 
corrected in this issue. 


T.w. and s.s. cut le, thru Nevada, 
making prices at Reno 17e and 19e, 
Aug. 31. 


Canada, Imperial Oil— Imperial 
Three Star: S.s. cut le, Vancouver, to 
30c, Sept. 7. 


Kerosine 
S. O. New York—Cut 0.5¢, VProvi- 
dence, to 8c t.w., Sept. 12. 
Atlantic Refining—Cut 0.25¢, Hart- 


ford, to 7.5¢ t.w., Sept. 7%. 


Magnolia Petroleum—Cut 1c, Tulsa, 


to 7.5c, t.w., Sept. 12. 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 
Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1 /20c per gal. in bulls; Florida. 1 /8c; [llinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2 


per gal. in a single barrel: 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bble., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbis., 2 
inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minmesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraslsa, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline. 1/20c; 


/25¢ for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet 


North Carolina, 1/4c; 


North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbis., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennes- 


eee, 2/S5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: lowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/Sc per gal for firet 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c¢ for next 5; 3/1)c for next 15, and 1/Sc per gal 


ie lote over 25 bbis. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 
These Prices in Effect September 17, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Posted Essolene Kero- 
Tank Retail Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 

Atlantic City, N. J.... 8.5 15 4 18.5 10 
Newatk, N. Jo.ccccece -8 14.3 4 17.8 9.5 

Annapolis, Md.:..... 8.1 14.6 5 19.1 10 
Baltimore, Md....... 7.6 14:5 5 6 35 
Cumberland, Md..... Si 6 5 Bet i72 
Washington, D. C..... 7.8 14.3 3 16.8 11.5 
DOSWIE, YE. ceccvess 9.2 35. @ 2.2 9 
Mosinee, Vas scccecces 2.f 4626 BF OS 
Petersburg, Va..... ceo 14.5 6 20 11.4 
Richmond, Va........ 8 14.5 6 20 11.7 
ROGGGEG, VOs. 6 o.0:600: 5 $5.8 6 Zs ES 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.5 15 § 19.5 12.6 
——— W. Va... 7.8 14.3 5 18.8 11.2 
Wheeling, W. ee 8.5 15 5 19 12.2 
Charlotte, N. C....... 3.9 16.4 7 @& 13.5 
Hickory, N. C.. eae 10.2 16.7 7 23.2 13.7 
t. Airy 30.2 16.7 7 Fd 9 
Raleigh, Nc ale 9.7 16.2 7 22.7 13.3 
Salisbury, we ee 10 35 fF Zs 13.6 
Chasteston, 5: C....5. 7.2 HZ F Bet 11.5 
Columbia, S. C....... S.5 6 t @ 3$.2 
Spartanburg, S. C..... 9.9 16.4 7 22.5 13.5 


Price basis to dealers: Dealer contracts fo: 
Essolene are written at dealers’ price, which to 
divided dealers is 2.5¢ per gal. above tank car price, 
and to undivided dealers. is dealer price less 0.5¢ 
per gal. Note: Beginning Dec. 28, 1933, volun 
tary discounts off posted tank car price given to 
dealers thru territory, where service station price: 
are subnormal. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery, 
consumer t.w. is —_ 2c off 8.8. price. 

Kerosine Discount: Ic off t.w. price for 25 gale 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount 
in New Jersey. 


S. O. NEW YORK 


Socony Gasoline 
Total Kero- 
Posted Posted sine 
Dealer Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Metropolitan New 10 City, including a 


eee 4 16. Ry. 
Albany, N. Y.. ia = 15 16 
Bin hamton, Se eee 4 7.5 8.5 9°25 

uffalo, » ner 11 a Jes ts S 
Tamestown, N. Y.....11 S Wes tas § 
Plattsburg, N. Y......10.5 4 17 18 9.75 
Rochester, N. Y...... 10.5 4 17 18 9.25 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 10.5 4 17 18 9.25 
Danbury, Conn....... 10.5 3 16 17 8.5 
Hartford, Conn....... as 3 15 16 pe 
New Haven, Conn.... 9.5 3 15 16 7.50 
Bangor, Me... ..<.6 6 9 5 16.5 17.5 9.5 
Portland, Me......... 1 a 15 16 8.75 
Boston, Wale... ocx 8.5 4 15 16 8 
Concord, N. + aan 10.5 § 18 19 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H...... 31 5 18.5 39.5 9.75 
Manchester, es ee | 5 7.5 F835 9 
E. Providence, R. I... 7.5 3 13 14 8 
Burlington, Vt........ i.s 6S 19 20 9.75 
i a | a re 11 5 te.5 39.5 S$.5 


Discounts to commercial consumers, 2c under 
6.8. jon at time and place of delivery in accordance 
with CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract 

Third Grade Gasoline 
Offered only at points where competition requires 


at .8., 2c below s.s. prices of Secony. Dealers get 
2c margin. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 


Kero- 
tal sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... M.S @ 5:5 82.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12 4 16 18 10 
Allentown, Pa........ 1.5 @ 5 i2:5 i 
OS , eer re 12 4 16 18 
Beremeton, Fa... .0see. 12 4 16 18 10 
Altoona, Pa....... ee 4 16 18 10 
Dever, Del... sceess 12 4 16 18 10 
Wilmington, Del...... W.5 4 8:5 7:5 9g 
Boston, Mass......... 10 4 14 16 8 
Springfield, Mass..... 11 4 15 17 8.75 
Worcester, Mass......11 4 15 17 8.75 
Fall River, Mass......10.5 4 14.5 16.5 8.5 
Providence, R. I...... 9 3 12 14 8.5 
Hartford, Conn.......12 3 15 17 aa 
New Haven, Conn....11 3 14 16 \ A 
Atlantic City, N. J....12.5 4 16.5 18.5 10 
ee ree 12 4 16 18 10 
Trenton, ie” 2k & T TKS WC 
Annapolis, Md....... lack 5 Beck 39.3 9.5 
Baltimore. Md....... 1.65 iG 3.6 5 


September 19, 1934 


ATLANTIC REFINING (Cont’d) 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes 'T. W. S.S. T.W. 

Hagerstown, Md...... ll 5 16 18 10 
Richmond, Va........ 12 6 18 20 | 
Wilmington, N. C.....11.8 7 18.8 20.8 11.4 
Brunswick, Ga....... 13 7 20 y * Ts 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 9 & 20 11.5 
Note: Tank wagon prices are those applicable to 


consumers purchasing lots of 100 gals. or over in 
one delivery and in accordance with CD-1 Official 
Commercial Consumer Contract. 

Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equa! 
to 3.5¢ off posted s.s. price; undivided dealers, price 
equal to 4c off posted s.s8. price; authorized dealer: 
costracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal te 
Se less than posted s.s. price, plus Ic rental. 

®Georgia kerosine bas Ic state tax, not include? 
in above prices. 


S. O. OHIO 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


Ohio statewide.......10.5 5 15.5 17.5 *12.5 

Summit county....... 9.5 5§ 4.5 17.5 %12.5 

Allen, Butler, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Miami, 
ontgomery and Frente counties: 

REE eet eere 9. 5 HS 5.5 982.5 
Hamilton county..... 8. 5 5S BS MWS Fas 
Renown (Third Grade) 

Ohio statewide....... 10 5 15 16 9 =*12.5 
Summit county....... 95 5 WMS G . 25 


Allen, Butler, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Miami, 
Montgomery and vhg x counties: 


Seddsawdewedesew ns F 14.5 15.5 *12.5 
Hamilton county..... 3.5 5 WS 5.5 3.5 
Resellers’ Tank Wagon Prices (Allen, Butler, 
Champaign, Clark, rke, Hamilton, Miami, 


ontgomery and Preble counties) 


Undivided Authorized 
Accounts Agents 
(Exc. of (Exc. of 
Authorized Divided ec 
Agents) Accounts Rental) 
Sohio X-70........ 12.5 13 13 
Renown (3rd grade) 12.5 13 13 


*Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 


Note: On single deliveries of motor gaso lines under 
35 gallons. to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies, 

Discounts to contract consumers only: of 
t.w. price, on deliveries per month: 0 to 3,000 gals., 
folie Ethvl. X-70 and Renown, full t.w. price 

to 10,000 gals., Ethyl and X-70, lc; ove: 
ido 000 gals., 2c. Renown, 3,000 to 10,000’ gals., 
0.5c: over 10,000 gals., Ic. 

Governmental business (U. S., state, county, 
municipal and departments thereof) for tanmy wagon 
deliveries: effective March 29, 1934, get seller’s 
tw. price. at time and place of delivery, as posted 
at seller’s plant from or at which delivery is made. 
subject to a maximum price limitation during the 
first three months of this contract of 25% more than 
the posted price. (Price to U. S. Gov.’t is less 4c per 

al. state tax, and to state depts., less lc federal tax) 

iscounts same as those contained in Official Con 
tract Form CD-1l. For service station deliveries: 
same price basis as for t.w. deliveries, except that 
prices are posted s.s. prices. 


Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 
mercial consumers, 2.5c per gal. off t.w. price, any 


quantity, 
S. O. KENTUCKY 


Crown Gasoline 








Lesiagtoa. Ky......:.12.5 6 16.5 2.5 11.5 
Louisville, Ky... «eke 6 18 20 ll 
Paducah, Ky... ae) 6 18 20 11 
Covington, Ky.. Pe 6 16 17 11.5 
tocoeee BeiccceccckicS & ES 23 Tes 
icksburg, Miss 11 7 18 20 312 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 =*8 18 20 ll 
Mobile, Ala.......... 12.5% 2.8 23.5 32 
Montgomery, Ala..... 12.5 % 31.5 23.5 5 
Macon, Ga....... oune 7 20 22 «14.5 
Atlanta, Ga ea t 220 «914.5 
Augusta, Ga 13 7 20 22 0«—- 14.5 
Savansek, Ga... ose. 12 a: 21 «14 
Jacksonvi Ile, ee 8 1 20 23.5 
eS aaa 10 8 18 20 43.5 
cD eee 10 8 18 20 12.5 
a eee 8 % 17 19 53.3 
Kyso (Third Grade) 
Lexington. Ky........ ll 6 17 19 11.5 
Louisville, Ky........ 10.5 6 16.5 18.5 ll 
Paducah, BPs ccccess 1.5 6 16.5 18.5 11 


(Continued en next page) 


S. O. KENTUCKY (Cont’d) 


Kyso (Third Grade) 


ero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 

Covington, Ky....... $5 6 4.5 15.5 M.S 
Jackson, Miss........ 10 t 6 19 #413 
Vicksburg, Miss...... a5 2 16.5 18.5 *12 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 *8 18 20 ll 
Mobile. Ala.......0-. 1l 8 19 21 12 
Montgomery, Ala..... 10.5 #9 19.5 21.5 #15 
a 10 a° 6M 20 «14.5 
ROMs Gisecicesee ll 7 #18 20 «914.5 
Biseee, Ga. ccc ccccces ll 7 18 200 «14.5 
Pensacola, Fla........ 7 9% 16 18 %13.5 


Dealer Discount: off posted s.8. price, on Crown 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
tc: on Kyso, 3c: to “divided” dealers, Crown and 
Ethyl, Len and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 1, 1934 

*Taxes. in the tax column is included thesc 
ay aad sounty gasoline taxes at the following points: 

Birmingham, Ic city: Mobile. le city; Montgomery. 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include lc state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes Mc city tax. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


|| ee 10.8 *4 14.8 16.8 8 
Decatur, Ill. 10.7 *4 14.7 16.7 10.2 
©. St. Louis, Ill 10.4 *4 14.4 16.4 9.5 
Joliet, Ill. ....-10.8 *4 14.8 16.8 10.2 
Peoria, Ill... 10.7 74 14.7 16.7 10.2 
Quincy, Ill. 12.6 *4 16.6 18.6 10 
Springfield, Ill. 10.7 *4 4.7 16.7 10.2 
Indianapolis, Ind <bh.4 95 16.4 18.4 t14.2 
Evansville, Ind ceece =o 16.3 18.3 tl4 
South Bend, Ind 7 35 16.7 18.7 14.5 
Detroit, Michigan 12 4 16 18 10.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .11.7 4 5.7 27.7 10.2 
Saginaw, Mich 12 4 16 18 10.5 
Marquette, Mich .12 a l¢ 18 10.8 
Green Bay, Wisc ley ee 16.2 18.2 10.2 
Madison, Wis« 11 5 16 18 9 
Milwaukee, Wisc S.§ § 13.5 14.4 7 
La Crosse, Wisc il 5 16 18 10.8 
Minneapolis, Minn 10.9 4 14.9 16.9 10.4 
Duluth, Minn 11.3 4 15.3 17.3 10.4 
Mankato, Minn et 4 15 17 10.3 
Des Moines, la.......10.4 4 14 16.4 8 
Sioux City, Fa.:.... 10.6 4 14.6 16.6 9.7 
Davenport, Ia........10.5 4 14.5 16.5 10.1 
Mason City, Ia.......10.7 4 14.7 16.7 10.1 
St. Louis, Mo ; 16.2 13.5 33.7 35.2 8.7 
a 0 = ty, Mo... 9.9 T4 13.9 15.9 7.5 
Josep! Mo ee 13.9 15.9 8.8 

pang N. 'D. wea 4 16 18 12.1 
Grand Forks, N. D....12.4 4 16.4 18.4 12.4 
Minot, N. D.. 13.2 4 37.2 39.2. 32.) 
Pierre, S. D. 13.6 *5 18.6 20.6 I1.1 
Huron, S. D. 13.8 *5 18.8 20.8 11.4 
Wichita, Kansas.... 9.5 4 13.5 15.5 6 
Bartlesville, Okla 11 5 16 18.5 8.5 

Note: Kerosine s.s. prices are generally 3c above 
normal t.w. price. 

Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 

Stanolind prices are lc under normal Red Crown 
prices shown above, thru territory Among « 
ceptions are the following points 
E. St. Louis, Fil. 9.4 *4 13.4 15 9 
Springfield, Ill : 9.5 *4 13.5 15.5 10.2 
Detroit, Mich 10.5 4 14.5 16.5 10.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .10.2 4 14.2 16.2 10.2 
Milwaukee, Wis« 7 5 12 12.9 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 8 t4 12 14 8.8 
ig: a) Sere 10.7 4 14.7 17 52.1 
Wichita, Kan...... 8 4 12 I4 6 


TSt. Louis tax includes 0.5¢ city tax; Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. Ic city tax. tincludes 4c state tax, 
*I illinois collects a sales tax of 2%, to cover which 
Standard charges 0.2c per gallon on gasoline, hero- 
tine and naphtha: this tax is included in t.w. and s.. 
columns in above table for — but not in taz 
column. South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices 
include O.lc for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 
unts: to controlled and uncontrolled dealers, 
andivided gasoline accounts, thru territory, off s.s. 
rice: Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 4c; Stanolind, 

c. Divided gasoline accounts get 0.5¢ less per 
gallon. In case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5¢ per 
gal. rental allowance. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: ef- 
fective Feb. 26, 1934, thru territory, including 
Chicago, on purchases er month, discount off t.w 

rice; Ethyl and Red Crown, 3000 to 10,000 gals., 

c; Stanolind, 0.5c; over 10,000 gals., Ethyl and 
Red Crown, 2c; Stanolind, le. urchases under 
3,000 gals. monthly made at “ee t.w. price; if 
single deliveries of less than gale. are made 
regular 6.8. price applies. 


8.8, 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 
These Prices in Effect September 17, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 








S. 0. NEBRASKA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Omaha, Net 42 5 17 17.4 10 
McCook, Neb ea res ic: 3 7.7 348.7 46:7 
Norfolk, Neb ee, | ee 5 17.4 17.9 10 
as ha Neb;...12.8 5 17.8 18.3 10.8 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... 5 5 18.3 18.3 9 


Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Reliance gasoline ge are 1.5c below normal 
Red Crown prices. Following points are among 
those below this normal differential: 


Omaha, Neb......... 10.5 5 5.5 -15.9 16 
McCook, Neb........ i.2 3S 2 WZ.7 164 
Norfolk, Neb......... 1.9 > 15.9 16.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....11.3 5 6:3 i7 10.8 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... 12 5 17 ws: 9 


Discounts to dealers: including rentals unde: 
lease and agency agreements, off s.s. price: to un- 
divided accounts, Standard Red Crown and Ethy! 
gasolines, 4c; Reliance, 3c; to divided accounts 
Red Crown and Ethyl, 3.5c; Reliance, 2.5c. 

Discounts to consumers covered only by fore 
CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Essolene 
Posted Posted Kero- 
Tank Retail Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W 


Little Rock, Ark...... 1:6 26:1. 7.5 21 11 
Alexandria, La....... 7.6 14.1 %7 20.5 *10 
Baton Rouge La..... 7.7 14.2 6 19.7 *12 
New Orleans, La...... 7.3 13.8 *7° 20 %12 
Lake Charles. La..... 1.2 26,2 *7 20,7 *12 
Shreveport, La....... 6:5 13 6 18.5 *10 
Lafayette, La........ 7.8 14.3 97 20.8 %12 
BrstGl, LOAN. 25 osc 10 16.5° 8 22.6 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn 10 16.5 8 22.9 ll 
Knoxville, Tenn......10.2 16.7 8 > Db 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8.6 15.1 8 22.5. 20.5 
Nashville, Tenn...... 9.5 16 8 e250: “Az 

*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 
Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, Ic 
federal tax, and lc parish ta Louisiana ker 
prices include lc state tax 

Price basis to dealers: Divided dealers get dealers 
price which is 2 \ ank car; undivide i jJealers 
get dealer price, pie 0 Se 


Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 

sume t.w pr tim sliver 
ynsumer t.w. is generally 2c off s.s. price 
Kerosine discount: 2 


»pen dealers. 


per g tt t.w. price t 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


a Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 

Muskogee, Okla......11 5 16 18 7.5 

Oklahoma City a 5 12 14 Dio 

MONS, CRIB 6 ocsicsccne 11 5 16 18 7.5 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 3. $ 16:5 18.5 8 
Little Rock, Ark...... 24.5..7.5 39 21 9 
Texarkana, Ark...... 12 *S 17 19 8 
SS 9 5 14 16 & 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 9 5 14 16 7 
gage yn, sc Se | 5 16 IS S 
NY an Antonio, Tex 10 5 15 17 x 
| Paso, a 13.5. § 18.5 20.5 11 


Metro Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Muskogee, Okla...... 8 5 13 15 7,5 
Oklahoma City ; 5 5 10 12 8.5 
Wee, TOEIR. occas 8 5 13 1S 7.5 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 10 5 15 17 8 
Little, Rock, Ark..... 10 Pe te Be es 9 
Texarkana. Ark.... € 5 11 13 s 
** Dallas, Tex 4 5 ) 11 8 
Fr Worth, Texas..... 4 5 9 11 7 
Houston, Texas , 5 14 16 ) 
San Antonio, Tex 5 5 10 12 o.5 
El Paso, Tex 1] 5 16 1s 11 

*In Texarkana, 4c Texas tax applies; itsid 
Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies 

ag rt Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies 


rt Smith, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies 
‘Seber Price basis to dealers off s.s. price: 





in t.w., bulk or bl eliveries, on lobilgas and 
Ethyl, to 100% denhevs: he: to divided dealers, 3.5¢ 
On Metro gasoline, to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 
dealers, 2 5« 

Price basis to consumers: in t.w., bulk 
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eS gasoline nv ced at t.w 
s generally 2c less than s . less qua 
ee if any, earned under i: b. 7 contract tf 
t m nth ‘and it end 
rAt Dallas. effective — 193 4, as temporary 
re, all de bv s receive an iddit ynal le discou 
gal. on Metro gasoline ind t.w. msumers a 
ficient amount to make their total discount 
valent to 4c off s.s., including discounts under 


CD-1 contracts. 


CONTINENTAL OIL 


Conoco Bronse Gasoline 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Denver, Colo......... 13 5 18 20 10 
Pueblo, Col. iscicsses 13 5 18 20 11 
Grand Junc., Colo....15.5 5 20.5 22.5 15 

Casper, WIS... cccecs 13 5 is 20 Re 
Cheyenne. Wvo... 13 § 12 20 13 

Billings, Mont.. 16.5 6 Sn oe 16.5 

Butte, Mont 15 6 21 23 17.5 

Great Falls, Mont is. 5 6 2255) 2325 225 

Helena, Mont........ 17 6 23 25 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah..11 5 16 18 16 
ee ere 16.5 6 22.5 24.5 18 
Twin Falls, Ida....... 6.5 6 22:5 2:5 
Albuquerque, N. M...11.5 6.5 18 20 13 

Demand (Third Grade) 

Denver, Colo....6565. 1] 5 16 18 10 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... cS 5 26:5 2835 35 

Helena, Mont........ 15 6 fi 23 ates 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 9 5 14 16 16 
OO rrr ee 14 6 20 22.5 18 


; 5 
Albuquerque, N. M.... 9.5 t6.5 16 18 13 
tincludee city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines, 
thru territory, off 8.8. price: to “undivided”’ dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4c; Demand’, 3c; to 
“divided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Brouze, 3.5c; 
Demand, 2.5c. 


S. O. CALIFORNIA 


Standard Gasoline 
San Francisco, Cal....12.5 4 16.5 


18.5 32.5 
Los Angeles, Cal......11.5 4 t5.5. a7.5 8235 
Pavano, (els esscce ats 4 17 19 14 
Phoenix, Ariz Fee, || 6 20 zz 16 
Reno, Nev... 14 5 19 21 15.5 
Portland, Ore........ 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 6 22 24 18 
Tacoma, Wash......65.<.89 o a 21 13.5 

Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 

San Francisco, Cal....10.5 4 5 16:5 12:5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 9.5 4 io 45.0 32.5 
i rer 11 4 15 17 14 
Reno, Nev 12 5 17 19 15.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. By 6 18 20 T16 
Portland, Ore 11 6 17 19 3.5 
Seattle, Wash 11 6 17 19 13.5 
Tacoma, Wast | 6 17 19 13.5 
Spokane, Was! 14 6 20 22 18 


tincludes 5c state tax. 

Discounts: to 100% dealers: on Standard gaso- 
line, beginning June 20, 1934, 2c per gal. off t.w. 
orice; on Flight gasoline, lc off t.w. 


CANADA 


Prices of Imperial Oil L 
fer Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 u s. Gallons 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 


Hamilton, Ont...... *15 6 *21 aes 22,5 
Toronto, Ont.....00. *15 6 *21 23.5 37.5 
Brandon, Man....... 3.3 7 3:3 33 28 
Winnipeg. Man...~... a.7 f Be? 2.7 Be 
Regina, Sasm....—...23 6 29 32 21.5 
Saskatoon, Sash. ..... 25.8 6 31.8 34.8 24.3: 
Edmonton. Alta......25.2 6 312 34.2 23.7 
Calgary, Alrt.. tome & SES NS 
Vancouver, B. C......21 7 *28 30 24 
Moncreal, Que. .18 8 24 2? 17 
St. John, N. B....... 18 8 26 30 21 
Te. 3 eee 18 8 26 30 21 


*No established t.w. price at these points: dealers 
and consumers’ prices based on “so many cents 
below s.s. prices”; open dealers get 2.5c¢ off.; 100% 
dealers get lc additional. 

Discount to dealers and A.R.D. Accounts: 


On gasoline, effective May 14, 1934: in Maritime 
Provinces, all dealers get 4c off s.s. price; in all other 
provinces, open dealers get 3c off es. price and Ic 
additional to 100% accounts. 





| Aviation Gasoline Prices 














Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in princi- 
pal marketing territories (Stanavo aviation 
in all territories except Continental Oil and 
Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column includes Ic 
federal tax, and state tax; also municipal 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


S. O. NEW JERSEY 
Prices in Effect Sept. 17, 1934 


(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
Bayonne, N. J...... MCIaeeawelaRtees 10.5 
RINGING sc as ho Kast meeeeeeees 10.5 
Basis of F.o.b. Jacksonville, Fla......... 10.5 

COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
Tank Car 


Bayonne, N. J. (exclusive of taxes)... .. .... 10.5 


S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 


Total 

ps Tax T.W. 

Philadelphia, Pa...... 55.5 4 Re 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. -16 4 20 
Altoona, Pa.... 4 20 

Harrisburg, Pa 7 19.5 





Ss. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio: (To Commercial Consumers) 
Stanavo Ethyl a 3 (73 Octane, Blue): 2s 
ETE rt eats 5 : 


Discounts: to commercial consumers on contract 
only: 60 octane and above, from 3,000 to 10,000 
gals. per month, lc; over 10,000 gals. per month, 2c 

For delivery on contract to hangar operators 
reselling: 2c below commercial consumer posted 


t.w. price. 
S. O. INDIANA 


Chicago, Ill.......... 15.3 4 19.3 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 307 5 20.7 
Detroit, Mich........16 4 26 

Milwaukee, Wisc..... 15.2 5 20.2 
Minneapolis, owesen Pe, 4 19.9 
St. Louis, Mo.... +142 3 17.2 
Kansas City, Mo.....14.7 %4 18.7 
OS 16.9 . 20.9 
meron, &..D....... $916.9 5 21.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 13.6 4 17.6 


*Includes lc city tax. 
*®Includes 0.1c to cover sales tax, 
tlocludes 0.2c cent to cover Ill, 2% eales tax, 


S. O. LOUISIANA 
(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
Batis of F.0.6. Télta, Giihis ccc cscccccs 8.5 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. 
ee Ere: 15 5 20 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Tank Car 


Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)... 8.7 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO, 


Total 
T.W. Tax yo 
Denver, Colo......... 16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... 16 5 21 
Helena. Mont........ 7 6 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 5 19 
Albuquerque, N. M.. te %6.5 23.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5¢, 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 14,3 6 20.3 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 32.3 a 16.3 
San Francisco, Cal....12.2 + 16.2 
eS. eee 13.5 5 18.5 
Portland, Ore. . ....65. 14.7 6 20.7 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 15.4 6 21.4 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 23 


Note: Above prices are for deliveries by tank 
truck or in iron barrels in quantities of 100 gallons 
or more. For quantities less than 100 gallons, add 
2c per gallon. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. |. 





TOTAL FINISHED MOTOR FUEL STOCKS 
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Bulk Motor Fuel Stocks Decrease 620,000 Barrels 


By Telegraph Kentucky increased their runs 30,000 in two districts, these being Texas 

NEW YORK, Sept. 18 barrels, to 341,000 barrels daily. Cali- Gulf, with a gain of 168,000 barrels, 

OLLOWING a decrease of 578.000 fornia and Texas refiners inereasel and North Louisiana-Arkansas, with 
a gain of 18,000 barrels. 

Refinery stocks of motor fuel de 
declined 620,000 barrels the week Stocks of finished motor fuel de clined 145.000 barrels, to 27,893,000 
ended Sept. 15, to 54,679,000 barrels, clined 553,000 barrels, standing at barrels. In-transit and terminal 
according to reports gathered by the 44,770,000 barrels on Sept. 15. The stocks declined 537,000 barrels, to 16,- 
American Petroleum Institute from largest decrease was on the _ East 877.000 


barrels in bulk motor fuel stocks runs considerably, while East Coast 
the previous week, these stocks plants cut runs 28,000 barrels. 


barrels and other motor fuel 
plants with 89.7 per cent of the coun- Coast where stocks were reduced near-- stocks declined 20,000 barrels, to 4, 
try’s still capacity. ly 400,000 barrels. Appalachian 280.000 barrels. A gain of 82,000 


Crude runs to stills rose 108,000 plants reduced stocks 89.000 barrels barrels was reported in stocks of un 


barrels, to 2,340,000 barrels daily av- and Louisiana Gulf 76,000 barrels. finished gasoline, which stood at 5, 
erage. Refiners in Indiana-Illinois- Stocks of finished motor fuels gained 629,000 barrels on Sept. 15. 


Current Refinery Operations 








Stock: ~ Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reportin (Thousands of Barrels) % Total Daily Av. Pro- 

Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity ted Ti Finished Total Finished Gas & Gas & duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 8 
East Coast : 100.0 433,000 461,000 74.4 79.2 13.504 13.898 14.071 13.616 5.0 75,000 73,000 
Appalachian : 93.3 101,000 93,000 72.1 66.4 1.399 1.488 1.450 1.430 100.0 26,000 28,000 
Ind., Ill., Ky 94.6 341,000 311,000 80.8 73.7 6.799 6.849 $.949 $811 5.1 19.000 98,000 
Okla., Kans., M 83.7 230,000 221,000 59.6 57.3 4.327 +374 3.755 3.771 3.0 65,000 61,000 
Inland Texas 47.6 105,000 85,000 62.9 50.9 1.057 1.084 1.551 1.554 80.5 23.000 23,000 
Texas Gulf ee 524,000 491,000 94.9 X89 3.520 3.352 10.794 10.509 19.2 102,000 101,000 
La. Gulf 96.4 92,000 93,000 56.8 57.4 1,444 1.520 2,527 2.458 100.0 15,009 14,000 
N La., Ark 83.7 48,000 45,000 62.3 S8.4 248 230 603 601 )2.7 8 000 +000 
Rocky Mt 66.7 45,000 40,000 70.3 62.5 615 643 579 589 1.3 12,000 15,000 
California 16.9 421,000 392,000 51.2 47.7 11.857 11.885 75.623 76,001 100.0 53,000 57,000 
rOTAL 89.7 2,340,000 2,232,000 69.4 66.2 44.770 45,323 115.902 115.340 5.6 478.000 $79,000 

*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe r 
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StTabilog 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTROL 


It means the smooth control of entire refinery units 





that results in Balanced Operation. It means 
higher yields, fewer reruns and a great reduction in 
the time wasted in balancing out the unit. It also 


means properly engineered control. 


The Stabilog has every advantage of instrument 
design required for good control and they are all 
within the instrument case. No additional mechan- 
isms are required to maintain balanced operation. 


Piddling adjustments are not necessary. 


Every refinery engineer should know the complete 


story of the Stabilog. Write today for .*uuetin 175. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 












REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 




















“CHEMICAL REFINING of PETROLEUM” 


by V. A. Kalicheosky and B. A. Stagner 





OMPREHENSIVE treatise covering 

the chemistry and practice of petroleum 
refining, dealing separately with light and 
heavy distillates. 


The various treating agents, sulfuric acids, 
alkalies, plumbite and sweetening ad- 
sorption methods, and different solvents 
are discussed at length. 


Three chapters are devoted to etmospheric 
oxid ation of petroleum products, oxidation- 
reduction reactions, gum in cracked gaso- 
line, and the use and properties of gum 
inhibitors. 


Detonation in motor fuels, and the im- 
provement of the anti-knock properties by 
addition of catalysts, by cracking, etc., 
are presented, along with discussion of 
methods for determination of detonation 
and development of the C.F.R. method. 


CHEMICAL REFINING of PETROLE- 
UM represents data and results of in- 
vestigations in chemical refining and the 
use of various reagents in the improvement 
of petroleum products, gathered from 
many sources, and now available in one 
volume. 


451 pages r + « Price $7 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Tank Wagon Markets 


(Continued from page 58) 


| Naphtha Prices | 


Prices in Effect Sept. 17, 1934 
(In Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels; in Cents per 








Gallon) 

dia *S S ~ 

fe SS sé § 

Om | esx > 

ee sa ge 3 

a a) a 
Altoona, ee * ° soee eoee 17 
Baltimore...... ieee ne i). 
Boston... ..... 17 17 16 17 
Bridgeport..... ive ins bs. 9 
Buffalo (net)... Oe pete ai 14 
CHICERO:.. «ices 313.9 $15.9 15 t18 
eee 3317.4 %92) **18.5 17.5 
Kansas City.... 14 15.5 16.3 19.3 
Lancaster, Pa. . ieee Pa ee 17 
Milwaukee..... 19.5 21 21.8 18.5 
Minneapolis.... **19.8 **21.3 **22.1 tf15.9 
Newark, N. J... tia re ot 13 
New York City 13 13 15 13 
Philadelphia... . 13.5 15 16 13.5 
Providence..... ie gis mes 14 
Rochester (net). ects Bas Bere 16 
ae ee 14.7 16.2 17 13 
Syracuse... : 16 


Petroleum ‘Spirits (Solvent) 
In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal) 


TOO TOE TIRPOOR. 6 oocc kes cine cess A 
F Mi aGer iid GIETICE.....  cccviesccecs 9.5 
PUOVIOUUG a 65.00 5000's 055s ecewenees » 


*In the East, prices apply on product generally 
known as Petroleum Spirits; in the middlewest, 
prices apply on Stanosol (S. O. Indiana grade of 
Stoddard Solvent). 

tIncludes 4c state tax. 

**Includes 3c state tax. 

tIncludes 0.2c to cover Illinois 2% sales tax. 

ttlc higher for less than 100 gals. 

***2c discount allowed if under contract; 3c 


, allowed on 200 gals. or more, with lc premium for 


steel bbls k 
Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers in 
some instances. 


| Heating Oil | 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect Sept. 17, 1934 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No. ¢ 
Ss. O. New gepeee, 














re wom 2 
Atlantic City, Midescccs Gee 7 ae 
Baltimore, Md......... 8.5 7 atm. 8 
MONEE CL Guccccce Wile 9c88 coca 7529 
S. O. New York 
ew TOR ORY.cacccese B35. 7 7 6.5 
I IN. Bissccsscecs Glee 2eas 7.608 6.35 
Rochester, N. Racine. Se ae Kise 
Boston, Mass..... cece: Te Oe 7 7 
Augusta, Me..... S25 7 z 7 
Manchester, N. H.. S.75 7.45 2.25 7.48 
Burlington, Vt. 9.75 8.25 8.25 8.25 
New Haven, Conn.... aS 2 7 6.5 
Providence, R. I........ Pd 7 7 6.5 
-1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
Atlantic Reaning 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 8.5 7 suea 1665 
PE, Phscsccccoes 2 A a 2 ae Se 
Wilmington, Del..... a ee cox Sea 
Springfield, Mass. . : Cae tae “see Toes 
orcester, Mass... ce pee Ieee acme Eoue 
Hartford ,Conn......... So oF on 
S. O. Ohio 


Ohio Statewide......... 8 T2932 @.90 7.80 
Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; buchet 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 
S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 


NOC CEE FETE ELE TE CUTE TCL ES 6.75 
Indianapolis, Ind............- eoeeke cae SEEse 
Detroit, Mich...... Sapabhonedvesawenee a 9 

CR cna cs cens.weeneeesece seaak 8.4 
PN, BENG ei srcscsccsecercccsse 8.9 
Sieux City, FR. sc 000s Pre rere a 8.2 
St. Louis, ee ee edaci eae Becca we an 7.8 
eo ee eee aes Pe 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 

Discounts: at Chicago above price applies on 
150 gals. or more; 100 to 149 gals., 0.5c¢ higher, 
under 100 gals., 1.5c higher. Indianapolis and 
Detroit Ic off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. 
and over; at St. Louis, lc off for 50 gal. dumps and 
over; at other above points, Ic off t.w. price for 
deliveries 150 gals. and over. 
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Refiners’ & Compounders’ 
Supplies 





Following are average market prices for 
materials used by refiners and compounders 
effective on the date shown. 


Refiners’ Supplies 
Sept. 17. Sept. 10 
Soda Ash light 58.. bags, cwt. $1.23-1.30 $1.23-1.30 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums 
ibs Marana a taie Ral waren cwt. $1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. drums 
TE ere eee cwt. $0.70-1.00 $0.70-1.00 
Sal Dee WOR: 6650 iis 5+e00s $1.00-1.10 $1.00-1.10 
Caustic Soda 76% solid. .cwt. $2.60 $2.60 
Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 


cars, f.o.b. shipping point 

nn Re ee or $11.00-12.50 $11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of........ cwt. $2.50-3.40 $2.50-3.40 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars, 

Wie certecdieecceds Ib. $1.85-2.25 $1.85-2.25 


Compounders’ Supplies 
Vegetable Oils 


Linseed carloads, spot..... lb. 
lank spot.. 


8.90 9.10-9. 30 
.10 9.30-9.50 


Soya Bean, Tank, coast...lb. 7.00 7.00 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks........... lb. 6.50 6.50_ 
Distined; OBI. 6..<. ie ID 7.375 7.375 
Saponified, tanks......... Ib. 7.00 7.00 
Saponified, bbis...........1b. 7.50 7.50 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained... .1b. 9.00 9.00 
Extra Winter Strained.....lb. 8.25 8.25 
Rema INGs RecccnvaGee ues Ib. 7.75 7.75 
OS SPT Cer eee Ib. toa tae 
We Bit as Aw oases Ib. 6.875 6.875 
WR GIR ik 6.0 wegie ceeds Ib. 7.50 7.50 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Se eee Ib. 12.75 11.75 
So eee ere lb. 8.00 8.00 
No. 1 bbls.. oueeee tA 3. 7. 
Cold test, 20 degrees...... lb. 16.00 16.00 


Naval Stores 


Steam distilled 

N. Fora Ginatans wie ek oar gal. 46.50-47.00 46.50-47.00 
Steam distilled a 

Savannah ... -< 41.00 41.00 
Gum turpentine, N. “Y, . gal. 48.00 48.00 


turpentine, 


Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

| ere | gal. 42.00 43.00 
Wood Rosin, N. Y...... bbl $5.10 $5.10 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’h..bbl. $4.15 $4.15 
Gum Rosin B, N. Y.....bbl. $5.35 $5.35 
Gum Rosin B, f.o.b. cars 

OI oo he naers bbl. $4.10 $4.10 
Rosin oil, pure.......... zal. 48 48 
Rosin oil, compounded. . . gal. 59 59 
Pine Tar 
Kiln burnt... 0.2 esccsess $12.00-12. 30, oom 12.50 
OER eincesindsaceuees bbl. 2 $12.50 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, per gal., . eee 

im Bols., COP ISU. 66d 4068 34-35 34-35 





Barkdale Joins Western 


TULSA—Mrs. Molly Reese Burks, 
who since 1928 has been assistant to 
R. N. Lambert, manager of the Tulsa 
office of the Western Oil & Fuel Co., 
has resigned, effective Oct. 1. 

Howard Barkdale, formerly 
Spartan Refining Co., Shreveport, 
will succeed Mrs. Burks in the 
office. 


with 
La., 
Tulsa 


Cleaner 


Magnus Chemical Co., 
N. J., has just put out a new 
known as ‘‘Magnusol” for cleaning 
grease and oil from metal. The sol- 
vent is applied on large equipment by 
painting or spraying followed by rinse 


Garwood, 
product 


with pressure hose or stream of 
water. Smaller articles may be dip- 
ped in a solution with kerosine. 


September 19, 1934 





ADDITIONS! .. 


—Complete the Line 


of Jenkins Bronze Gates 


New Traveling Spindle Valves 


offered for various pressures 


Now, when you want Bronze Gate Valves 
with a Traveling Spindle you can specify 
“Jenkins”. New additions to the Jenkins 
line include this type of Gate, with both 
screwed and flanged ends, for various 
working pressures. Fig. Nos. 47 and 48 
are for 125 Ibs. steam or 200 Ibs. Oil, 
Water, Gas. Fig. Nos. 49 and 50 handle 
150 Ibs. steam or 225 Ibs. Oil, Water, Gas. 


These new Gates fully conform to Jen- 
kins standards and have many fine fea- 
tures, which assure long and satisfactory 
service. All bonnet threads are in contact 
with the spindle at all times. An extra 
large stuffing box holds more packing. 
A double-faced solid wedge and preci- 
sion machined seating surfaces assure 
tight closure. Wedge is entirely out of 
the line of flow when valve is fully open. 


You can meet practically any need from the 
complete Jenkins Bronze Gate Line—Data 
on recent additions to the line will be 
found in a supplement to the Jenkins 
No. 23 Catalog which will soon be ready 
for distribution. Write for it to be sure 
that your name is on our list. 


Re Lot 


# 


woe, 


=> 


ii) Vl 


Fig. 49—150-1b. Bronze Gate with Traveling Spindle 





JENKINS BROS., 80 White Street., New York; 
510 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn.; 524 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass.; 133 No. Seventh St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; 822 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
Ili.; JENKINS BROS., Ltd., Montreal; London 


Jenkins Valves 


BRONZE — IRON — STEEL 


The OIL PRICE HANDBOOK is 
the only complete record of oil mar- 
kets for a whole year, compiled in one 
handy volume for quick reference. 
Cloth bound—marginal index—9” x 
e". 











SINCE 1864 





OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS 


AVE you a complete record of REFINERY prices; TANK 
WAGON markets; EXPORT prices; CRUDE prices— 


For quick reference and comparison with today’s prices? 


Oil Price Handbook for 1933.$10.00 
For 1932, 1931, 1930 or 1929. . .$7.5@ 
For 1928, 1927 or 1926........ $5.00 
For 1925 and 1924............ 





Send for these OIL PRICE HANDBOOKS now before they are out of print. 
National Petroleum News, 534 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Complete Seaboard Markets 


Prices on this page do not include federal tax 
levied on some products 





Eastern Domestic Markets 


(Prices for tank car lots (unless otherwise noted), 


Seaboard terminal, 


jobbers and/or consumers. 


f.o.b. refinery or 
representing majority of sales and quotations to 


Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax 


Prices—Sept. 
U. S. MOTOR GASOLINE: 59 Octane and Below: 


New York harbor....... 
New York Harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district..... 
Philadelphia dist., barges 
Baltimore district....... 
Norfolk district......... 
Wilmington, N.C., district 
Charleston, S. C., district 
Savannah district........ 
Jacksonville district...... 
Portland district........ 
Boston district.......... 
Providence district...... 


MOTOR GASOLINE: 


New York harbor....... 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district. .... 
Philadelphia dist., barges 
Baltimore anima 
Norfolls district......... 
Wilmington, N. C., district 
Charleston district eank es 
Bavannah district.. en 
a ee district..... 

ortland district........ 
Boston district.......... 
Providence district...... 


MOTOR GASOLINE: 


New York harbor....... 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district. .... 
Philadelphia dist., barges 
Baltimore district....... 
Norfolk district......... 
Wilmington, N. C., district 
Charleston district....... 
Savannah district........ 
a district..... :, 
ortland district........ 
Boston district.......... 
Providence district. 


5 


60-64 


6 


S 


6. 


6. 


not included.) 
17 Sept. 10 


5 ¢ 5 - 6.00 

50 5.75 Pe eee 

5 6.00 5.75 -— 6.00 

75 6.00 5.75 6.00 

75 6.00 5.75 6.00 

6.25 6.25 

6.25 6.25 

6.25 6.25 

6.50 6.50 

6.50 6.50 

6.50 6.50 

».00 6.25 6.00 6.25 

.00 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 
Octane Number 

00 6.25 6.00 -— 6.25 

75 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 

.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 

00 -— 6.25 6.00 ~ 6.25 

00 — 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 

6.50 6.50 

6.50 6.50 

6.50 6.50 

6.75 6.75 

6.75 6.75 

6.75 6.75 

25 6.70 6.25 - 6.70 

15 6.65 6.15 — 6.65 


6. 
6. 


6. 


6. 


6, 
6. 
6. 
6 


'f 
7 

6. 
6. 


NNNNNR Nh 
DSU 


6 


6. 


6. 
6. / 


NNNNNN 


65 Octane Number and Above 
— 6, 


50 6.25 - 6.50 
25 6.00 — 6.25 
75 6.25 -— 6.75 
75 6.25 - 6.75 
.50 6.25 - 6.50 
00 6.75 -— 7.00 
00 6.75 -— 7.00 
00 6.75 - 7.00 
25 7.00 7.2> 
25 7.00 Vead 
00 7.00 
75 6.50 -— 6.75 
75 6.50 — 6.75 


WATER WHITE KEROSINE— ae ae 17 


New York harbor.... 5. Wilmington, N. C.... 
New baa harbor, Charleston district... 
Re Pere 5.00 Savannah district. 
Phila chia district. 5.25 - 5.50 Jacksonville district. 
Philadelphia district, Portland district.... 
ee 5.25 — 5.50 Boston district..... 
Baltimore district.... 5.25 — 5.50 Providence district... 
Norfolk district...... 5.50 
HEATING OILS: New York New York 
Prices—Sept. 17 harbor harbor, barges 
ESS Seca 5.25 -— 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 
__ SS Se eee 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
age fae tieabnchauee 4.75 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
Oy, Ea ee 4.75 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
No. F (per barrel) . 1 
No. 6 (per barrel). Dice 8 8§«secaeaeass 
Baltimore Boston 
district district 
_ ty eee 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 
Sa Se ee 5.00 5.00 
| ae ee 5.00 5.00 
_ lg Eee reer 5.00 5.00 
No. 5 (per barrel). $1.50 $1.60 
No. 6 (per barrel). $1.30 $1.30 
Providence dist., barges: Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
USD See §.25 - 5.50 §.25 — 5.50 
Se eee ee 4.75 4.75 
Pricese—Sept. 17 Bunker Oil tDiesel Oil 
Grade C Ships’ Bunker 
New York harbor....... *$1.30 *$1.95 
Philadelphia district..... *$1.30 *$1.95 
Baltimore district....... *31.30 *31.95 
Norfolls district......... *31.30 *31.95 
Charleston district....... $1.25 $1.95 
Savannah district........ $1.25 $1.95 
Jacksonville district...... *$1.25 $1.95 
Portland district........ $1.40 $2.05 
Boston district.......... *31.30 *$1.95 
Providence district...... $1.30 $1.95 


Sept. 4 
5.75 - 6.00 
5.50 — 5.75 
5.75 -— 6.090 
5.75 - 6. 0 
5.75 - 6.0) 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.00 -— 6.25 
6.00 — 6.25 
6.00 - 6.25 
5.75 — 6.00 
6.00 — 6.25 
6.00 — 6.25 
6.00 - 6.25 
6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.25 6.70 
6.15 -— 6.65 
6.25 - 6.50 
6.00 - 6.25 
6.25 - 6.75 
6.25 — 6.75 
6.25 - 6.50 
6.75 — 7.00 
6.75 -— 7.00 
6.75 -— 7.00 
7.00 — 7.25 
7.00 -— 7.25 
7.00 

6.50 — 6.75 
6.50 — 6.75 
5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

er 

5.25 
Philadelphia 

district 
5.25 - 5. 50 
4.75 — 5.00 
4.75 — 5.00 
4.75 5.00 
‘$i. 50 
$1.30 
Providence 
district 


5.25 — 5.50 
5.00 


Gas Oil 
28-34 Gravity 
4.50 -— 5.00 
4.50 - 5.00 
4.50 — 5.00 


*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5c per > bbl. 


additional. 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 


gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 


Prices ae 

§3-55 U. S. Motor....... 4.75 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane 

RNs. a sche bw ss 75 5 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl.. $1.05 —$1 
Diesel oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $1.05 —$1 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ships bunkers, per bbl. $0.825-$0 
Grade C bunker oil, in ; 

cargoes, per bbl....... $0.65 —$0 
38-40, w.w. kero., 150 fire 4.50 - 4 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor.. $1.50 -$1 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.. . $1.60 -S1. 
38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire $1.20 —$1. 
Kerosine, prime white.... $1.15 —$I 


17 Sept. 10 
00 4.75 - 5.00 
25 ay eee ee 
10 $1.05 -$1.10 
10 $1.05 -$1.10 
85 $0.825-$0.85 
67 $0.65 -$0.67 
75 4.50 -— 4.75 
65 $1.50 -$1.65 
75 $1.60 -$1.75 
30) $1.20 -$1.30 
. 20 $1.15 -$1.20 


tDiesel oil at New York shore plants is 4.75c per gal. beginning 
May 28; Savannah and Jacksonville, 4.75c, beginning April 23 


Sept. 4 
4.75 - 5.00 


$0.65 -$0.67 
4.50 - 4.75 
$1.50 -$1.65 
$1.60 -$1.75 
$1.20 -$1.30 
$1.15 -$1.20 





New York Export Markets 


(Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F. a. 6. New York) 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 


Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 4 

Bright stock, No. 8 color 27.50 —27.75 27.50 -27.75 27.30: =27.75 
Bright stock, No. 6% 

color diluted.......... 26.50 —27.09 26.50 -—27.00 26.50 -—27.00 
Neutral 200 No. 3 color.. 34.50 -35.09 34.50 -35.00 34.50 -35.00 
Neutral 150 No. 3 color... 28.00 -28.50 28.00 -28.50 28.00 -—28.50 
600 Warren E filtered. ... 22.50 -—23.00 22.25 -23.00 22.25 -—23.00 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered. . 9.00 -19.50 19.25 -19.50 19.25 -19.50 


650 stm. refd. unfiltered. . 
600 flash, steam refined.. 
630 flash, steam refined... 


1.50 -22.00 21.75 -22.00 21.75 —22.00 
a —23.00 22.75 -23.00 22.75 -—23.00 
».00 —26.50 26.00 -26.50 26.00 —26.50 


Wax Market 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. method witb 

melting points converted into A. M. P. by adding 3° F. Export prices 

are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f. o. b. refineries in New York 

and New Orleans harbor district, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
allowed for ‘shipment in bulk). 


Ee RE 


Prices—Sept. 17 New York New Orleans 
Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale. . 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
122-4 W.C. mah... $.125— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.¥35— 3:25. 3.123— 3.25 
124-6 W.C. ecale... 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 
123-5 Fully refined.. 4.70 4.625 4.70 4.625 
125-7 Fully refined. . 4.80 4.75 4.80 4.75 
128-30 Fully refined 5.05 5.00 5.05 5.00 
130-2 Fully refined. . 5.20 5.25 5.20 5.25 
133-5 Fully refined... 2 5.75 eee SP 
135-7 Fully refined... 6.0 6.00 ne 


Gulf cos Bulk Market 


(Prices are f. o. b. Gulf oil terminals ——— sellers’ opinions 
except prices specified to the contrary. ices cover bulk shipments 
of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 


Prices—Sept. 17 Sept.10 Sept. 4 
MOTOR GASOLINE: For Domestic Shipment 
59 octane and below..... 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
60-64 octane number..... 5 3 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
65 octane and above..... 5.50 §.25 - 5.50 5.25 — 5.50 
HEATING OILS 
No. 1 Heating oil... .... 4.25 50 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
No. 2 Heating oil........ 3.625— 3.875 3.625— 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
No. 4 Heating oil........ 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 
KEROSINE 


MIE WG. is i ewes cee 4.125-— 4.25 


GASOLINE 
U.S. Motor gasoline..... 4.25 -— 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 4.125- 4.25 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 4.375— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.25 — 4.375 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 4.375- 4.50 
-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 4.50 — 4.75 4.625- 4.875 4.50 - 4.625 
U. — Motor, cases (car- 
HERS Oa eee $1.20 —$1.25 20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
64- 6, 375 e.p. cases (car- 
goes) Retain wwiare re aonoe ie’ $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 
KEROSINE 
44 water white........ ed 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 — 4.375 4.25 -— 4.375 
41-43 water white...... ° 4.125- 4 25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
41-43 prime white...... 4.00 — 4.25 4. 7 — 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 
W.W., cases (cargoes).. $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 —$1.20 
P.W., cases (cargoes).... $1.10 —$1.15 S110 $1.15 $1.10 ~$1.15 
For Bennestic and /or Export Shipment 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS a 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 5. 319= 3,50 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
*30 plus translucent gasoi) «© 3.50 3.625 3,50 — 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 
**30 plustransp. gas oil. . 3.50 3.75 3.50 Bt be. 3.50 — 3.75 
Diesel Oil ships’ bunkers $1.80 $1.80 $1.80 
Grade C bunker oil, for 
ships’ bunkers, per bbl, r$1.15 T$1.15 t$1.15 
Grade C bunker oil, per 
bbl. in cargoes........ $0.80 -$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 
*Less than 74 ot 1% sulphur. tLighterage Sc per bbl. additional. 
**Less than 1% sulphur; Maximum No. 3 color. 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 
Heavy Panuco crude taxes 
to be paid, per bbl..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, ships’ 
bunkers, taxes paid, per 
re ere re $1.05 $1.05 $1.05 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F. cold test 0) 
(Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals.) 


100 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 5.50 -— 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
200 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 6.375— 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 
300 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 7.00 7.50 7.00 -— 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
500 vis. No. 3% unfilt. pale 7.875— 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875—- 8.50 
750 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 8.75 9.50 8.75 — 9.50 8.75 — 9.50 
1200 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
2000 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 9.50 -10.25 9.50 -10.25 9.50 -10.25 
100 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.... 6.125— 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
300 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.... 6.375- 6.75 6.375- 6.75 6.375— 6.75 
500 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.... 7.625— 8.00 7.625- 8.00 7.625- 8.00 
750 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.... 9.00 —- 9.50 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
1200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. 925 = 9.75 9.25 -— 9.75 9.25 — 9.75 
2000 vis. No. 5-6 red oil.. ».75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 

Note: Red oil pfices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue cast 


red oils are slight lower in some Cases. 


Tanker Rates 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings 
per ton of 2240 pounds, British sterling; to U. S. ports, cents per barrel) 
Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil & /or Spirits 


Rates—Sept. 17 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 


Calif.-U.K./Continent*.. 12/6 18/-19/ 19/ 19 /-21/ 

Gulf.-U.K. /Continent*. . 9/ 9 /-10/ 11/6 11 /6-12 /6 

Calif.-N. Atlantic....... 45c 50-55c¢ 55c 50-55¢ 
(not E. of N. Y.) 

Gulf-N. Atlantic*®*...... 17c 16-17¢ 17.5¢ 17-18¢ 


(not E. of N. Y.) 


*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive 


**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. a ditional. 
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When Speed 


When racing drivers shatter speed rec- 
ords and blaze the way to new automo- 
tive triumphs, the right lubricants are of 
supreme importance. 

The hypoid gear differential won 
quick favor with the pace-makers be- 
cause it lowered center of gravity... 
supplied strong, smooth power trans- 
mission. But lubricant after lubricant 
failed to meet its critical requirements. 
A film was needed five times as tough 
as any known to science. 

Then Penola Compound, the new 
extreme pressure lubricant, solved the 
problem. Its super-strong film alone 
was able to withstand the terrific fric- 
tion and pressure between the hypoid 
and ring gears. A special lubricant fora 


special purpose, Penola Compound met 





Baltimore, Md. 


September 19, 1934 


the Hypo 


J 
enola was Z 





the mechanical specifications of the job 
accurately and adequately. 

That’s the secret of all Penola Lubri- 
cants. Products of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of specialized lubricants... 
they are specially engineered for the tasks 
they must perform. Little wonder that 
65,000 service stations throughout 
America now standardize on them! 


take 


chances with hit-and-miss products 


You simply can’t afford to 


when Penola Lubricants cost no more. 
Write for 1934 prices of standard and 
special specification lubricants. And re- 
member—Penola Lubricants are sold 
only to oil companies and jobbers. 
cs 

Address correspondence to Penola Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


PENOLA INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Company 


Grease works operated at 
* Baton Rouge, La. - 


Eldorado, Kan. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ye with the lubricant! 








PENOLA LUBRICANTS 
PENOLA GEAR LUBRICANT— jn summer 


and winter viscosities, for transmission and 
rear axle lubrication where E. P. lubricants 
are unnecessary or gear boxes not oil-tight. 


PENOLA PRESSURE LUBRICANTS — in 
three grades, Fluid, Regular, and Heavy-duty— 
proper consistency for year-round application 
by all types of hand or power-pressure guns. 


PENOLA COMPOUND— The Extreme Pres- 
sure Lubricant—for hypoid and worm gears, 
free-wheeling assemblies and all types of trans- 
missions and differentials—the year round. 


PENOLA WHEEL BEARING LUBRICANT— 
high melting point. FIBROUS, ANHYDROUS 
—won't cake, harden or separate under high 
temperatures and speeds. Stays on bearings 
and out of brake linings. 


PENOLA UNIVERSAL LUBRICANTS— for 
all grease-type and oil-type universal joints— 
approved by leading manufacturers. 

PENOLA WATERPROOF LUBRICANT — 


does not dissolve, wash away or get into circu 
lating system—prevents leaks; protects pumps. 


PENOLA EXPEE COMPOUND — the lubri- 
cant specially developed for high-speed 
hypoid drives. 
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Crude Oil Prices (In Effect Sept. 17, 1934) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually 


(Prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. Gallons at the well; A. 


P. I. Gravity) 





EASTERN FIELDS MID-CONTINENT 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(Effective May 1, 1934, except Corning effective (Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Oct. 2, 1933) (In North-North 


Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. (In Oklahoma-Kansas) Central Texas) 
Ne es acd seus ane ue en sice $2.2 Below 29 0.84 30.79 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 29. 39. Bia et ibapepelstrgiyNS: 7 0°81 
OS ar err rere $2.17 30.309 tte e eer esererene 0°88 0°83 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 31.31.9 Soc erercecececece 0°90 0°85 
(Macksburg, O.)......-.-.eessecceceacees 2. 32-329 coe erreesceccrees 0°92 0°87 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.32 33.339 ee 0 0°89 
tFor Macksburg oil run —- to March 1 3 3 > apepiaiinn <cmsiapansaa: sae 0°91 
1932, $2.02, effective May 1, 1934. 5: 2 hdl rea tect 3-38 a 33 
Posted by Other Companies BED. 6c uccensddcceess 0.95 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd.: Te 1 Pee eee 1.02 0.97 
a a eet vee (Penna. and Ce errr rr 1.04 0.99 
Y.) (Effective May 1, 1934)........... DEsDS: “SP OUIR 66K swsicrceetoss 1.06 1.01 
othe Pennzoil Co.: (Effective May 1, 1934) 40 and above..........0. 1.08 1.03 


Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.47 : . 

Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: (Effective Sept. Above Stanolind prices met ri follows: Fs 
10, 1933): Sept. 29, by The Texas Co. in Oklahoma, and in 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.)...... $1.23 North and North Central Texas; Continental Oil 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.47 in Cochran, Frank- im all three states; by Empire, White Eagle and 

lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in Gypsy (Gulf). 

their districts range down to $2.42 per bbl. at wells. See also Carter Oil, Magnolia, Humble schedules 

MICHIGAN below and footnotes under Carter table. 


(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (Sept. 30, 1933)..$1.02 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 


Prices of Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Kansas) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. sagt : ee oe ep Sa ecn $0.94 
oe , 26 <2 abet "78 Oa6.9........ OMe 
a eo, ee. ae MME @ocisc5.6 0.80 96-55.9.....05< 0.98 
tiv cccsceces $1.30 West. Kent icky $1.08 27-27.9......4.. 0.82 36-36.9.....405 1.00 
GEE Jo Te ee 
Princeton....... $1. 13. “illinois. veut ms $1.13 30.30.9007. 0:88 tk eempaiie 106 
CANADIAN CRUDE 4 at 4 Sa taseeee go 40 and above... 1.08 

Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. ~32.9...000 005 92 


Sept. 29, Carter gravity and price schedule met in 
Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair-Prairie, and Humble 
price schedule met in North-North Central Texas 


Western Ontario 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 9, 1933) 


DRE oo 2a Conca ha bie are Biswas Ch eae wee $2.10 except that Sinclair-Prairie posts five lower grades 
PNG. Ah sca sean rests sneaks $2.17 down to below 25, with 2c differential for each. 
Alberta Same day, Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in 


Oklahoma-Kansas. 
Turner Valley 


(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 


Crude: Naphtha: 
(Effective 7 a.m. (Effective 7 a.m 


Prices in Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Dec. 9, 1933) May 21, 1934) In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
40-44.9......... $1.50 - tCiear...........83.31 One Sbeus, Baesing mith Salo Sh, at OES ane 
45-49.9......... 2.07 tDiscolored......$2.55 ending with 40 & above, at $1.0 


(Effective 7 a.m. In Texas: North and North Tai including 


May 21, 1934) Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, Electra, 
50 and above....$2.19 Comanche and Olden; and in Central Texas, in- 

¢Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pressure, cluding Mexia, Wortham, and Panola county, same 
Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 410°, gravity and price schedule as Stanolind in Texas, 
Discolored naphtha: same specifications as for clear which see below, beginning with —_ 29 at $0. 79, 
naphtha except color. and ending with 40 & above, at $1.0 





MID-CONTINENT (Continued) 


Prices of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*In North, North Central and oy Texas 


Below!29. ..002% a o =e $0.93 
ae 81 5389 ae 
hh 0.83 35-39°9 Paceeees 0.97 
2) 2 ee 0.85 Co } eee 0.99 
Ch 0.87 Se i Pe »: eee 
i 8 0.89 40 and above... 1.03 

eee 9 


0. 

*Including North Texas, Ranger, Mexia, Powell 
Boggy Creek, Richland, Wortham, Currie and 
Moran fields. 

PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
eee $0.79 .69 
oO) re ae 0.81 0.71 
Dye icei ven vaes ce 0.83 0.73 
TREO Sys ccneceemcas 0.85 0.75 
po nee 0.87 0.77 
PES Sodeks cxnnewenne 0.89 0.79 
ok ar eee 0.91 0.81 


Sept. 29, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 

EAST TEXAS 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Stanolind, Humble, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas and 
DO GRONG i560 ss hriengaceetenseers PF 
WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 


Ector, Pecos and Winkler Counties, W. Texas and 
“oe rr eee $0.75 
Crane, Upton, Crocket, Howard and Glasscocls 
Ce) A, ie eS eee cocmecee 


Sept. 29, Magnolia met in Crane, Upton, Howard, 
Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. Sept. 29, Texas 
Co. met Humble in Winkler, Crane, Upton and 
Lea counties; Stanolind Oil & Gas met in Hendrich 
field, Winkler county and posted in Marion county 
Tex. below 25 at $0.63, plus 2c differential to 40 & 
above at $0.95. 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 
ao 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Darst Creek... ..$0.87 Mirando...... . $0.80 
Se ee 0.87 a eee Fo 
ere 0.85 pS ee 1.15 


ieee. 30, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. On Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Duval county 
and $0.85 in Saxet-Greta. 


(Continued on next page) 





CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in 
Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 6, 1933 
a S ss 
2 3 es € . c 
Cr.) s oO § g = 
om S se ° Sy 5 3 ° = 
= Sra ° =< o = oe 
= $s & 8 8 mw 2 F g 32 & 3 ea 
Lo = : U 2oq v Pat eT) n a rr) 
= anal ‘= - “ 3 Sos 8 s a ¥ 2 2 
S — & c B4 > a E a a A a ° 
oo os 3 3 s = 3° = S i) a 5 > 
Gravity aA ast TF & e OF <A ~ Bs, = 2 Oo 
3) Bee $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 .... .... $0.65 0.65 {$0. re $0.65 $0.65 
eS eee .65 .65 69 .69 .66 GP asax Save 65 65.65 .65 
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Crude Oil Prices (In Effect Sept. 17, 1934) 


(Continued from preceding page) 





SOUTH TEXAS (Continued) 


Oct. 2, Magnolia posted $0.87 in Darst Creek and 
$1.15 in Tomball; Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Mi- 
rando, $0.75 in Luling and $0.95 in Lytton Springs. 

ere 11, 1934 Magnolia posted $1.00 for Cleveland, 
Liberty county, Tex. 


Humble 
Conroe (Montgomery Co., Tex.) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


(SR, Seeder $1.09 cS) oS ee $1.15 
| eee 1.01 ok SN Fs Ys 
a ee ee RS 40 & above..... 1.19 


Sept. 30 Texas Co. met above prices. 


NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective 7 a. m. March 17, 1934, except Homer, 
Smackover and Nevada county Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, £1 Dorado and Miller county) 


eer $0.71 33-33.9 $0.89 
2) an 0.73 34-34.9 « Oa 
yo ee 0.75 Sean ae eet 0.93 
vio 0.77 pa a eer 0.95 
(ere 0.79 a ee PE 0.97 
PP Srxtccncue 0.81 oo er 0.99 
ae Oe ee 0.83 se ake ot CERES 1.01 
pS) ee 0.85 40 and above... 1.03 
<i =. 6. 0.87 
CE Sco xaccseuecengaweend $0.70 
EN Me 6 go ead Wein s Seciedauncnaeees 0.60 


Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, °34)... 0.87 


*GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


ey err $0.82 po Sy ee $0.98 
OS 48 eer 0.84 yh: See 1.00 
a err 0.86 yo ee 1.02 
Vk ae 0.88 30-30.9. . 1.04 
7 ee 0.90 31-31.9. . 1.06 
y eer 0.92 32-32.9. 1.08 
per 0.94 bc st ee 1.10 
yk. ee 0.96 34 and above. 1.12 
TOS MANOR, 66kds da vesesioiedeenweevens $0.85 


GULF COASTAL—(Continued) 


*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Orange, Pierce 
Junction, Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 
light, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugerland and West 
Columbia. 

Above prices met Sept. 29 by Sinclair-Prairie and 


Sun Pipe Line Co. 


The Texas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 30, 1933) 
Same gravity and price schedule as Humble 
up to 30-30.9 gravity, which see; plus these grades: 


bh $1.04 LS ere Ce 
i) By Sa 1.05 Feet Ga wcewews Rone 
p< oh Se 1.06 5. Bee | Fey 
cee 1.07 TSS D. oc cctee BeSe 
a 1.08 40 and above... 1.14 
Se 1.09 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Salt Creek and Dutton Creek, Wyo. Same 
schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma-Kansas 
which see on first crude price page. 


EES cs ceeded canned Cenes CORee $1.18 
Ce GID, 6c daw ke ea chee weudene 1.18 
eg SS ORT CCT TE TEC ETC 1.18 
PE CON cid: ar beac ddevadecnecdiee cues 0.96 
FO IO ic causes cess ateteceecevcnsecute 0.90 
ORGY Behe s co-cnkss een cadens ces ace 1.11 
Frannie light (Effective May 1, 1934)........ 0.70 
ee ee eee eee Pare a 0.62 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


> 


(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


ELE TROT T Ceres $1.18 
Gee GI IG svn cece ce beeccsencedetews 1.18 
PN Giadcnscwecravaveceneanksacennee 1.02 
Mt NG as. 00.6 6.04 COON KEK Caen eh aeneweet 1.01 
SN, DORs k.nkciencesnccadedananues | Fe 


Posted by *International Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. May 23, 1934) 


RE OCT RL CCRT O CET OPT $1.45 
*Texas Co. subsidiary. 
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Gasoline From Gas. U. S. P. 1 967 
269, July 24, 1934, application filed 
Aug. 19, 1932; Harold M. Smith, Peter 
Grandone and Harry T. Rall; no as- 
signment, but rights in the invention 
are accorded to the Government of the 
United States. 

HE process of this invention pro- 

vides an efficient and economical 
means for carrying out the known re- 
actions of pyrolysis and polymeriza- 
tion by which synthetic gasoline can 
be produced from the light hydrocar- 
bon gases (methane to the butanes) 
oecurring in natural gas, petroleum 
still gases, ete. Inefficiency and fail- 
ure in prior methods have been due 
to lack of due attention to the numer- 
ous factors which control yield of de- 
sirable light distillate; among these 
factors are temperature, gas velocity, 
the nature of the pyrolysis tubes, and 
the type of gas flow (streamline or tur- 
bulent). In the new process the gase- 
ous hydrocarbons are diluted with an 
inert gas, e.g. nitrogen, and heated un- 
der pressure just sufficiently to rup- 
ture the carbon: carbon and carbon: 
hydrogen bonds, the gas flow being 
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rapid enough to prevent side reactions. 
The hot gas then passes at once to an 
unheated polymerization chamber and 
thence, still in vapor phase, over a 
hydrogenating catalyst which facili- 
tates the decomposition of polynuclear 
cyclic hydrocarbon products to yield 
desirable hydrocarbons of the benzene 
series. Thus a good yield of high 
grade gasoline is obtained by recon- 
verting tar components to the desired 
gasoline distillation range. 
Claims 

Thermal decomposition of gaseous 
paraffin hydrocarbons at a tempera- 
ture just sufficient to form fragments 
and free radicals by cracking, while 
controlling velocity and turbulence of 
the gas stream to avoid side reactions, 
passing the hot gases to a polymeriz- 
ing chamber limited to a definite tem- 
perature range, removing the light oils 
and tar in vapor phase, passing them 
over a hydrogenating catalyst at a 
predetermined temperature and ex 
tracting the liquid products. 

Ba * * 

Anti-Knock Gasoline. U.S. P. 1 967 

636, July 24, 1934, application filed 


Oct. 30, 1930; Chas C, Towne, assignor 
to The Texas Co. 


HIS invention relates to a novel 

treatment by which straight run 
gasoline from paraffin base crudes, or 
any motor fuel distillate which is defi- 
cient in anti-kKnock value, can be con- 
verted into a high grade anti-knock 
gasoline. The new process involves 
cracking in the vapor phase, but de- 
pends for its suecess on the discovery 
that the reactions can be controlled by 
means of selective catalysts so that 
the degree of unsaturation and the pro- 
portion of aromatic hydrocarbons in 
the gasoline can be altered in the de- 
sired direction without materially 
changing the boiling point range of the 
distillate. Optimum conditions of 
temperature, time and pressure are 
chosen according to the kind of cata- 
lyst and its degree of activity, relative- 
ly mild conditions being effective with 
very active catalysts. In general, ac- 
tivated carbons on a silica gel carrier 
represent the best type of catalysts for 
the conversion. 


Claims 


In making gasoline with high anti- 
knock value, heating a straight run pe- 
troleum gasoline distillate in vapor 
phase to 500-700°C. in presence of 
silica gel impregnated with active car- 
bon so that hydrocarbon constituents 
are converted into products of increas- 
ed anti-knock value without any mate- 
rial increase in the quantity boiling 
within the gasoline range, and sepa- 
rating from the products of reaction 
a gasoline having a high anti-knock 
value. 

* * &* 

Refining Lubricants, U. S. P. 1 968 
392, July 31, 1934, application filed 
March 19, 1932; Robert E. Haylett, 
assignor to Union Oil Co. of California. 

HE refining of asphaltic oils to pro- 

duce lubricants by extraction with 
very light hydrocarbon fractions 
(liquefied fractions from natural gas) 
is materially improved by using a solv- 
ent fraction containing at least 20% 
ethane, with the balance chiefly pro- 
pane, instead of the solvent hitherto 
used which was mostly propane but 
contained very little ethane, The new 
solvent mixture gives improved vis- 
cosity-temperature relations and at the 
same time lowers the Conradson car- 
bon value of the final lubricant. In 
the final dewaxing stage the new solv- 
ent has the disadvantage of increasing 
the necessary operating pressure and 
hence the cost of the operation; but it 
has been found that this disadvantage 
is largely overcome if the ethane is 
vaporized from the solvent mixture 
under pressure after removing the as- 
phalt but prior to the final dewaxing. 
The residual solvent, which is almost 
all propane, gives excellent results 
without undue operating expense when 
the oil solution in the propane is 
chilled and the wax precipitate is re- 
moved. When asphaltic oils are being 
refined which do not require dewaxing, 
the ethane is removed in the same man- 








ner prior to final chemical refining 
operations. 

Claims 

Producing lubricants from asphaltic 
oils by mixing under pressure with a 
light liquid hydrocarbon solvent con- 
taining ethane and the remainder 
largely propane, separating undissolved 
asphalt from solvent and oil, separat- 
ing the ethane from the solvent and 
oil by vaporization at about the ex- 
traction pressure, chilling the remain- 
ing solution by evaporating a portion 
of the solvent under reduced pressure 
till wax precipitates, separating the 
wax from the solvent and oil, and then 
separating the oil from the solvent. 

k Bo 

Sweetening Gasoline. U. S, P. 1 968 
089, July 31, 1934, application filed 
Nov. 11, 1929; Jacque C. Morrell, as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. 

T HAS been found that the plumbite 
| treatment for sweetening gasolines 
ean be greatly accelerated by using 
the litharge in a sodium silicate solu- 
tion instead of in caustic soda solution. 
The time saving is so great that even 
the relatively refractory gasolines from 
Panhandle crude, Muskegon crude and 
certain West Texas crudes can be 
sweetened in about 10 minutes with 
the new reagent. At the same time a 
marked color improvement is obtained 
in the distillate, and by adding borax 
to the reagent the gum content of the 
distillate can be substantially reduced. 
The litharge solution is made by add- 
ing litharge to a hot solution of sodium 
silicate, which may also contain sodium 
hydroxide, and blowing with air so that 
some silicic acid is liberated. The 
silicic acid is apparently quite benefi- 
cial, 

Claims 

Sweetening mereaptan-containing 
gasolines by treatment with a mixture 
of sodium silicate and litharge con- 
taining silicic acid. 

Slop Wax Distillate. U. S. P. 1 967 
099, July 17, 1934, application filed 
March 19, 1932; Rudolph C. Oster- 
strom and Cary R. Wagner, assignors 
to Pure Oil Co. 

HE customary rerunning of slop 

wax distillate to recover its useful 
lubricant components without its wax 
does not give a fully effective separa 
tion, introduces hazards of further 
loss by cracking, and is an expensive 
operation. It has now been found that 
slop wax distillate can be rendered 
suitable for use in lubricants’ by 
blending with a small amount of petro 
latum and a still smaller amount of a 
viscous synthetic oil made by distill- 
ing a cracked distillate with aluminum 
chloride. This blended oil, when di- 
luted in the proportion of 30 parts in 

70 parts of Sharples naphtha, can be 
efficiently and economically dewaxed 
by the centrifugal method, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of a_ redistillation. 

Claims 

In removing undesirable compounds 

from slop wax distillate, adding to the 
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distillate a small percentage of a syn- 
thetic oil formed as a residual prod- 
uct of the polymerization of cracked 
unsaturates with the aid of a metallic 
halide, whereby to permit separation 
of heavy undesirable compounds from 
the distillate by a _ specific gravity 
method without heating the distillate. 


* * Eo 


Lubricants. U. S. P. 1 966 624, July 
17, 1934, application filed Aug. 24, 
1929; Robert T. Haslam, assignor to 
Standard-I, G. Co. 


HIS invention relates to a highly 

advantageous combination of high 
pressure catalytic hydrogenation and 
selective solvent extraction for mak- 
ing lubricants with desirable viscosity- 
temperature relations from low grade 
crudes or other heavy oils. The pre- 
ferred temperature and pressure con- 
ditions for the catalytic hydrogenation 
stage are between 750 and 900°F. and 
between 100 and 200 atm., the time of 
contact being adjusted so that the 
gasoline formation is proportionally 
small (always below 20 and _ prefer- 
ably below 10 or even 5%). From the 
product the fractions boiling above 
400°F. are cooled, washed with al- 
kali and extracted with a _ selective 
solvent for the aromatic and/or un- 
saturated (olefinic) components which 
impair the viscosity-temperature rela- 
tions of the lubricant. The extraction 
may be batch or continuous and is pre- 
ferably counter-current to conserve 
solvent. Phenol, with 5-15% water or 
with alcohol, glycol or glycerol, is an 
effective selective solvent. Lubricants 
equal or superior to Pennsylvania 
grades are thus produced. The method 
is also useful in producing high grade 
non-smoking kerosines, high-boiling 
solvent oils and flotation oils. 


Claims 


Producing refined from crude burn- 


_ing and lubricating fractions by par- 


tially refining these fractions by de- 
structive hydrogenation in presence 
of added solid fuels, with such time 
of contact as to convert an appreci- 
able amount but less than 20% of the 
oil into fractions boiling below 400°F.., 
and further refining by extraction with 
a suitable non-reactive selective sol- 
vent capable of removing aromatic 
hydrocarbons and unsaturates. 


Stable White Oil. U. S. P. 1 966 O50. 
July 10, 1934, application filed Nov. 
19, 1929; Reginald G. Sloane, assign- 
or to Standard Oil Development Co. 

HITE oils, i.e., the highly refined 

lubricants for use in steam tur- 
bines and similar applications, are so 
sensitive to atmospheric oxidation that 
they may develop undesirable acidity 
even in storage if exposed to air; they 
are particularly liable to such spoilage 
in summer. Now it has been found 
that certain higher members of the 
mereaptan type of compounds are po- 
tent anti-oxidants for stabilizing white 
oils against oxidation, and that these 


mercaptans are not corrosive to cop- 
per and other metals in the turbine. 
Their boiling points are sufficiently 
high to prevent vaporization losses, 
and they do not form sludge nor de- 
velop acidity in service even at high 
bearing temperatures. Among the 
cyclic compounds, beta-napthyl mer- 
captan is among the best of the sta- 
bilizers; in the aliphatic series the 
lowest permissible member is n-heptyl 
mercaptan, which is a moderately po- 
tent anti-oxidant, The stabilizer con- 
centration need be only about 0.05 
to 0.1 per cent. 


Claims 


Protecting petroleum white oil 
against oxidation by adding to the oil 
a small amount of mercaptan having 
at least 7 carbon atoms and being sol- 
uble in the white oil. 


* * * 


Methanolysis. U. S. P. 1 965 790, 
July 17, 1934, application filed Sept. 
20, 1930; Carleton Ellis, assignor to 
Standard-I. G. Co. 


MAJOR barrier to large yield in 
Ads cracking operations is the 
formation of fixed gas and heavy hy- 
drocarbons by dehydrogenation’ to 
form hydrogen and unsaturates from 
saturated hydrocarbons, and polymer- 
ization of a portion of the unsaturates. 
Now it has been found that these un- 
desirable side reactions can be large- 
ly repressed by carrying on the crack- 
ing operation in presence of substan- 
tial quantities of methane and hydro- 
gen, This provides, in effect, a com- 
bined methanolysis and hydrogenoly- 
sis and is essentially different from the 
destructive hydrogenation of heavy 
oils to form gasoline fractions. The 
preferred pressure range is between 
150 and 250 atm., but higher pres- 
sures (even up to 1000 atm.) may be 
used. The preferred temperature 
range is between 900 and 1000°F. 
Sulfur immune catalysts are used as 
in hydrogenation, but the amount of 
hydrogen which must be supplied is 
smaller than in hydrogenation and this 
represents an important operating 
economy, 


Claims 


Hydromethanizing petroleum by 
treatment at 900-1020°F. and above 
50 atm., in presence of a _ sulfactive 
catalyst, with a space proportioning 
volume of a hot highly compressed 
orienting gas mixture containing a 
major proportion of hydrogen (in- 
sufficient to produce saturated liquid 


’ products), a lesser equilibrating pro- 


portion of methane and a still lower 
proportion of carbon monoxide, long 
enough to convert most of the petro- 
leum into desulfurized liquid products 
and the carbon monoxide into methane, 
condensing the liquid products, re- 
moving ammonium compounds and 
collecting the methane enriched gas, 
mixing with fresh gas of higher hy- 
drogen and lower methane content, 
and using the mixture for further oil 
treatment, 
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Signposts of Proved Quality | 


backed by 72 years of petroleum experience 


For full information concerning the resale value and profit possibilities for you in these nationally-known 
time-tested products, write, wire or telephone to the nearest Cities Service subsidiary listed below: 
CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (MICH.), Adrian, Mich. CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (OHIO), Cleveland, Ohio 

CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (Wis.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
CITIES SERVICE REFINING CO., Boston, Mass. 
EMPIRE OIL & REFINING CO., Tulsa, Okla. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO., LTD... Toronto, Canada 
CREW LEVICK COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. R. NEWCOMBE OIL CO., Kingston, N. Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (DELAWARE), Tulsa, Okla. LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORP., Shreveport, La. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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Michigan as a C 
h Refining District 
Phone 2- 
(Continued from page 32) Pre 
This conclusion is based of course — 
on the assumption that all Michigan y 
ul Fay c a O mM a third grade gasoline will be supplied — 
ary 
7 by local refiners from local crude and h pe 
that no Michigan gasoline is shipped oes 
. is the telephone number of the Natural Gasoline outside the state. Such is not. the “nie 
; ae ease, of course. This figure of 3,- ine 
Supply Men’s Association. 000,000 barrels represents the poten- oak 
tial market for all outlets, for third ial 
If you desire information concerning equipment—who grade motor fuel. Just what portion oui 
‘ ; ll it of it is commercially practicable for thi 
makes it—where it can be secured locally—call or write the Michigan refiner to obtain will be, pan 
the Association, and the names of the manufacturers and or should be, determined by the ate 
. . . . . freight advantage, combined with such 
their local distributors will be given to you. econcenls a@vaniends Gs ale petilie a | 
a ; by lower crude prices, and lower man- on 
This Association 1S organized to promote high ethical ufacturing costs. Informed observers tw 
standards of business and to render a more efficient believe that Michigan probably con- A 
: sumed a quantity of third grade gaso- wa 
supply service and to promote a closer relationship line considerably in excess of 20 per 12 
among the supply men and the members of the Natural aa of its total motor fuel consump- to 
ion. Fe 
Gasoline Association of America. - ; wen rt 
Two points in the Michigan situa- 
tion cannot be repeated too often, The 
country in general is sadly overbuilt $5 
MEMBERS on refining capacity about 4,000,000 tot 
- : barrels of capacity as against slightly cel 
Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s Assn. more than 2,000,000 barrels of con- ap 
hiad Diaaaink tha: sumption under present conditions. as 
American Car & Foundry Company Therefore, no more refining plants 
Burrell Mase Engineering Company should be built unless sound economic 50 
The Bristol Company reasons exist, which will enable the 
Chaplin Fulton Manufacturing Company new plant to serve the public more 
Clark Brothers Company — cheaply than existing refineries can. 
Gageean Sonat While the present over-capacity is 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company a 
The Fisher Governor Company _ much greater than consumption de- 
The Foxboro Company mands, it is not all economically lo- of 
General Metallizing Company cated, and a relocation of existing mi: 
Hanlon-Waters Company modern plants, instead of construct- th 
Metric Metal Works ing new ones, may be part of the an- ha 
The Moorlane Company swer. er 
Naylor Pipe Company = 
National Supply Company Nor can we see how permanent pros- Ki 
National Petroleum News perity, and a profitable business, is to * 
Siar: Aasuntoan: ey Conpeeation be built on the foundation of third le 
The Oil and Gas Journal 5 : P 
Putecbenns Diabansiing, tac. grade gasoline and fuel oils alone 
The Petroleum Engineer Michigan crude should be studied Ce 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company thoroughly for other products, lubri- in 
The Refinery Supply Company cants, road materials, and so on to 
The Refiner and Nat’! Gasoline Manufacturer give the refiner a greater number of 
Taylor Instrument Company strings to his bow. By cracking, by 
C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company i 2 ‘ a 
Tales Geller & Siachlaery Gongeny re-forming, by making lubricants in 
B. W. Vinson Company, Inc. some cases, by working out methods 
Webster Engineering Company for a well-rounded refining produc- Cc 
Westcott & Greis, Inc. tion program, the Michigan refiner can er 
Worthington Machinery Corp. of Oklahoma expect to obtain and retain a ‘place tic 
Woobank Pump & Machinery Company in the sun.’ Any other program is 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works si lee , pc 
building on sand, and cannot be ex- Cc 
pected to withstand the rigors of con- 
tinued competition. 
® K 
Natural Gasoline | | fa 
su 
) A H ti Michigan M oS Tl 
Supply Men’s Association gan Meet Postponed a 
LANSING, Mich., Sept. 14.—The 
- 555 Michigan Petroleum Association, | 
Wright Building Tulsa, Oklahoma which had planned a meeting for Oct. zh 
9, has postponed this meeting indefi- 7 
nitely, according to Charles Goff, ex- = 
SAAS - mmm ™ 
HS Se 
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Canadian Mining Statistics 
For 1932 Are Issued 


The Annual Report on the Mineral 


Production of Canada during the cal- | 
endar year, 1932, has just been issued | 


by Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, Canada. The custom- 
ary final data on production, imports 
and exports of metals and minerals, 
coal, petroleum, and clay products, fig- 
ures on the capital invested in the min- 
ing industry, the number of employes, 


salaries and wages paid, the amount | 
and kind of fuel used, and the power | 


equipment installed are included in 
this summary. Tables of world pro- 
duction of the more important miner- 
als and metals are also included. 

Of interest in the petroleum section 
is the figure of 1,044,000 barrels total 
production for 1932, which was about 
two thirds that of the previous years. 
A curtailment in drilling operations 
was indicated by the fact that only 
12,000 feet were drilled as compared 
to 80,000 feet in 1931 and 190,000 
feet in 1930. Only seven new wells 
were brought into production, 

Capital employed decreased from 
$57,600,000 to $48,600,000, while 
total salaries decreased over 51) per 
cent, from $1,630,000 to $776,000, to 
approximately half as many employes 
as the previous year. 

The price of this 245 page report is 
.0 cents. 


Division Manager Promoted 


TULSA, Aug. 28.—F. B. Brocksus, 
of Waterloo, Ia., who has been sales 
manager for the northern division of 
the Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp., 
has been made vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the L. V. White Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This company is 
a subsidiary of Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum. 

Mr. Brocksus has been with Mid- 
Continent and its subsidiary market- 
ing units since 1928. 


Lubrite Awards Contracts 


ST. LOUIS—-The Lubrite Refining 
Corp. has awarded contracts for the 
erection of a Knowles Process installa- 
tion, in accordance with plans and pro- 
posals submitted by H. A. Brassert & 
Co., Chicago. 


The installation will include three | 
Knowles ovens with Coke handling | 
facilities, as well as pipe still and | 


supplemental fractionating equipment. 


The latter will be built by J. P. De- | 


vine Corp. 


This process will handle a heavy | 


residuum produced at the Lubrite East 
St. Louis refinery, converting it into 
a No. 3 furnace oil and a low volatile 
non-friable coke. 
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NE QUART 
FIVE QUARTS OR 
TWO GALLON CANS. 
















3 CANNED MOTOR OIL 
BOXES BY HINDE & DAUCH 


Yes sir, Hinde & Dauch makes a cor- 
rugated fibre shipping box for any size 
can of motor oil you produce. And 
not only will it be the highest quality 
a” os shipping box you can buy but it will 
: W also be the most economical. Send 
rite bor @ copy us a sample can—one each of the 

of “Make Your 
Shipping Boxes various sizes you pack and we'll send 
ae Pigg you a sample of the type of boxes 
we'd pack them in. In the mean- 
time, it will pay you to write THE 
HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
218 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 












H & D FACTORIES ARE AT YOUR SERVICEIN 


Sandusky, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, Saint Louis and Kansas City. In Canada, Toronto and Montreal. 


Baltimore, 
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S. O. Indiana Price Cut May Bring 
Changes in Marginal Contracts 


TULSA, Sept. 15 

HE annual study of contracts to 

be offered jobber customers in 1935 
already is under way by Mid-Con- 
tinent refiners as a result of the re- 
cent readjustment of retail price lev- 
els by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 


Serious consideration of the type of 
contract to be offered each does 
not develop normally until later in the 
fall. The Standard company’s action, 
however, precipitated this study. In 
the first place, a majority of existing 
contracts between midwest jobbers and 
Mid-Continent refiners contain a mar- 
ginal guarantee of 6 gallon. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
Standard has discharged its former 
plan of determining retail price levels 
and now is using the market, 
plus freight from Group 53 to destina- 
tion, plus a margin of 5.5 cents. 


year 


cents a 


spot 


With refiners guaranteeing a 6-cent 
nlargin, this new retail price level has 
resulted in a still 
refinery them. 
backs, 


smaller net-back at 
for And net 
particularly from areas of good, 


those 


healthy price wars, have been a source 
of considerable misery. 

The 
what to 
There probably 
made to cancel 
cellation 
other form ot 
The study 
as yet, however, to 
what this new 
tain. Ii was 
information 
thre 


first consideration has been 


do about existing contracts. 


will be an attempt 
which 
and to 
contract in its 
far 


with 


those carry Can- 


clauses, offer some 


stead, 
not enough 


has gone 


say any cer 


tainty contract will con- 
generally 


would be 


expected 
available 
10 days. 


more 
within 
next week or 
In the 


fners 


Mid-Continent 1 
writing no 


meantime 
generally 


are Mar 


final guarantee contracts of any kind 
Another 


consideration in 


which 
connection 


factor is being given 
with the 
revamping of contracts is the so-called 
t-4-3 dealer contracts. It is reported 
in some quarters that an attempt is be 


ing made to get that particular con 


tract either thrown overboard or modi 
fied by reduction, or by having the 
dealer share with his source of sup 
ply his normal margin when there are 
local price disturbances. As the con- 
tracts now are written the dealer gets 
his 4 cents for regular and premium 


gasolines and cents for third grade, 
regardless of what the retail price ley 
el might He accordingly has no 
incentive to see the 


niaintained, 


be. 


price strueture 


That type of contract has cost some 
refiners writing them a tidy sum, and 
several independent refiners not offer 
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ing them an enormous amount of tank 
car gasoline business this year. 


Widespread retail price disturbances 
have kept the margin between the spot 
market tank car price and the tank 
wagon price extremely narrow in many 
areas. If the jobber continued to buy 
in tank car lots and maintain his bulk 
plant, his margin for operating ex- 
penses has been thin. 


On the other hand, he could reach 
for his phone, if he had a 4-4-3 con- 
tract, order the amount of gasoline he 
needed, have it delivered where he 
wanted it, and be assured of a mar- 
gin of 3 to 4 cents, regardless of tank 
car gasoline prices or local price wars. 
He ran no risks to speak of, and had 
little overhead to worry about. Un- 
der the conditions naturally he grabbed 
at the 4-4-3 contract and left the in- 
dependent refiner with no retail out- 
lets holding the sack as far as tank 
car business was concerned. 


Early Approval Of 
Agreement Likely 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13.——-The _ possibil- 
itv of an early approval and function- 
ing of the marketing agree- 
ment which under formation 
for several weeks appeared likely to 


Chicago 
has been 


day. 


Ralph Horween, Chicago, attorney 
for the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, who has been active in its for- 
mation, was in Washington Sept. 11, 
to discuss the agreement with offi- 
cials there. Mr. Horween thinks that 
the approval of the department of 
justice will be obtained shortly and 
that the Petroleum Board will recon: 


mend its approval to Administrator 
It thus appears likely that ac 
tual signing of companies to the final 
agreement may be started shortly. 


Iekes 


Briefly, the marketing agreement 
seeks to eliminate the practices of giv- 
ing premiums, secret rebates and oth 
er unfair marketing practices which 
have been widespread in the metropol 
itan Chicago area. This 
through a voluntary agreement 
between suppliers, dealers, trackside 
stations, and jobbers operating in the 
area. Several different provisions for 
withdrawal from the agreement are in- 
corporated in it. 


done 


While the practices which the draft- 


would be 


ers of the marketing agreement hope 
to stop also are prohilfited by the oil 
code, it has been difficult to obtain 
convictions of the offenders and court 
action necessarily is slow. The mar- 
keting agreement would go at the job 
in a different manner, that is, seeking 
to enforce these code provisions by vol- 


untary agreement of the companies 
and dealers involved, 
Correction 
The patent number given on page 
23 of the Aug. 29 issue of NATIONAL 


PeTROLEUM NEWS in an item regarding 
the invalidation by opinion of ‘‘De- 
hydrated’’ grease patent should have 
been 1,599,854 instead of 1.559,854. 


Mother of 3 Oil Men 


Dies In Illinois 


CHICAGO-—Mrs. Fanny Johnson, 
mother of three men actively in the 
oil business, died at the home of 4 
son in late August. 

The three sons are H. W. Johnson, 
Johnson High Test Oil Co., Freeport, 
Ill.; C. E. Johnson, Johnson High Test 
Oil Kewanee, Ill: and D. N. 
Johnson, independent driller at Bris- 
tow, Okla. 

At one 
Johnson's 
leum 
four sons. 


Go., 


members of Mrs. 
family were in the petro 
business. her late husband and 
Mrs. Johnson was 71 years 
old and a pioneer of Illinois. She al- 
ways took an active interest in the 
ventures of her family and 
encouraged them in their plans. 

Mrs. Johnson’s home was in Rock 
Island, Ill., but she had been visiting 
in Freeport and in Kewanee and died 
in Kewanee. Burial was on Aug. 29 
at Avon, Ill. 


time five 


business 


Acheson Moves Offices 


Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron 


Mich., announces the removal of its 
New York office from 654 Madison 
Av. to 444 Madison Av. The move 


was made to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of employes called for by 
the normal growth in business. The 
business of this office is en- 
tirely to field research work, patents, 
trade-marks, finanees, taxes, legal and 
corporate 


devoted 


matters. 


Football Broadeast Planned 


Shell 
Inec., is 


Eastern Petroleum Products, 
sponsoring the third annual 
series of thrice-weekly football broad- 


casts over the WABC-Columbia net- 
work this year. The series will be 
known as “Shell Football Reporter 
Eddie Dooley”’. 
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MURE PRUFITS AND SALES 


for your Service-stations 


WITH THE FAIREST 
TIRE-FRANCHISE 
IN THE BUSINESS! 





WHEN one of your oil-stations sells a tire, your 
reputation with the customer depends on the manu- 
facturer of the tire. In other words, the quality of 
the tire, and the satisfaction it gives, are entirely 
out of your hands. Yet your reputation is at stake! 
To protect yourself, you must be sure the manufac- 
turer made the tire right in every respect. 

You can bank on Kelly-Springfield tires and ae- 
cessories to stand by you... to keep your customers 
contented .. . and build up your sales and profits! 

That promise is based on FACTS — not fancy. 
With Kelly-Springfield tires, you have all the major 
selling-points! Corkscrew cotton is a Kelly-Spring- 
field discovery. The only tires that are continually 
proved, and improved, by moun- 
tain-testing are Kelly-Springfields. 
You offer beauty, unusual riding- 
comfort, greater non-skid protec- 
tion, increased blowout protection, 
and more non-skid mileage than 
has ever been known — when you 
offer Kelly-Springfields! But that 
isn’t all! 

Kelly-Springfield has the most 


modern of tire-designs — full cen- 





ter traction and no sled-runners. 








The gum-inforced plies are impregnated under tons 
of pressure. And don’t forget vitalized tread rubber 
— the longest-wearing ever known! 

You still haven't heard all of the advantages of 
a Kelly-Springfield Franchise. The road to sales, 
for a Kelly Dealer, is paved with plenty of helpful, 
profit-making sales-promotion and merchandising 
assistance. You have forty-one years of quality be- 
hind you — thirty years of outstanding advertising 
— and eight of the major tire-improvements ever 
made! Could there possibly be any reason why your 
oil-stations won’t go places with the Kelly Franchise? 
Mail the coupon today for full information. You'll 


be “much obliged” but not obligated. 


Ww 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— 
FULL INFORMATION . . . NO OBLIGATION 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation what- 
ever, full information concerning an affiliation with 
your company. 


~ Name of individual ~ Position 








Name of company — Address 











KELLY - 
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PENNSYLVAN 


( 


PemmsTuar* 
AT ITS Fines! 





HAVOLINE 


MOTOR Oil 


TAGOLENE 
—_To New. =a am ( 


SALES HEIGHTS! 
\ 


Here are just a few of the many well- 
known brands of motor oils now being sold 





in l-qt. and 5-qt. refinery-sealed tamper- A C 
proof cans. It isn’t at all remarkable that ‘\ . a 
sales immediately soared to new heights when “4 MOTOR OIL 


these companies adopted the canned oil idea,— \ 
for by that action they at once captured public con- 
fidence in their oils. And that confidence is resulting in 
unprecedented sales. Not that more oil is being sold, but 
that volume is being diverted from bulk oil dispensers. 


| AvDTON 






Undoubtedly you have already considered marketing your oils 
in 1-qt. and 5-qt. cans, but possibly have not yet acquainted 
yourself with the mechanical ease with which this may be ac- 
complished. The M&S Filler, pictured below, has made it possible for 
practically every company now selling canned oil to fill cans auto- 
matically to hairline accuracy and at any desired speed up to 150 cans 


per minute. All cans are filled exactly alike, and unique patented devices \ 
absolutely prevent drip, soiling or waste. 


Nem 

\ Mail the coupon for in teresting booklet on canned oil. , % 

. N 

ayy ‘ aT —~ 
$2, SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
%,%, +~ Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
~ % 2 \ HOOPESTON — ILLINOIS 
2 (e) ‘ f . 


PKS ce , Sprague-Sells M & S 6-pocket 
4d uy? %, 0% Filler for One-Quart Cans of Lu- 
e, % ‘S Se % bricating Oil (Also Built for 5- 
ey > % Quart Cans) 
r \ 
Ye % sf 
ey “a 
% a O 
oO ® ° vN 
 *% ty . 
a5 e X 
“, ° 
%, ’ % x 
% @ \ 
% 
% 
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Standard Tries New Policy 
In Chicago Area 


CHICAGO, Sept. 15.—An_ experi- 
ment in marketing is now being made 
by Standard Oil Co. of Indiana in the 
metropolitan Chicago area. This in- 
volves the sale of a different grade of 
gasoline to strictly commercial con- 
sumers than is offered to the retail 
grade. 


The new product does not contain 
lead, ranges from 63 to 65 octane. 
around 63 gravity, water white and 
has a good volatility range. 

This gasoline, so far as octane rating 
is concerned, ranks between Stand- 
ard's regular leaded Red Crown and 
its unleaded Stanolind (third-grade) 
gasoline, which are sold both at whole- 
sale and retail. 

Standard’s present tank wagon 
price for the new gasoline is 9.3 cents, 
without taxes and is subject to the 
regular commercial discounts on 60) to 
70 octane gasolines of 1 cent a gallon 
for purchases of 3000 to 10,000 gal- 
lons monthly, and 2 cents a gallon 
for purchases of over 10,000 gallons. 

The present tank wagon price for 
iStanolind is 9.8 cents, without taxes, 
subject to discounts of 0.5 cent a gal- 










lon for purchases of 3000 to 10,000 
|sallons monthly and 2 cents a gallon 
| for purchases of over 10,000 gallons. 
iThis brings the lowest net price to 
large commercial buyers to 7.3 cents a 
gallon for the new gasoline, compared 
to a net of 8.8 cents for Stanolind. 


Officials of Standard are very em- 
phatic on two points regarding the 
new gasoline. First, it is being offered 
only to strictly commercial consum- 
ers for tank wagon delivery. Second, 
it is being offered only in the metro- 
politan Chicago area to meet a com- 
petitive situation. 





Engineering Firm 
Re-established 


KANSAS CITY—C. W. Stratford 
has re-established the Stratford Engi- 
neering Corp., a company previously 
engaged in European and domestic re- 
fining equipment business, with offices 
here. 


Mr. Stratford has recently resigned 
his position as president and general 
manager of Alco Products Internation- 
al of Paris, in which capacity he 
served for three years. 

J. A. Altshuler resigned his posi- 
tion as technical director of Alco 
Products International of Paris as of 
Sept. 1, to assume the position of an 
officer of the Stratford Engineering 
Corp. 

C. H. Edmonds has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the Alco Prod- 
ucts International caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Stratford. 
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Illinois Stabilization 


Work Under Way 


SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 15.—LEitorts 
pointing towards stabilization of re- 
tail gasoline markets in Illinois are 
under way and a well organized plan 
for the work has resulted from the 
two meetings of the state and zone 
stabilization committee held here this 
week, according to Wallace Wright, 
East St. Louis marketer, chairman of 
the state committee. 

The committee has not endorsed 
any given tolerance to different classes 
of marketer, it was reported. If any 
tolerance is given it must be worked 
out by the district chairman in keep- 
ing with local conditions and the at- 
titude of the majority of the market- 
ers operating in that community. 

Reports were that every major com- 
pany operating in Illinois had pledged 
their willingness to cooperate in the 


stabilization work to the fullest ex- 
tent. 
The state has been divided into 


eleven districts, with a committee se- 
lected for each district. Following are 
the chairmen for these 


eleven zones: 
A. J. Schager, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Elgin; George E. Mundy, Cities 


Service Oil Co., Rockford; J. J. Mee- 
han, The Texas Co., Rock Island; 
M. C. Hill, Johnson Oil & Refining Co., 
Peoria; R. H. Baker, Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., Joliet; C. A. Buechner, Lin- 
coln Oil & Refining Co., Robinson; 
A. O. Eberle, National Refining Co., 
Springfield; J. W. Arnold, Richardson 
Lubricating Co., Quincy; E. J. Barrett, 
Shell Petroleum Corp., East St. Louis; 
Frank Crews, Shell Petroleum Corp., 
Mt. Vernon; and N. F. Bammert, Lu- 
brite Refining Corp., Carbondale. 


Sun Oil Enters Richmond 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 8—Opening 
seven new service stations here dur- 
ing the past week, the Sun Oil Co. 
inaugurates an expansion program that 
will eventually result in the opening 
of some 13 stations in Richmond. The 
company already has a bulk plant at 
Fulton and with the additional proper- 
ties will increase its investments in 
the area by $200,000. 


Oil From Russia Drops 


First half-year exports of Russian 
oil declined 16 per cent in volume and 
31 per cent in value over a correspond 
ing period in 1933, according to an 
oversea’s report. 

Totals for the six months of this 
year amount to 2,136.000 tons and 31,- 
000,000 roubles. Gasoline 
however, increased by 97,000 tons, 
making a total of 757,000 tons ex- 
ported this year as compared with 


660,000 tons in a similar period last 
vear. 


exports, 
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for your PROFIT...CONVENIENCE...COMFORT 


Penton Bldg. 


for 52 weeks. 


National Petroleum News 


Cleveland, O. 


A “home copy” of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS appeals to me. 


Enter my subscription 
Enclosed is $5.00 (in U. S.). 




















I The 


CASH VALUE 
of Property 
PROTECTION 


CCUMULATION 


and profit is only one phase of 


of property 
successful business. Protection of 
physical assets and income producing 
facilities is another phase which is 
equally important. Unnecessary 
losses eat deeply into profits and in 


some cases are the cause of failure. 


The erection of a sturdy, depend 
able, Cyclone Fence is an investment 
in protection. Unnecessary expense 
and reduction of income are definitely 
avoided by eliminating losses re- 
sulting from theft and damage, and 
by keeping the causes of fire at a 


safe distance. 
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Cyclone—not a type of fence but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 


yclone 


REG. US.PAT OFF. 


It can, therefore, easily be seen 
that the chain link fence that has 
extra strength built into every part 
has an ever increasing cash value to 
you because of its extra years of 


service. 


Cyclone Fence has been safe- 
guarding property for the Oil Indus- 
try for many years. Erection, one 
of the important factors in adding to 
the effective life of the installation, 
may be made by our factory-trained 
crews; or, if you desire, by your own 
men under the direction of one of 
our superintendents. Accurate esti- 
mates or complete information will 


be furnished. Address—Dept. N. P. 


CYCLONE FENCECOMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 

Branches in Principal Cities 

SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED \ STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 


Standard Fence Company, 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


ence 



























































Everything in in Petioléum Products” | 
\ 4 


| dard Oil Co. 





New Patents 





Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
rate of 25c each. State number of pat- 
ent and name of inventor when order- 
ing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Gum inhibitor—William S. Caicott, 
Penns Grove, N. J., and Herbert W. 
Walker, Wilmington, Del., assignors to 


Gasoline Antioxidant Co., 
Filed March 25, 1930. No. 


Wilmington. 
1,971,329. 


Process for manufacture of cup 
grease—Philip Subkow, Los Angeles 
Calif., assignor to Union Oil Co. I*iled 


Sept. 28, 1931. No. 1,971,760. 


September 4, 1934 
REFINING 


Apparatus for conditioning fluids (hy- 
drocarbon — oil).—Beverly FP. Lientz, 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed May 9, 1928. 
No. 1,972,099. 

Hydrocarbon oil treatment—Williat. 
M. Malisoff, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed Dec. 12, 
1930. No. 1,972,102. 

Method of cracking oils in vapor 
phase—Perey C. Keith, Jr.. Bernards- 
ville, N. J., assignor to Gasoline Prod- 
ucts Co. Filed Dec. 1, 1928. No. 1,- 


972,149. 

Still clean-out return bend—Arthur 
M. Houser, Oak Park, IIl., assignor to 
Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed Mar. 3, 
1933. No. 1,972,445 

Dehydrating oil—Robert EK. Manley 


and Robert F. 
assignors to 


Knoss, 
Texas Co. 


Beacon, N. Y.., 
Filed Dee. 26, 


Lvs, No. 1,972,454. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Dispensing system—Charles 1). lra- 


gan, Sharon, and Rehl W. 
Sharpsville, Pa Kiled May 12 
No: 1,972,261. 

Gum inhibitor for hydrocarbon fuels 

William SS. Caleott, Penns Grove, 
N. J., and Ira EF. Lee, Wilmington, Del 
assignors to Gasoline Antioxidant Co 
Wilmington. Filed Aug. 23, 1929. No 
1.972.760. 

Liguid-dispensing 
Ratsema. Muskegon, Mich., assignor to 
Service Station Equipment Co., Con 
shohecken Pa. Filed Feb. 20, 1931 
No. 1.972.830. 


Swank, 
1931. 


apparatus Jay 


September 11, 1934 
REFINING 
Hydrogenation of oils—Donald [I 


Payne, Chicago, Tl.. 
(Ind.). 
1930. No. 1,972,948. 

Manufacture of lubricating oil-—Carey 
I’, Spencer, Houston, Tex., assignor to 
Sinclair Refining Co. Filed Mar. 9, 
1932 No LSS. 02s. 

Manufacture of lubricating oil —Carey 
I’. Spencer, assignor to Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. Filed Mar. 9. 1932. No. 1,973.,- 
119 


assignor to Sian 


Kiled May 24 


Apparatus for removing (recovering) 
waste oi} -William Umont. Duneilen 


N. J Filed May 29, 1931. No. 1,978, 
Method and apparatus for treating 
hydrocarbons erik Mutter. New 


Brighton. N. Y.. assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co. Filed May 29, 
1930. No. 1,973,294. 
Process for breaking oil-field petro- 
leum-water emulsions—tTeo P. Curtain 
Cranbury. N. J. Filed Mar. 17, 1933. 
No. 1,973.430. 
Process of 
Francis X. 
signor to 
June 10, 


refining 
Govers, 
Indian 
1931. No. 


mineral oil 
Vincennes, Ind., as- 
Refining Co. Filed 
1:97.62. 
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Colorado Requires Report 
On Imports by Truck 


INDIANAPOLIS-—A change in the 
Colorado gasoline tax law requiring an 
immediate report of motor fuel and 
kerosine trucked into the state is re- 
ported in the current bulletin of the 
North American Gasoline Tax Confer- 
ence, 


The change is an amendment to the 
gasoline tax law, Sec. 6, Para B. 

Truck operators are now required 
to send by mail to the state treas- 
urer a report on the motor fuel or 
kerosine immediately upon or before 
it enters the state. Information is 
to be given on the names and ad- 
dresses of the consignor and consignee, 


and other data the state treasurer may | 


require, on forms furnished by the 
treasurer, 


The truck driver may have on his 
person a copy of the report, and the 
sales ticket, invoice, bill of lading or 
other paper showing the name and 
address of the person from whom the 
motor fuel or kerosine was obtained, 
the kind and amount, and the name 
and address of the person to which the 
product is being delivered 


Deep Rock Reorganization 
To Offer New Shares 


CHICAGO, Sept. 15.—-Reorganiza 
tion plans of the Deep Rock Oil Co 
now in receivership, call for the offer 
ing by a new company of $10.000,000 
of 6 per cent, 15-year cumulative in- 
come sinking fund debentures, subject 
to increase. Additional offers under 





the plan announced 25,000 shares of} 


no-par value $7 cumulative preferred | 


stock, and 520,000 shares of no-par 
Value common stock. 


To holders of the present 6 per 
eent notes of $500 principal amount 
would go $500 of the new income de 
bentures and four shares of the com 
mon stock. Those now possessing 
shares of Deep Rock's $7 preferred 
stock will receive the new commo! 
stock, share for share No exchang: 
is being made for current common 


stock, 


The debt to Standard Gas & Elec- 
trie Co. which totals $9,542,000 is to 
be eared for by the distribution to it 
of 25,000 shares of new $7 preferred 
and 390,000 shares of common stock 
Standard is to cancel all indebtedness 
owing to it by Deep Rock and will 
shift all the capital stock of that com- 
pany to the new company making it 


unnecessary for the new organization | 


to complete future rental obligations 
With respect to the properties once 
leased from the Standard company. 
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No blades rubbing outer 
wall. 


No outboard bearings to 
line up. 


No eccentric moving parts. 


Can be dismantled and re- 
assembled without special 
tools by any operator. 


Low power consumption. 


Less churning. 












a better 
rotary pump 


by OCECO... 


For bulk plant, refinery or gathering 
lines, a simpler and more efficient 
pump of the rotary positive displace- 
ment type. 


The pumping mechanism consists of 
a rotor and three blades revolving 


about fixed centers. 


Tried and proven by months of highly 
successful) operation under various 
conditions in the plants of a number 


of oil companies! 


End pump troubles and reduce pump- 
ing costs for once and all by sending 
now for full particulars about this 
better pump. 


THE OLL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING CO. 
877 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Service: 
90 West St... New York Box 1387 
Box 3052, Beaumont, Texas 


. Tulsa, Okla. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, II. 














Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 








Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Sept. 15 
1933 1934 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change H 
47 18% 55% 41% 922,070 N.P. pS ee 50cQ Apr. 30, 34 2,900 46 41% 4134 — 4% 
35 6% 40% a 2,290,412 $25 ee Le rere 50c oS.) ee as re eens eee 
32% 12% 35% 21 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co.. rr 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 7,400 2419 22% 22% —24% 
3 10 6 2,258,779 5 RT NEO not dink d000%006s eae May 11, 31 9,500 6% 6 6% — % 
12 5u% 9% 5 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... urls 100 6% 6% 6% +14 
15% 5 14% 7% == 14,218,835 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp........... ee April 7, 34 18,700 8% 734 74%— & 
108 95% 12 1 52771 «$908 GR, Plc wassassvscccccscoses $20 Aug. 15,34... eee hee ae 
19% 4% 22% 15% 4,722,652 5 ee 25¢ Apr. 30, 34 19,700 17% 16% 17% 0 
27 4% 23% 12 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co............. fret June 15, 32 2,900 1534 144 14% 134 
38 844 29% 12% 95,841 100 eo Se mare 900 15 14% 141% 1% 
7 1% S% 2% 678,234 25 i I Sian uses gaan ieee rer Feb. 1, 32 1,900 - 3 2% 2% — % 
4 1% 4% 2% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co.............. ae i Oe | ee - heuer ae cones 
4 6 3% 1\% 1,309,060 N.P. Louisiana Oil Ref’g. Corp........ cee 200 14 1% 1% 0 
29 3 23 if ,000 $100 Pe UE okeabsinnkdoiaxesws reer May 16, 32 10 916 9% 9% - % 
4 % 3% 1 330,000 N.P. Maracaibo Oil Exploration eis. ved re ne Pen sake = eae 
72 55 63 50 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.......... Besse r. 20, 31 ee bee Ee ee ear, 
16 3%=14% asf 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp........ 25¢ ay 15, 31 4,700 115% 1014 10% — 1% 
17% 4% 15% 8 6,648,052 N.P. ONT Se ee eee 1Sc Sept. 15, 34 8,300 10% 95% 9% - & 
14 8 11% 10% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. —- 6 fee Mar. 15, 33 100 1034 1034 1034 - \y 
4\% M4 2% % 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co..... << ae Oi eee ye? aver me 
28 5% 21% 8% 17,994 $100 Ser eee eee {uly wae © weruae ; ae 
15 3 14 8 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 50c ay 14, 34 3,500 915 9 9 - ¥ 
18% 4% 20% 14 4,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 25¢ Sept. 15, 34 7,800 16 14% 1434 — 1% 
1% % Ih 1,184,817 $25 Pierce Oil hp akhidasbaacets ida 1,100 1g i M4 0 
13% 3% 10% 5 150,000 100 do — i Reese a Oaec es Seb Feb. 1, 22 200 534 534 5% — 
2% “3 2 1 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... ae Feb. 16, 31 4,000 1% 1 1 — k 
17 6% 16% 8 1,050,000 $5 eo | re 25cQ Mar. 31, 34 3,700 9 83% 8144 — 1 
15 2% 14% 7 3,038,370 N.P. Pure Oil — eos Wie M es aaa ewe Ge ee Sept. 1, HY 7,600 734 +7 7 — 
69 30 80 58% 130,000 $100 ee | re aoe sana Apr. L, 320 6034 T5814 584% —2% 
39% 17% 39% 32% 425,342 $14.00 Royal Deck x (N. Y. shares)... $1.35 July 31. 34 700 3419 33% 343% - & 
43% 15 38% 214 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil Co. of Del......... 15cQ 10c Ex. Sept. 15, 34 3,500 25 t21% 21% — 3% 
31 11\% 26 21 6,148 £2 Shell Transport & Trading Co.... 75c July 23, 34 Peace Sack ee fi a te.g 
1% 4 11 6% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ re June 30, 30 4,300 7 6% “6% - k 
61 28% 89 57 400,000 $100 RO LE hi n56k cs cccesees $1.37% July 1, 31 800 61 60% 61 -1\% 
12 4% 11% 7% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co........... 30c Aug. 1, 34 3,800 10 93% 9% — %&% 
9 3 1% 6% 1,100,069 25 eo a 50c Dec. 15, 30 300 7 7 7 ly 
57% 22 68% 54 20,000 100 ° pid PE PROP aE TO eee $1.50 es | ree ee date eae ee 
17 6 19% 12% 31,701,348 25 1. "Vacuum Re 15c Sept. 15, 34 31,300 144% 13 3% —1 
102% 92% 110% 9%6 764,925 100 rt Corp. pfid.......... $2.50S.A. June 30, 33 500 110 109% 109% - 4 
45 19% 42% 30 13,102,900 N.P. > o Cali As oe ae 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 18,900 3334 3034 31 — 2% 
seis: gett 3234 25 15,375,175 $25 S Si MOMOORS 5605 b 40 abs ce 6064 25¢ Sept. 15, 34 19,600 2634 25% 25% —1% 
39% 12% 41 27 320,000 ae Se eer ere ee 50c Apr. 30, 34 500 29 $2714 27% — 3 
47% 22% SOM%m 40% = 25,740,965 25 ee ae eee 50cS.A. June 15, 34 20,000 44 41% 41% —2% 
59 35 69% 51% 1,590,406 N.P. Sun we - Maka Gabe RAMON Danleen 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 500 69 68 6834 - % 
103 89 117 100 100,000 $100 “Ee ee $1.50Q Sept. 1, 34 140 11634 116 116 0 
4% y% «3 1\% 966,979 N.P. mF. Oi Corp. UDELL) .....<.< ee 3,900 2% 1% 1% — % 
oss: 10% 4s, 20 9,851,236 $25 RO DOEND TOO 6 6-6-5500 5 000-0 25cQ July 2, 34 9.600 22% 21 21% 1% 
6 1% 6 2% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... aso _ 31, 29 2,000 2% 25% a — 
11% 3y% 14% 8% 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... 50c Apr. 1, 34 8,500 9% 834 eo 
65% 23% 85% 64% 695,503 $100 ° wf _ = toe et | ea Se $2.00 June 30, 34 500 81 80 80 — i! 
26 a” 40 31 2,191,823 N.P. TIGe Water Ol Caio ic cccccccccss 25c¢ Ey 5) < re levees owe paar es 
80 96% 80 199,446 $100 OR Res ota cick sae ace sks $1.25Q Nov. 15, 33 100 9416 946 944%, — 14 
23 OM 20% 13% 4,386,070 25 Union Oil of California.......... 25cQ Aug. 10, 34 1,900 15% 144% 144% —1 
22 10% 21% 15 1,200,000 N.P. wales Feet Cat Co... 6. ccccsess 30cQ Sept. 1, 34 900 19% 19 19 + k 
4% y is 1% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co............. ies {aly 3, 30 300 1% T1\% 1% - \ 
5% (2 5% 2 431,443 $5 Hz. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co....... Boas ay 10, 28 300 315 3% 34% — % 


®New high. tNew low. x Ex-div. **On accum. pfd. 


Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb Market 




















; Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Sept. 15: A 
1933 1934 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales Week's C ; 
h Low High Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change C 
Ee eee | 40,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............. ak Oct. 15, 30 506 6 6 —1 a 
39% «25 38 26 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 75cQ Sept. 15, 34 50 31 31 31 + 1 p 
129 71 126% 116 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... $1.50Q June 29, 34 Sree ase oar rages ar .. 
12 2% 14% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ Ped | ae ea 6,400 13 12% 12% - & Pl 
1 20 37 30 50, $100 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q pe Oe | rere eotae eee Pete p 
105% 40 46 1368 9,000,000 NF. Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 25cQ July 1, 34 5,000 41% 46 40 - 1% Py 
565% 6% 15 12 26, 742, 792 N.P. Imperial Oil Corp. coup......... 25cQ une 1, 34 6,000 14% 1434 - R 
15% Gee Bose 13. @asasscs N.P. Eee une 1, 34 600 1456 1454 14% — %& R 
8 3% «O67 3% 3 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... PA. ay 15, 34 gett: AS nie» ae ead St 
23% 8% 30 19%  ~=14,247,088 N.P. International Pet. Co............ Tt56cQ june 1, 34 16,000 29% 2634 27% — 1% SI 
10 5% 9% 7% 513,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............. Se pril 14, 34 200 734 734 734 - \& SI 
4% 3 4% 100,000 5 New York Transit Co -A. April 14, ee rare eee ee ee <; 
6% 4% 7 a 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co 25¢ S.A. July «ieee raed Soe ae ered Re 
87 70% 88 83 580,796 100 RIG SPR Os WER, nwo cciccccccocs $1.50Q sag | Se as ne meee Baga Sk 
7 28 6 3 400,000 25 Penn Mex. Fuel Co..... eve 75¢ Se: . : Fei eee . a < 
6 2 5 3% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co... cake 1Sc Sept. 1, oo ere ae ara oe < 
22% #iti 26 17% 1,200,000 25 ee Ee a ere 30c i 30, 34 1,900 22% 21 21 — 1h 1 
43 24% 47 41 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q ~ ier i ie aha ee! { : 
19 8% 17 14% 2,606,983 10 S. O. Kentucky 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 2,700 1514 15% 1 , 15 Yj - % W 
20 11 16 9 90,822 25 S. O. Nebraska 25cQ June 20, 34 800 9% gig 9% - \ 
41 15% 28% 15 752,465 25 S. O. Ohio..... PE: April 16, 34 350 16 15 15 - | 
RB 60 95 77% 120,000 100 do 5% p ae $1.25Q July > MD  akans ee ee pitere : 
3 1 4% 22% 34,158 25 Swan Finch’ i oS eee — cons Dec. 1,30  ...... 
New high tNew low. tfindiana Pipe Line 10c; International Pet. Co. 44c, June 1, °34. 
zs Ex Sividend 
; , twin-screw motor tanksteamer, This Schindler” and “Olifer.” ‘a 
; q ht IEecea ‘ a>» . . “ = YT 
Builds New Diesel Tanke1 vessel, owing to its low draft and The Julius Schindler refinery spe- Ce 
small size, will be particularly suit- cializes in lubricating oils, trans- ue 
NEW YORK—Tankschiff-Reederei able for river navigation. It is ex- former oils and Russian white oils, ap 
Julius Schindler, Hamburg, controlled pected to be completed early in 1935. medicinal and technical, which are ex- és u 
by Oelwerke Julius Schindler, Ham- The Schindler concern also owns ported to many countries. They are 31 
burg, has placed an order for con- the tankers “Julius Schindler,” “Irma represented in the United States by de 
struction of a 2000-ton deadweight Schindler,” “Gustav Schindler,” “Fritz S.Schwabacher & Co., Inc., New York. ce 
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Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb ADVERTISERS 
a Transactions Week Ended Sept. 15 IN THIS ISSUE 


1933 1934 Par Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
23 3 1 1 ‘i eric P he ? 5 14 9 . | eee s : 
Sha 1 Vy +76 1% Ne pos rane ed ri a : ; “> l \4 1 lg l le o- | deer — sc omnes She CONTEND Ieee 
+ 1 2% | NUP i. wakes 1,000 1% 1 1 - \% | reader. Every care is taken to make it accu. 
mit. A , a ont Bey cic a yal pee 100 2 2 2 0 : rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 
6% 1% 44% 1% N.P. Cities Service 15,300 1% 134 1% 0 

30 1044 26% 11% $100 do pfd.. 800 16% 1515 1519 l 
334 1 2% 11g 10 do pfd. B ; ‘ . vs nai “at . : 

25 5 2314 9 100 do ofa. | ree 10 15 15 15 ina : FER een 
$ % 3%- 1 N.P. Colon Oil Corp. 1,900 1% 1 tl ~ MM 
219 % 134 56 N.P. Columbia Oil & Gas vtc 1,300 54 54 56 lg 
2% 1 2 lly $1 Convoli dated Royalty. ; ; er 
[4% IM SH We NE Cosden Ol. ...6.2:. 500 1% 1% Lh - 36) Rethichenm Sicel Co ae 
64. 6 9 5 $100 a ee : as Bee pants Bectace ten & Weis wn ends 
1% % 41% 34 N.P. Crown Central Pet. ; 1,600 1% WA lk 0 Snes 8 As ks d 
8 2% $m 4% N.P. Darby Petroleum...... 300 5\% 5 5 of 
234 % 2% N.P. Derby Oil & Refg 

27 25 “a N.P. do pfd.. cdavews an ; 

62 24 634 50 $25 Gulf Oil Corp. ; 2A 6,000 55% 51 51 - 3% Cities Service Co ~ 
7 1% 4% 14% N.P Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A Rp Danas ~_ mats ees Cisscified Aa fh pot 
6% 1% 4X6 1% N.P. co . : “eee aoe Continental Can Ge: 
2 5 3 1% N.P Kirby Petroleum. . 1,700 1% 2 2 { lg Continental Oj! Co , 
144 %& —% Ye $25 Leonard Oil Dev... 300 3% 34 % 0 | Continental Robber Weck -r 
9% 1% 57% 3% N.P. Lion Oil Refg..... 5 100 37@ 374 345 43 Cashing Rela & G saline Cc I tl 
12% 434 8% 4% N.P. Lone Star Gas 400 47% 434 4%, 74 @cclone sat 5 a line o surth ¢ ve 
7 4 834 634 ~N.P. Margay Oil Co. er : ss . 4 
5 1 ly 2% 1 N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil .- ose seer 
6% 1 5 27% N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil.... 100 2% 2% 27% lé 
4 1\% 2% 1% N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtc 1,100 1% 1% 1% 4 
1% A 1% ly N.P. do B vtec. ; 600 14 Vy Me 0 Farrell Mfg. € Third 
1% \% 34 Ys $1 Mountain & Gulf. 200 38 ¥% %% lg k solr ba Co wie 7, 
6% 2% 5% 64 10 Mountain Producers 31,000 45% 414 414 4 ; a 
20 10 18% 1315 N.P. National Fuel Gas. 600 1434 14', l4!y %4 
2% % 2% 134 5 New Bradford Oil.. 1,900 2% 2 2% 0 
5 % 354 13% N.P. North Central Texas a ; a ‘ ae eons 

% is 75 vs N.P. North E — oe : a re Gulf Refs. C 7 
8% 3 10% 8% N.P. Oil Stocks Ltd. - , 
334 is 2% % N.P. Pantepec of Rania 3,200 134 L's Ibs 4 
1% yy 5% yy N.P. Producers Royalty 900 4 a) lg ly 

57 21 63 3615 $100 Pure Oil 6% pfd. 90 40 38 54 38 54 1% 

2% ly 1% 3f) CON P. Red Bank Oil nia ws : ; ; , snlon-Buchanat ; 

1% y 1 4 N.P.  Reiter-Foster Oil.... + ake py 7 eye br 
2% ye 4 5g $25 Richfield Oil pfd... side ; 
an 1% 34 Root Refining ere sie 

8 3 8% 6 10 do conv. pr. pfd 600 614 6% 64% + k 

. oe 7 a $10 Royalty Corp. pfd : ~ ie > ‘ side 

44 5 3% 4% N.P. Ryan Consolidated. . 100 1 1 l - S68 Baéeenar ib Haseestan’é 2 = 
1 % % is $10 Salt Creek Consolidated 500 34 34 34 0 ' 

9% 3% 7% «5%5 10 Salt Creek Prod... 2,900 6 5 5% 534 \4 

6% 34% 6 4% N.P. Southland Royalty.. 1,400 5 5 5 0 

1% y 2 4 $5 Sunray Oil ; ards 2,500 1% 1% 1Y%4 l¢ 

13 6% ll 4% N.P. Texon Oil & Land 500 55% 5 5% 554 is lenk Bene 61 
1% \y 1% 4 $5 Venezuela Petroleum 1,100 5% os 56 ils 
334 1% 54% 3 l Woodley Petroleum... 400 314 3 +3 %% 


*New high. tNew low. 


Kellogg Co., M. W 


























31 
re Kelly-Springfield Tire C 7\ 
New York Bonds New York Curb Bonds 
Week Ended Sept. 15 Week Ending Sept. 1 
High Low Last Change High Low Last Change | \{f)intic Marshall Cory 33 
7. L583 7 , ’ 5 < 7 d y ) ; 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 107 107 106 7¢ Cities Serv. 58’50....... 4234 401% 4034 1 
Cait: POGs SO oso kcccaax 10234 102% 10234 + % Cities Serv. 5s ’66. . 42 40 40 2 
Calis, Pets $366. os ion ces 10234 102% 102% lo Cities Serv. G 5 és 742.. 63 591 59% 33% 
Genera! Pet. 5s °40...... 105% 105 105 0 Cont. Oil 5 4 ---.-- 102% 101% 10114 ly \ “= ; : , 
Humble Oil & Refg. 5s... 102% 102 102 — % EmpireO & R5'%4s°42.. 613% 598% 593% —144 | National Enameling & Stamping ¢ 39 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif. 6s Gulf Oil 5s °37. .... 105° 104° 104% 0 tional Petroleum News 3 
i ae 374%, 37%=«O3:7 7% Gulf Oil 5s ’47 . 10514 10434 10434 M4 Na nal Refg. Co........... t 
Phillips Pet. 54s °39.... 1014 10044 10115 ig Sun Pipe 5s °40 10134 10134 1013, 0 — al Gasoline Supply Mens Ass 68 
Pure Oil 5%s °37....... 1005% 100% 106% — % eptune Meter Co I 
Pure Oil 5 és i . 99% 983% 9834 — \% 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 68°44 29% 26 26 —2\4 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s ctfs2914 26% 26% —2% 
Shell Union Oil 5s ’47.... 100 9934 100 + \ 
Shell Union Oil 5s w.w... 100% 9934 10014 + % . I ec 
Shell Pipe Line 5s’52.... 101% 100% 100% + 1% Pj b n S k E by 
Sinclair Con. Oil 78 A... 103% 10343 10334 — 1% ittsourg toc xcnange 
Sinclair Con. Oil 6s B.. 104%4 10313 104 + 34 Transactions Week Ended Sept. 14, 1934 
Skelly Oil 5M%s 739... 95% 95 95 +1 : 
S.O. N. J. 58 °46.... 10614 10534 10534 . == =o ; =— Pe hectary 1 
S.O. N.Y. 4%s.. 104 10384 104 0 —— 
Union Oil of Calif. 5s w.w. 102% 10034 101% -1% . yve 
Union Oil of Calif. 6s A.. 113% 1111 1115 —2% Sales High Low Last Week 
rner-Quinlan 6s °39.. 32 32° 32 Pee P a 
Wart Quinlan € Me 3 3 0 ‘ol. Gas & Elec 810 , 7, 77. ; ee > ee ee ee - 
an ntal Oil.. 30 1634 «1634 16% 1M Repu Oil ¢ 33 
Devonian Oil , 95 10% 10% 10% 0 Roper Corp., Geo. D 44 
Lone Star Gas : 834 5 4%, 4% lg 
txd do 6 p.c nv. 
pfd 74 681% 68 6814 +1 
y iments ‘, Shli : ‘ak Shamrock Oil & Gas 100 1% 1% 1 4 
Continental Can to Split Stock pete 232 1k gee ae Tr Oi! Corp - 
tStand. Oilof N. J. 72 43% 42 $2 2 Spr Sells Cory 72 
: : West. Pub. Serv.. 245 414 4 + 0 
A proposed increase in the auth- tUnlisted. xd Ex dividend. 
orized stock of the Continental Can 
Co., Ine., from two million to three limken Steel & Tube ( 2G 
million share is to be voted upon in a iat iat ae aac 
special meeting of the stockholders 
authorized by the board of directors. is the expectation of the board that |} | Oil Pr ( g] 
Subject to such approval, the board after the issuance of the stock divi- 
declared a stock dividend of 50 per dend, the initial quarterly cash divi- 
cent upon the outstanding stock. It dend will be 60 cents per share. Viking Pump ¢ 80 
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Analysis of Labor Agreement 
Of Shell Petroleum Corp. 


WASHINGTON 

UCCESS of the agreement 

S between Shell Petroleum 

Corp. and employes of its 

East Chicago refinery is being 
watched with much interest. 

Stamped as a “satisfactory 
working arrangement’’ by Har- 
vey C. Fremming, president of 
the International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refin- 
ery Workers, it seems that Shell 
officials are also satisfied with 
the plan which ended a short 
strike at this plant late in July. 

It is interesting to analyze the 
features of the agreement, 
which apparently form the basis 
for this mutual satisfaction; to 
see how it fulfills the objectives 
sought in a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Presumably, the employes are 
anxious to secure the full bene- 
fits of collective bargaining 
through chosen representatives, 
not only to improve wage levels, 
working schedules and general 
working conditions from time to 
time, but also to minimize in- 
justices by currently discussing 
and effecting adjustments of in- 
dividual grievances. 

The employer, in turn, is de- 
sirous of keeping his current 
problems of employe relation- 
ships ‘within the family circle” 
as far as possible, and to avoid 
any undue restraint being 
placed upon his' reasonable 
business judgment in the fair 
handling of individual em- 
ployes. 

When an outside union is in- 
volved, the union (as an or- 
ganization acting through its 
officers) is anxious to secure rec- 
ognition from the employer as 
an accredited ‘‘agency”’ to whom 
the employes can turn for pro- 
fessional assistance in collective 
bargaining and other mutual 
aid and protection. 

The East Chicago agreement 
comprises a_ basic ‘“‘memo- 
randum of terms’ establishing 
a comprehensive plan of em- 
ployer - employe — relationship 
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governing all employes in the 
plant. Accompanying it is a 
letter from the company to the 
international union, with ac- 
knowledgement by the latter, 
which sets forth the recognized 
function of the international 
and local unions. 


The memorandum provides for 
an election, at which all hour- 
ly-paid employes and monthly- 
paid stillmen and water-tenders 
within the plant may vote, of a 
““workmen’s committee”’ of sey- 
en employes. Such an election 
was held recently in a tent 
erected outside the plant gate. 
A federal conciliation commis- 
sioner supervised it. 


ITHOUT outside interven- 

tion of any kind, this repre- 
sentative committee of employes 
will negotiate all employe ma.- 
ters with the company until such 
time, in each case, as an amica- 
ble arrangement or settlement 
cannot be so effected. 


Committee meetings will be 
held twice a month, once with 
the plant superintendent’ on 
company time. 


Complaints and questions of 
wages, working conditions and 
the like, are to be taken up first 
by the affected employe with 
the foreman in charge, and— 
failing of a satisfactory adust- 
ment—are to be presented to 
the workmen’s committee. 


The committee will make a 
preliminary investigation to de- 
termine whether, in its opinion, 
the complaint has merit. 

Should the committee decide 
that the complaint has no mer- 


it, its decision is final. If the 
committee decides the com- 


plaint has merit, the complain- 
ant submits it in writing simul- 
taneously to the committee and 
to the foreman. Within one 
week, the company must advise 
the committee of its position 
regarding the complaint. 
Should the committee con- 
sider the company’s position 


unsound, the complaint will be 
discussed by the committee with 
the plant superintendent at the 
next regular meeting, at which 
time both parties have an op- 
portunity to move to a fair and 
amicable settlement. 


Throughout this procedure, 
the matter remains entirely be- 
tween the company and the em- 
ployes’ committee. 


|" A mutually satisfactory 
agreement cannot be reached 
at the meeting, or presumably at 
subsequent meetings, an exten- 
sion of time being agreed upon, 
the memorandum provides that 
the controversy normally will 
be submitted either (if involv- 
ing application of agreed wage 
schedules and working condi- 
tions) to a referee for binding 
arbitration or (if involving fu- 
ture changes in wage sched- 
ules or working conditions in 
the memorandum) to the Petro- 
leum Labor Policy Board for 
conciliation. 


As set for in the company’s 
letter to the international or- 
ganization, if a controversy af- 
fecting members of the oil 
workers’ local union fails of 
amicable settlement between 
the company and the committee, 
then—-and before same is sub- 
mitted to arbitration or concil- 
iation—the plant superintend- 
ent will discuss it further in the 
presence of the workmen’s 
committee with officers of either 
the local or the international 
union who may be present dur- 
ing such discussion at any meet- 
ing of the committee called as 
provided for in the memoran- 
dum. 


All unsettled disputes arising 
out of application of agreed 
wage schedules and working 
conditions are to be submitted 
for binding arbitration to a ref- 
eree, who is to be a U. S. Com- 
missioner of Conciliation desig- 
nated by Director Hugh L. Ker- 
win, 

It is also provided, however, 
that both parties may optionally 
agree on a more acceptable set- 
tlement after findings have been 
handed down. Policy disputes 
may be submitted for concilia- 
tion to the labor policy board 
or any other conciliation agency 
mutually agreed upon, perhaps 
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even to a referee acting with- 
out arbitration power. 

The memorandum provides 
that no strikes or lockouts are 
to occur during the one-year 
period of its operation 

This whole arrangement seems 
to have some aspects of a ‘“‘com- 
pany” plan in that the employer 
deals with a self-organized in- 
side bargaining agency, the 
workmen’s committee, without 
outside interference as long as 
settlements can be effected, and 
that the general workmen’s 
committee is assured a part in— 
or at least is present at—all 
discussions of employes’ prob- 
lems, 


It also has the aspect of a 
“union”? plan. An outside bar- 
gaining agency, as represented 
by the union officers, can take 
up controversial matters for 
union members under circum- 
stances outlined above. Should 
the union’s presentation of the 
case add nothing to that of the 
committee’s, the subsequent 
route to arbitration or concilia- 
tion is the same. 

Conditions established to reg- 
ulate hiring, promotion, demo- 
tion, transfer and _ discharge 
leave last decision to the com- 
pany’s judgment, but it is re- 
quired at all times to evidence 
fairness and good faith. 

For 


instance, the memoran- 
dum contains the “merit 
clause,’’ and the company may 
deviate from application of 
agreed seniority rules in any 
particular case, but a_ subse- 


quent explanation must be giv- 
en the workmen’s committee. 
Employes may be laid off or 
discharged for inefficiency and 
for disciplinary purposes, but 
reasonable grounds must be es- 
tablished. No restrictions are 


Oil Dividends 


Declared and Waiting Payment 








Company Amount Record Payable 
British American Oil q...20c Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. com q 

meni vaeaas sdeeecsccee Sept. 4 Sept. 29 

Wi Mental cgay 50c Sept. 4 Sept. 29 
Continental Oil q...... 25¢ Oct. 1 Oct. 31 
Humble Oil & yg 25¢ Sept. l Oct. 1 
Nat'l. Refining Co. pfd be 00 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
New York Transit s.a... .15c Sept. 21 Oct. 15 
Plymouth Oil Co. qa..... 25c¢ Sept. 8 Sept. 29 
South Penn Oil Co. q....30c Sept. 15 Sept. 29 
S. W. Penna. Pipe Line q. $1.00 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Standard of Kansas ae Oct. 1 Oct. 31 
Stand. of Ohio, pfd. q... . $1.25 Sept. 29 Oct. 15 
Texas Corp. q. ane Sept.7 Oct. 1 
Texon Oil & Land Co. ‘a. 15c Sept. 10 Sept. 29 
Texon Oil & Land Co. ex. 15¢ Sept. 10 Sept. 29 
Woodley Petro......... 10c Sept. 15 Sept 30 


September 19, 1934 


placed on hiring new employes, 
and there are no preferences or 
discrimination 


clauses as re- 
gards rehiring of discharged 
employes. It is understood that 


a demand for the check-off sys- 
tem was refused by the company 
during negotiations. 


The basic memorandum is 
similar to the memorandum of 
terms which has been effective 
in Shell’s Pacific Coast field, 
refinery and pipeline operations 
since 1920. This is a tri-par- 
tite agreement between the em- 
ployes, the company and the 
“federal oil board,’ comprising 
two U. S. Commissioners of Con- 
ciliation. The latter serve as 
“adjusters,” with functions sim- 
ilar to those of the referee in 
the East Chicago arrangement, 
and as conciliators at the an- 
nual conferences when changes 
in wage schedules and working 
conditions are discussed. 


High Grade 
Lubricants 


Synthetic 
Studied 


A study of the viscosity of 
esters of saturated aliphatic 
acids brings out the conclusion 


that, as far as viscosity is con- 
cerned, it makes little differ- 


ence, in making synthetic ester 
lubricants, which group—the 
acetates, propionates, butyrates, 
valerates, or caproates, is used. 

The factor which must be con- 
sidered in the selection is the 
molecular weight. The results 
of the investigation show a 
straight line relation between 
absolute viscosity and number of 
‘arbon atoms when plotted ona 
semi-logarithmic chart, the vis- 
cosity taking the logarithmic 
scale, 


The subject is being studied 
by Augustus H. Gill and Forest 
P. Dexter, Jr., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who have 
reported the findings to date in 
the August issue of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 
Further study will be made in 
an effort to determine the prac- 
ticability of manufacture of a 
synthetic oil to substitute for 
porpoise jaw oil which has been 


used for 100 years for oiling 
timepieces. Its lack of change 
in air, low viscosity, and high 
lubricating power’ especially 


adapt it for this purpose. 





THE 
OIL INDUSTRY 
EXCHANGE 


Situations Open 





SALES AGENTS WANTED 
For well known patented grease lubricators 
and systems. To industrial plants, and 
automotive accounts. Excellent territory 
open. Commission basis. Write in confi- 
dence. 

GUN-FIL 

Otis Building 


CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
OPPORTUNITY 


Want experienced sales and general mana- 
ger for lubricating oil and compounding 
plant, also gasoline and kerosine bulk busi- 
ness. No service stations. Located in Met- 
ropolitan town East Central Illinois. Pre- 
fer one who can invest in part er half in- 
terest as owner engaged in other lines. 
Business operating at profit now and for 
past two years. No competition on lube 
compounding in immediate territory. An- 
swer stating age, qualifications, experience 
and essential data. Confidential. 


Address Box 136 











For Lease 


TOPPING PLANT, 


two stills. Southern Indiana 
close to crude 


and city that takes output. Plant 
now in operation. Reason for leasing, bad 
health. Address Col. C. Howard Williams, Army 
& Navy Club, Chicago, Il. 


Business Opportunities 


OIL STORAGE 
greater New 
Box 138. 


PLANT FOR RENT, 


York on deep water. 


located in 


Address 





SALESMEN 


treated oils are sweeping the 
country. We furnish everything and set 
you up in business for yourself. Good 
profits, steady repeat business. Small in- 
vestment will start you. 


Graphite 


New Penn Oil Co. 
86 Brookline Ave. Boston, Mass. 











Professional Services 





ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 


GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods one 
Octane Ratings by A. S. . CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
654 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 
THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 





















DESIGNED AND BUILT TO ‘ 
MEET MODERN 
CONDITIONS 





l 






Lec VIKING . ' 
1 “UNIT | . 


PANE “STRAITLINE”, originated and offered exclusively A 


by Viking, presents the last word in modern bulk ” 
CONSIDER THESE 


plant pumping equipment. 





. : vane . ra ti 
Compact, neat, clean-of-line . . . the Viking “STRAIT. 
eatu res LINE” requires less space. All gears are completely 
enclosed insuring quietness and freedom from dirt and a 
grit. p 
@ Capacities of 20 to 450 G.P.M. The Viking Exclusive ‘‘Relief Valve on Pump Head” t 
eliminates the mass of pipes always associated with 
ss . P v] -pass sse zee Ss Che “ri Rs ini izes 
@® Single gcar reductions offered the old by pass asse mbly stops chattering minimize ] 
: ‘ : . possibilities of leaks. Single or double gear reductions 
in a wide range of ratios. permit a wide variety of pump speeds .. . to less than t 
50 R.P.M. if wanted. 
For handling viscous materials ‘ eis _ _ ee 
has . i Compare the Viking “STRAITLINE” with any pump ‘ 
requiring extremely slow speeds . of equal capacity . . compare them with price per gallon j 
the double reduction motor per- capacity . . appearance, efficiency, power requirements, 
mits speeds of less than 50 R.P.M. space occupied, quality of materials and workmanship. 
Then check Viking’s record for long and trouble-free 
. service. ] 
@ Requires less space per gallon , 
pumped. Before you buy bulk plant pumping equipment get 
the complete facts about the modern, efficient, long- 
© Operates quictly . . maintains lived Viking PRAITLINE Write today for FREE 


Bulletin VS: 1001:32. 


a constant prime . . delivers a 


smooth, continuous flow. The 


ata tings tt 

ine «that Heres low power VIKING PUMP 

eacialae Company 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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